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*v DORA GORDIH1 (Tha Bea. Mi*. JUaiard Han) 

(nunsiMdCD 

1 

&bMoftpfaI. Brocket figw* m tl# UoMlaia of a piOmr «* It# 
Mania pa (f At Laiymana tempi* ; ,4-0. 954, Kkqptnho. 

rpHE cocnpoaitaon of thi* Yakynd or woman -*prit* under a fiower- 
JL mg Tim appear* it a flnt glance to puaaaa* dynamic ene rg y, 
but eloeer inapection reveal* it* abaenoe. Stella Kramriaoh wa#rb 
that, “creamy and luxuriant though the modelling ie. it i* not 
shaped throughout hr rhythmic energy The right outline of th# 
figure vacillate# and the drawing of the lag te weak.*’ Tha body M 
heavy and lifeWa*. and though carved in relief ta no wanting in 
ooturtructioo that it look* booeieee ami Aaorid The figure iaaquaahad 
and flat instead of being rounded aa the curve* demand. The axtna 
am too thin for the breed waiat and the right arm appear* dislocated 
from the body. The expreeaion of the face and body ia oold and 
mminda one of tome of the wont European sculpture. 

II 

Ft^dOera. Dtiaim, Tempi*, KUjvmko. 

Thia flying Derm ia a masterpiece, dynamic and ehv*. It is a 
perfect example of art in iteeif though applied to an architectural 
porpoat. The rhythm ia never interrupted, flowing in tptrala, and 
along linaa atnught, horutoou!. and pwpendiculer, to that, though 
repoeeful. static, and aerenr, the work ta full of vitality, vigour, and 
exuberance. There are parallel linea from elbow to elbow and from 
knee to knee. At the aame tune there am diagonal* tram left hues 
to left elbow and from the right elbow to the right foot. The point 
on the hip where the diagonal* croee i* tha central ana and tha 
rounded thigh balancing a head nearly aa large in volume knit* 
the whole ompoaitaoo together. The flowing ahape of body sad 
baths is composed on s vital sinaoaa Ime, which never oeaaes to 
hs coaetnmtira ee ovary carve ands in tha Arm and strong oobTOms 
aaae. ana. IM7. I 
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numnicB or otmm urr, 8 
of elbow, rib, and knee. The body is expressive of p amiooa t e 
energy in contrast to e face passive and voluptuous with tired eyee 
and pendulous lip. The drapery plays a vital role, stressing the 
movement of the figure and lending volume where blank space would 
not fit the architectural scheme. 

The two plates here cboeen come from the eighty photographs 
by Raymond Burnier in Stella Kramrwch'a two handsome volumes 
on the Hindu Temple (Plates XVIII and XXVI) which will 
be reviewed elsewhere in these columns. Few people 
have done more than Stella Kramrisch to reveal the beauty of 
Indian sculpture to Great Britain. 



Greeks end Sake* ia ladk 

Bt JOBS MAMHALL 

(PUTE8 HJ-VIII) 

O WING to the exigencies of war I failed to get my oopteeof the 
Journal of tie American Oriental Society between 1939 awl 
IMS, end it a only within the but few days that I have MM 
Dr. Ludwig Bachhofer’* most interesting article on “ Greeks end 
Bakes in India " which appeared in the Journal as far hack as 
December, 1941. In that article Dr. Bachhofer pays a warm tribute 
to Dr W. W. Taro’s epoch-making work on Tie Greek* in Bactria 
ami Indta. but at the same tune challenges some of the views 
expressed by that great srholar. Though very late in the day 
I hope 1 may lie allowed to add a few comments on what 
Dr. Bachhofer has mud. 1 do sc with no little hesitation. because 
failing eye-sight now make* it difficult for me to read or write, 
and still more difficult to re-examine the numismatic data and other 
mtnutw referred to br I>r. lUchhofcr, On the other hand, half 
a life tune spent in excavations at Taxila aiul other sites on the 
North West Frontier of India baa put me in posaeasion of many 
relevant facta, of which it i* evident that Dr, Bachhofer is still, 
through no fault of his own, in ignorance ; ami it is clearly my duty 
to make these facta known to others without losa of time. Already, 
it it true. I have written a full and comprehensive account in three 
volumes of the result* of my tong Labours at Taxila, but though the 
manuscript of this book was sent to the Cambridge University 
Press at the end of 1945, I fear that ui prevailing conditions it may 
be a year or two before it can be published ; and in the meantime 
eminent scholars like I)r. Bachhofer may be spending valuable 
hours oo problems which have in effect already been solved. 

Dr. Bachhofer 's first concern is with the history of Hellenistic, 
Parthian, and Gandhiran art in the North-West of India. The 
earliest actual examples of Greek art in India are to be found, he 
says, in certain toilet-trays of which I unearthed a considerable 
number among the mini of the Sirkap city at Taxila. Those stone 
toUcttran. or dishes, as he prefers to call them, are said by him 
to have been found in the Psrthian stratum and to be assignable, 
therefore, to the Mcond and third quartan of the first century a.D. 
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This is not correct. Out of a total of thirty-three trayB from Sirkap, 
tw ent y-three only were found in the Late $aka-Parthian stratum, 
wren in the Early 6aka stratum, one in the Greek stratum, and 
three in the surface debris. The single specimen from the Greek 
level might conceivably be s stray from the Early £aka level 
above it, but it is worthy of note that this tray possesses a distinctive 
character of ita own, which, apart from its place of finding, would 
justify us in assigning it to the Greek rather than the Early Saks 
period. This is the tray described and illustrated in my Annual 
Report (ASH.) for 1929-1930, p. 90, No. 93 and PI. XV, 1. The 
scene portrayed on it is an erotic one of a type common in Hellenistic 
art, vix. a countryman in long-sleeved coat in the act of disrobing 
a woman, who in kneeling beside him. 1 In contrast with nearly all 
the later trays, in which the face is divided up into two or more 
registers, the two figures, in this case, occupy the centre of the 
field and stand out with effective simplicity against the plain 
background. Moreover, the figures themselves are modelled almost 
as if they were in the round rather than in relief— a characteristic 
of much Hellenistic sculpture ; and the rendering of their forms, 
slbeit sketchy, is more conscientious than in the later examples. 
Of the thirty three trays from Sirkap, fourteen are of grey schist, 
twelve of micaceous schist, four of steatite (soapstone), two of 
indurated clays tone, two of slate, ami one of phyllite. Since both 
varieties of schist and the phyllite come from the Gandh&ra region, 
we can be sure that at least twenty -seven of these trays, including 
the earliest one described above, were carved in that region. As 
to the provenance of the others, there is not the same certainty, 
but the character of their technique and design, coupled with tjie 
presence of Indian details in some of them, leaves little room for 
doubt that most of them were produced in the same area. The one 
aa to which there is most doubt is the relatively large steatite tray 
with an elaborate drinking scene, illustrated by me in ASR., 1928-9, 
PI. XIX, 1, and reproduced on a smaller scale by Dr. Bachhoferin 
lu* PI. I. fig. 1. In every feature this tray is typical of GrsBco- 
Romaa work of the first century A.D., and is sharply to be distin- 
guished from contemporary objects of hybrid Greek, Saks, Parthian, 
and Indian art produced on Indian soil. It is a reasonable surmise, 

• r« fortW* on Uus tnj. «• my lertew ot Dr. H BuoklW. 

IWUsfc Ae»d>«jr Isrtw. » " TVs W«sssn Aspects of Osadtara Beolptmv 
JJUA. Jans, ISM. pp IlS-ltJ, 
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thwfcw, that Ait particular tray nay have been one of fla many 
email objeti i'art unposted into India from Western Asia or Egypt 
daring the period of Parthian supremacy. On the other hand, it ia 
obviously quite poesihle that it was made in India itaelf by aome 
skilled orafteman from the Weet in Parthian employ. But, wherever 
this tray may have been carved, it is still essentially a sample of 
Gneco-Roman art, not, as Professor B&chhofer contends, a product 
of provincial HeUenistio art as developed on Indian soil after the 
Baotrian-Greek occupation. 

Side by side with three trays of typically Greek or Gneco-Roman 
pattern there are others from the same site which display a strikingly 
different kind of workmanship. In this latter group the subjects 
of the carvings are generally similar, but the figures are stiff and 
stihed, the folds of the garments are indicated by a multiplicity 
of roughly parallel lines, the facee are wooden and expressionless, 
the hair is contrived to resemble an artificial wig, and the eyos 
are wide open, round, and staring. On the assumption that all the 
trays from Sirkap were found in the late Saka- Parthian city, 
Professor Bachhofcr infers that the specimens belonging to this 
particular class were the work of Parthian craftsmen, and he gore 
so far as to say that they “ correspond os closely as possible to 
reliefs found everywhere in Parthian territories His inference, 
however, is obviously open to question ; for if , as is certain, some 
of these trays date from the second half of the first century B.c., 
and if, as Bachhofer would have us believe, the Parthians did not 
establish themselves at Taxila until a generation and more later, 
it is difficult to see how the trays came to be made by Parthian 
stone-carvers. The Sakas, of course, had long been in close contact 
with the Parthians and must inevitably have absorbed some measure 
of their material culture, just as they absorbed the culture of their 
Greek predecessors in the North-West. It is quite possible, therefore, 
that these trays were the handiwork of Saka craftsmen familiar 
with the arts and technical methods of the Parthians. Nor must 
we ignore the poesibility that there was an influx of Parthians in 
the North-Wee* during the reign of the Parthian Vononee, which, 
as we «hsll presently see, began about 63 B.c. or a little later, 
though Bachhofer himself would place it two generations later. 
For the moment, however, it is enough to observe that, with oh 
or two poasible exceptions, three toilet-trays were a product of 
Gaadhira, and along with the sculptures described below an 
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tb« earliest examples we possess of the art of the Gandh&rs 

School. 

Speaking of the Qsndhara School, Professor Bachhofer says that 
no sculptures belonging to it were found in Sirkap, and 1m concludes 
from this that the School had probably not come into existence 
in the middle of the first century a.d. But here, again, he is wrong 
on his facts ; fur, apart from the trap discussed above, Sirkap has 
yielded a group of early Oandhara sculptures which throw a new 
and most illuminating light on the beginnings of that School, 
like most of the toilet-trap, these sculptures are carved out of 
schist, but it is a particular kind of chloritized micaceous schist 
which is readily distinguished from other varieties, and evidently 
came from some quarry west of the Indus from which the early 
sculptors of Gandhars obtained their stone before the introduction 
of phyllite. Chloritized minacious schist as well as some other 
varieties, such as quartz schist (with pseudomorphs of pyrites), 
chloritized hornblende schist and the like, were, it is true, occasionally 
employed by later sculptors of this School in the second and third 
centuries a.jv, but examples of such stones are rare, and so far as 
the particular variety of chloritized micaceous schist of which I am 
speaking is concerned, it is safe to say that it was chiefly used when 
the School s # as in its infancy, and subsequently given up in favour 
of phyllite, either because the latter stone lent itself better to 
carving or because the particular quarry which supplied it was more 
accessible. 

In contrast with the generality of sculptures from Gandhara 
the members of this early group from Sirkap aw in the round 
or at any rate free-standing instead of in relief, and are all distin- 
guished by their relatively crude modelling. As mere verbal 
descriptions of them would be of little value, I append photoe 
(the only ones that I now have by me) of the principal pieoea. 
One of the earliest among them is the Caryatid-like figure repro- 
duced in Fig 1 , which dates from the first century b.c. The pose 
is rigidly frontal, with feet front, legs together, and hands on hips. 
Save for ornaments (anklet*, girdle, crossed breast-chain, armlets, 
and bangles), the figure is nude. The hair, which is treated like 
a wig in front, is taken beck from the forehead and falls in a long 
double plait down the beck, with a few carls on each shoulder. 
On the top of the head is a low polos, and beneath the base 

projecting tenon, evidently intended to fit into a socket hole 
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n» stiff frontal poee mast not, in this case, be taken m proof of 
a specially early date. In aO probability the sodptor was portraying 
an archaic type of deity, such as that of the Mother or Earth goddess, 
which than is plenty of evidence to show was still being perpetuated 
at Taxila ae late as the first century a.d. In the formality of the 
facial features, the wig-like treatment of the hair, and the wide- 
open prominent eyes, this statuette shows s dose resemblance to 
the reliefs on some of the contemporary toilet-trays, e.g. the one 
illustrated on PI. XV, fig. 2, of my Report (ABB.) tor 192SM930. 
I am particularly sorry that I have no spare photo of this tray to 
include among my illustrations, because the reeemblanoe in the 
treatment of eyee and hair is such as to preclude any doubt that 
the tray was produced in the same Gandhara School as the statuette. 

The next statuette (Fig. 2) has the same wide-open staring eyes, 
the same double plait of hair down the back and small curia on 
the shoulders ; but, in front, the hair is taken back from the fore- 
head and coiled over in less formal fashion. The modelling of the 
torso, too, is lees rigid and formal. Save for a narrow taenta across 
the forehead and a hip girdle (mtkhala) with square clasp in front 
and three strings of beads, the figure wears the same ornaments 
as the preceding one. Her only garment is a shawl or tdrl, which 
falls over her left arm and below the hips. As in the reliefs on the 
toilet-trays, the folds of this garment are indicated merely by 
incised lines. The type of this statuette appears to be derived from 
a Greek Aphrodite type, but it is much Indianized. Possibly it is 
intended to represent an Indian Yakahl or fairy, but it seems more 
likely to be the “ Lady of the Lotus who is portrayed ou certain 
autonomous coins of Taxi la as well as on coins of Axes I, and may 
represent either the Tycho of the city or, more probably, Uiyi 
(B.M. Cat. of Anc, Ini. Caine, PI. XXXII, 5 and 0, and Conn., 
Coins of the Indo-Scythiane, PL VI, 13). 

Fig. 3 is one of several bracket figures which in all probability 
served to adorn the dome of a stupa a little above the top of the 
plinth, as illustrated, for example, in Foucher, L'art grioo-bouddhique 
du OandK&ra, tome i, p. 69, fig. 12. A number of such brackets have 
also been found at the Dharmarajiks St&pa. In this instance the 
bracket takes die form of a winged male figure with hands in front 
of breast holding some object too mutilated to be identified. The 
figure wears bangles, ne c klaces, and a shawl, which is drawn across 
the back sad through the arms, leaving the front of the body beta. 
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On the bead » • broad tilled bandeau. The eyes we round 
•ad prominent, u in other »culptaree of this early period ; the 
fokia of the shawl are delineated in the same perfunctory manner ; 
and the modellin g of the limbs is noticeably coarse and heavy. 

Tbs following figure, No. 4, which is in semi-relief, has its head 
missing, but we observe the same heavy, uncouth modelling of the 
limbs, the same arrangement of the shawl leaving the front of the 
body nude, the same sketchy treatment of its folds, and the same 
disposition of the hands holding some object in front of the breast. 

Fig. ft, which is of the same type and from which the head is 
also missing, is of interest because of the bird (? hoopoe) held in the 
hands, and because the workmanship is even rougher than in 
Figs. 3 and 4. Indeed, the crude cutting of the arms and the 
c lumsiness of the neck make one wonder if the craftsman had ever 
handled a chisel before. 

In its general conception Fig. 6 marks a decided advance. This 
is a volute bracket in the form of a winged male figure Bpringing 
at the hips from an acanthus base. The figure wears a sleeved tunic, 
ahawl, Indian turban, and cylindrical ear-ornaments of Indian 
design. His two hands are raised in adoration in front of the breast. 
The design of the bracket is admirable and, with its half Greek, half 
Indian features, thoroughly characteristic of the Gandhara School. 
But the workmanship w still crude and unskilful ; the folds of 
the drapery and the turban show little or no improvement on the 
preceding examples ; and the hands are almost devoid of modelling. 
On stylistic grounds, coupled with the place of finding, this piece 
may be assigned to the second quarter of the first century a.D. ; 
and this date is home out by a KharoshthJ inscription cut on the 
back ami tenon, the lettering of which resembles that on some' of 
the silver vessels from Sirkap. The inscription reads : Savatratena 
mjfuiiic nhare mataptiu ftuyae Drvadaio — “ Presented by Sarvatrata 
in the vi harm, in honour of his mother and father, Devadatta ” 
(C7f.,», 1KM00). 

In the seated, herm-like bracket figure, No. 7, the workmanship 
b somewhat better, though the drapery shows the same unsteady 
chwcikng. Th* figure is wearing a shawl over both shoulders, 
necklace, and heavy Indian ear-rings. The right band ia raised, 
holding a bowl. The eyes are round and prominent ; the hair 
wig-tike, but not quite so formal as in some of the earlier pieces 
The sueeeadmg figure. No. 8, which rraemblee a gioteeque Kubera, 
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•MOM to have served m * fountain tod. The figure wears a abort 
baud and moustache, and a bracelet on hie right wriet ; than an 
holee in month, ean, navel, and top of head for the diaoharga of 
water. 

Another interesting piece, not illustrated hare, ia a small head 
in high relief, which came from Stratum III in Block C of Sirkap. 
It ia quite a curiosity beeaoae, in place of hair, the face ia framad 
in a wig-like head -drees of lotus leaves, which naturally suggest 
that it and a similar head from the Dharmar&jiki StQpa may be per- 
haps among the earliest representations of the Buddha known to ua. 

All the above sculptures are carved from the same variety of 
chloritired micaceous schist— a variety that is readily dist in gui she d 
by its greenish-grey tint. Another kind of stone used by the early 
sculptors of Gandhara is a pale grey micaoeous, but not chloritiied, 
schist. Sirkap yielded two notable specimens made of this stone. 
One of these is the relief reproduced in PI. VII, fig. 12. 1 The scene 
depicted is unique and has not yet been identified. At the back 
is a line of five anchorites. The one on the right ia headless ; the 
others have long twisted locks falling on either side of the head. 
Two are young and beardless, the third has a beard and moustache, 
the fourth a moustache only. Three wear spotted skins over the 
left shoulder. All have the right hand raised towards the shoulder, 
and the one on the left carries a flask in his left hand. They are 
watching the progress of another young anchorite, as he is borne 
along, suspended head downwards, on a long pole carried on the 
shoulders of two companions. The pole-bearer on the right is clad 
in a short skirt ; the one on the left is defaced. The suspended 
figure grasps the pole with his two hands, with his knees around the 
pole and feet raised aloft. Behind the right pole-bearer are traces 
of another figure. Anyone familiar with the art of the Early Indian 
8chool will recognize at once the extent of its influence in the 
production of this panel, not only in the composition as a whole and 
the schematic arrangement of the figures, but also in their individual 
treatment and the characteristically Indian details. At the same 
time he will not fail to marie the wide-open staring eyes and immature 
workmanship that link this interesting relief with other members 
of the early Gandhara group. 

* The deacriptMoa of thta and the following piaoaa an takco in tba mala from 
Mr. Haigmavea’ c atalog* of tha Oandhlra aeolptona from Tasfla, which ha waa 
kind ammgfc to eootribota to mj forthcoming hook. 
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Ths other sculpture of grey micaceous schist from Sirkap M 
reproduced in raj feport for 1928, PI. XIX, 2. It is * small standing 
female figure is the round, clad in a sleeved tonic reaching to the 
feet sad s cloak which appears to be held in plaoe bp shoulder straps 
passing in front of the shoulders and attached perhaps to the belt. 
The hands, raised in front of the waist, support a trap full of flowers 
or other offerings. The ornaments comprise necklace, crossed 
breast chain, anklets, bangles, and girdle (mekhala). The head, 
which waa made in a separate piece and joined to the bodp bp a 
tenon and socket, is missing, but there are two long plaits of hair 
falling over the cloak at the back. This statuette is of more slender 
proportions than the others described above, but in other respects 
generally similar to thorn and evidently of the same age. 

Besides these Gandhara sculptures from Sirkap there are two 
mutilated pieces from the Dharmarajika which also deserve notice, 
since they clearly belong to the same early group. They are illus- 
trated on 1’ls. VIII It VII, figs. 13 and 14. Both are of grey micaceous 
schist. The former is a standing female figure clad in a close- 
fitting knitted (?) turtle and a shawl falling from the left Bhoulder 
to the right side. Hound her neck is a bead necklace of several 
strings held together in two places by Bpherical bosses. In her left 
hsml she holds a spouted Indian water-pot. Probably she was one 
of Miya's attendants in a relief of the Nativity scene (cf. for example, 
Foucher, AG-BG., fig. 152). Apart from the material of which it 


is made, the early date of this piece is indicated by the sketchy 
treatment <>f the drapery and the clumsy, unsteady chiselling, 
particularly of the hand. It should be noticed, however, that the 
modelling of the torso beneath the tunic is greatly improved. 

The Other Statuette (Fig. 14) is presumably a Bodhisattva. He 
» standing erect on a lotua and holding another lotus in his left 
hand, while the right hand rests on the hip. He is clad in a dhoti 
and a scarf, which passes over the left shoulder and round the 
light thigh, leaving the chest and right arm bare. For ornaments 
he »««• a collar and heavy bangles. The treatment of the filing 
dhoU folds reminds one of the acanthus leaf decoration on the 
«»rty stop, in Block E of Sirkap, dating from the first century b.c. 
The stron gly developed arms and legs are paralleled in Figs. 9 and 10. 
®fcu*eed below. The head of the statuette is missing. 

The two figures. Noe. 9 and 10. an not products of the (Whirs 
«*°°1. Both are carved out of the grey Tarski sandston e 
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whioh i» fcnd ia tfe? neighbourhood of Teadla. I have included 
An bare beoaaae they give some idee of the aort of indigenous 
sculpture which Taxila wea taming oat when the GatdUce School 
on the other aide of the Indue wee in ita infancy. Taxik hed the 
misfortune not to poeaea e any fine-grained atone suitable for email 
imegea end reliefs. The best available wea this coarse-grained 
Tarek! sandstone, which defied the carving of minute details. 
It ie this coarseness of the material that ia no doubt largely 
responsible for the broad heavy masses in which the sculptors have 
shaped these two images. The first of the two, which comes from 
8irkap, is a cult statue of a standing male deity. He ia wearing 
a tunic tied by a cord at the waist and reaching to the kneea, 
a long shawl or himation twisted round the arms, high boots, and 
neoklaoe. The outstretched right forearm, which waa attached 
by a tenon and socket, is missing ; and the face ia mutilated. The 
hair has the same wig-like appearanoe as in Fig. 1 and on con- 
temporary toilet-trays. The high boots suggest that the image 
may represent the Sun God, whose temple is said by Philostratua 
(Fi/. Apoli., ii, 24) to have stood in the city of Sirkap. But the 
statue bears a striking resemblance, particularly in its drapery, 
to the deity portrayed on the reverse of certain coins of Axes 
(cf. BMC., xix, 1 ; PMC., xi, 195). Because of the caduceua he 
holds in his hand, that deity has usually been identified as Hermes, 
but it is not unlikely that he represents the Fire god, Pharro, 
a well known figure on coins of Kanishka and Huviahka and some- 
times portrayed holding the caducous and even the purse of Hermes 
(B.M. Cat., p. lxiv). On the coins, Pharro is shown wearing the 
same high boots as the Sun god, and in other respects is very similar 
to him. It would not be surprising, therefore, if the two deities 
were sometimes confused. 

As a work of art Fig. 10 is much the more attractive of the two. 
It portrays a male figure wearing a dhoti, shawl, bracelets, and 
necklace. The right hand is raised in front of the breast with the 
fingers in what is known as the chinmudri or jfidnamudrd, indicative 
of meditation, knowledge, and purity — a mudri particularly 
associated with famous teachers. The left hand rests on the hip. 
The head and feet an missing. As this image was found at the 
Dhannsrajiki there can be little question that it ie Buddhist, and 
it ia reasonable, therefore, to suppose that we may have in it a 
rep s e e en ta t i op of the Great Teacher himself at a tame when hie 
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type* had not yet been evolved. Although the figure » 
itadalj maswve, there is * stylishness about the formal arrangement 
of the draperies, a sensitiveness in the modelling of the upraised 
fingers, and a precision in the carving that cannot fail to co mman d 
attention. There is nothing here of the tentative, uncertain work- 
manship visible in the nascent sculpture of Gandhara. The 
sculptor of this image knew precisely what he wanted, and he 
knew the traditional methods of his school by which he could 
attain it. His work may be highly conventionalized, but it is clear 
cot and dexterous, and possesses a simplicity and purposefulness 
not unworthy of what is, perhaps, the oldest image of the 
Bodhisattva known to us. Its date, like that of the preceding image, 
seems to have fallen in the late $aka period. 

To return, however, to the art of Gandhara. Small aa it ia, this 
group of sculptures leaves us in no doubt that the Gandhara School 
had begun to take shape in the latter part of the first century b.c., 
awl was still in an immature state when the 8aka rule was replaced 
by the Parthian. None of the sculptures can, I think, be assigned 
to a date much before 30 B.r., and none to a date much after a.d. 40. 
Apart from the evidence of their find -spots, these dates are deducible 
from the sculptures themselves ; for, on the one hand, we must 
allow some decades at least after the eclipse of Greek rule in 
Gamlhirs for the practice of Greek art to have been largely for- 
gotten ; on the other, we must allow some decades after the latest 
memlicr* of this group were produced for Gandhara art to reach 
ita maturity, as it appears to have done by the closing decades of 
the first century a.d. We are thus forced to the conclusion that 
the School of Gandhara was not the immediate offspring of Greek 
art in India, but that it arose during the Sake period, when Greek 
art was l*ci-otnmc increasingly decadent. 

Thai Gandhara art was greatly inspired and helped along its 
course by monuments then still existing of the former Greek con- 
querors and by the many oitjrUi d'art from the Western world which 
the Parthians subsequently imported, we do not doubt ; nor do 
we doubt that it was equally inspired by the contemporary work 
of the Early Indian School, which was then at its xenith. Indeed, 
to judge by these recently discovered sculptures from Sirkap, it 
would seem that the ateliers of Gandhara owed more at this early 
rtags to India than to Greece. But it cannot be too strongly insisted 
<» that the movement which produced this important 8chool of 
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Buddhist «t and spread its influence to the furthest confines of 
the Beet, arose sod developed on the soil of Gandhara itself, end 
can no more be treated as an offshoot of Indian than it can be 
treated as an offshoot of Hellenistic art. The Gandhira School 
took much from foreign sources, but what it took it made its own, 
duping it afresh to its own purposes and reissuing it to the world 
with a new hall-mark and a new meaning. It is this that constitutes 
the essential difference between the art of Gandhira (soon to beoome 
the most truly ecclesiastic art of Buddhism), and the purely Western 
art exemplified in such pieces as the toilet-tray illustrated in 
Baohhofer’s Plate I, fig. 1, or the silver head of Dionysus or the 
oopper statuette of Harpoc rates or the very third-rate image of 
Demeter illustrated in Fig. 11. Such articles were freely imported 
under the Parthian regime, and copies of them were made in India. 
No doubt, too, they played a not unimportant part in the evolution 
of Gandkaran art, but they were essentially a foreign product and, 
until transmuted by the hand of the Gandharan artist, of little 
real significance for the story of Buddhist art. 

With so many models of Hellenistic and Indian art to guide them, 
the sculptors of Gandhira were not long in surmounting the initial 
difficulties of technique and composition. This, perhaps, may help 
to explain why, despite the prolific output of this School, we have 
so far succeeded in finding so few examples of its early efforts, 
and why there still remains a gap to be filled between these early 
examples and the fullv matured sculptures hitherto known to us. 

1 have little doubt, however, that if a search were to be made 
among existing collections of these sculptures, it would reveal 
a small number at least belonging to this transitional period. The 
kind of sculpture to be looked for is exemplified in Fig. lb. This 
is a draped female figure of pale micaceous schist — a stone in use 
at this period. Presumably it is a copy of a Greek Nike type, and 
the sculptor has been signally successful in his handling of the 
drapery, which falls in soft clinging folds, revealing the contours 
of the form beneath. But the bare left leg, with its startlingly 
muscular proportions and heavy anklet, leave one in no doubt 
about his natural Indian proclivities. At the same time they 
demonstrate how remarkably adept an Indian could be in imitating 
a Greek prototype of a far from simple kind. Another feature of 
this statuette that deserves notice is that, while the lower half of 
it is in alto-relievo, the upper half is virtually in the round, though 
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tbeUck u not worked. This, too, if a feature that we might naturally 


•xpect to find daring this tnnntkmal period, when free-standing 
figure* wen largely giving place to the familiar relief work of later 
Gaadbira art. To a somewhat later period than thia Nike figure 
we most ascribe the standing female statue found at Mathura, 
which is illustrated in Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, vol. ii, 
pi. 161o. It dates from the early part of the period when Greek and 
Indian elements were no longer struggling one against the other, 
but were being blended together into the composite whole which 
constitutes the true mature art of Gandhara. 1 

In connection with the evolution of the Buddha image, Bachhofer 
rightly challenges Tam's contention that the Buddha is represented 
on a copper coin of the Saka king Maues. In my own view, the 
evidence is overwhelmingly in favour of the figure on the coin being 
that of the king himself, who is seated cross-legged on a cushion 
holding a short sword, half unsheathed across his knees, the 
scahluird grasped m his left hand, as in similar coins of his successor, 
An>» I. and the hilt in his right, while the thin blade passes in front 
of the body.’ On the other hand, I cannot agree with Bachhofer 
m hw dating of the Bimarin casket. Whether the coins found 


With the casket lie those of Arcs I or Azes II is not of any great 
moment. In the light of what we now know about the beginnings 
of Gandhara art. it is out of the question to assign this casket to 
the first quarter of the first century a.d. The embossed reliefs are 
work of the second century a.d., and cannot be put earlier. Evidently 
t w w n (am* of reburial of relics, of which I have come across not 
J, ‘ w »» the course of my excavations on Buddhist sites. 

The coins lielonged to the original stOpa, and were sedulously 
preserved, when the relu-s were transferred to a new and more 
important edifice, an, l enshrined in a more sumptuous casket. 

f to the present wo have found no image of the Buddha ia a 
traditional which can be date! as early as the reign of Azes II, 


. *•«“*» of Aaw I Sjutrtl in tfa* B.M. C~* ~ - — - 
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1st alone an image in tin highly developed style portrayed cm this 
casket. Fig. 10 may, as I have suggested, conoeivably be an image 
of the Bodhkattva and date from a substantially earlier date than 
the reign of Am II, bat at the best this is problematical, and 
apart from this statue there is no Buddha or Bodhiaattva that we 
can refer for certain to an earlier period than the second quarter 
of the first century a.d. And even those images are still in an 
embryonic stage. 

Passing on to the more mature period of Gandhara art, when 
phyllite had come into general use for sculpture, Professor Bachhofer 
invites particular attention to the sculptures from two buildings 
at Taxila, viz. Chapel L at the Dharmarajika and Chapel A-l at 
Kilawan. Both these chapels were constructed of diaper masonry, 
and there can be no question that they were approximately con- 
temporary with one another, their date being determined by a 
Kharoshthi inscription in the foundation doposit of the K&lawan 
chapel written in the year 134 of Axes = a.d. 76. Taking this 
date as his starting-point Professor Bachhofer has assumed that 
the sculptures unearthed among the ruins of these two buildings 
are referable to the last quarter of the first century a.D. This 
was the view which I myself took, when I first excavated Chapel L 
in 1912. At that time I supposed that the sculptures had formed 
an integral part of the building’s original scheme of decoration, as 
many sculptures on other sites are known to have done. Later, 
however, it became abundantly clear that these sculptures were 
no more than a heterogeneous collection of votive offerings of widely 
different age and character, which had presumably been purchased 
in the ateliers of Gandhara by pilgrims from beyond the Indus and 
dedicated from time to time by them at the Dharmarajika. That 
the sculptures should have been kept together in one chapel rather 
than scattered about among the buildings was natural enough, 
«noe it would certainly not have contributed to the appearance 
of the tahgharama to have a medley of these reliefs lying here and 
there among the sacred edifices or even inset in their plaster walls. 
But though the Chapel L was used for housing them, there is no 
evidence to show that it was originally designed for that purpose 
or that any of the offerings were placed there immediately after 
its erection. All that can be said for certain it that the chapel itself 
was built in the latter part of the first century a.d., and that the 
offerings (some of which were older than the chapel) may have been 
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deposited then At Any subeequent date up to the time of its 
destruction. The earliest of the offering* is a terracotta head closely 
akin in style to some of the stucco heads from the Apsidal Temple 
in Sirkap, and referable to a date not much later than the middle 
of the first century a.d. The Qandhira sculptures themselves seem 
to belong mainly to the second century, but a few among them 
may date from the second half of the first century and some from 
the third century a.d. Among them are four pieces bearing votive 
inscriptions in KharoshthI, which bear out the conclusions stated 
above ; for, on the one hand, they show that these sculptures were 
the gifts of different donors to the Dharmarajika ; on the other, 
the style of script employed indicates, according to Konow — the 
highest authority on the subject- that they were dedicated at 
a date substantially later than the silver scroll inscription of the 
year 136 of Axes a.d. 78. 

All that 1 have said above applies equally to the similar but 
smaller group of sculptures which I found in Chapel A-l at Kalawan, 
though m that collection there was nothing that can be ascribed 
to as early a date as the middle of the first century a.d. It is obvious, 
therefore, that neither of these chapels can possibly be used as 
evidence for the date of the sculptures which they once 
housed. 

One other point before leaving the subject of Gandhara art. 
Professor IWhhofer still writes of this School of Art as if it con- 
tinued m being until the invasion of the White Huns in the late 
fifth century. It is time, I suggest, for greater precision in regard 
to its hutory. As we have seen, the School came into existence 
shortly lieforo the beginning of the Christian era, but it did 
not reach maturity until after the advent of the Rushans in the 
second half of the first century a.d. It was at its zenith in the 
second century ; declined a little in the reign of Visudeva, and 
came to an abrupt end with lus death and the eclipse of the Rushan 
empire in India an event which seems to have been precipitated 
by the invasion of Ardnshlr i-Babegin (a.d. 226-240). With the 
exception of a few mutilated stucco figures, all the products of this 
Schwd that have survived are sculpture* of stone, and none of 
ume sculpture* can be ascribed to a later date than the middle of 
*ha Uunl century. From that time onwards the prosperity of the 
paiyib and North-West rapidly waned, Buddhism was deprived 
of tha influential support extended to it by the early Kashin 
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emperors, and for the next 140 jean or thereabouts Buddhist art 
in this part of India ceased virtually to exist. It was not until the 
last quarter of the fourth century that the advent of the Kidira 
Rushans from Bactria put an end to Saaanid rule, which had been 
imposed on Gandhara and the Panjab by the victories of Shapur II, 
and re -established conditions in which Buddhist art oould again 
flourish. A new School then came into being, which may conveniently 
be designated the “ Indo-Afghan School Of the history and 
character of this Indo- Afghan School, I may be permitted to repeat 
what I have said elsewhere. “ This later School survived until the 
third quarter of the fifth century, when the White Huns swept 
down through the North-West, destroying every Buddhist monu- 
ment in their path and finally obliterating the power and culture of 
the Later Kushans. But in that short space of time the Indo-Afghan 
School produced a prodigious array of plastic art. Tike the Gandhara 
School before it, it was bom of the soil of the North-West, and 
naturally inherited much from its predecessor. But there were 
radical differences between them. Whereas the earlier sculptors 
had employed stone as their principal medium, the later employed 
clay and stucco, and thanks to the plasticity of these materials 
they attained a command of form and a vitality of expression which 
are lacking in the more academic work of the older School. Inevitably 
there was a danger of inferior workmanship owing to the ease with 
which the eofter substances could be fashioned by hand or cast in 
moulds, and it is not surprising, therefore, to find many of the 
clay or stucco sculptures disfigured by mechanical repetition or 
carelessness. At its best, however, the work of the Indo-Afghin 
School is far in advance of anything of which the older sculptors of 
Gandhara were capable. 

“ A second notable point of difference between the two Schools 
is that, whereas the Gandhara School followed the precedent set 
by the Early Indian Schools of drawing on the Jatakas and Life 
Story of the Buddha for its subjects, in the Indo-Afghan School 
these pictorial panels were almost entirely replaced by Buddha, 
Bodhisattva, and attendant images. A third point is that, whereas 
the Gandhara School was confined to the Peshawar Valley and 
adjacent country west of the Indus, its successor flourished over 
a much larger area, including part of the Panjab east of the Indus." 

Much more might be added about the fundamental differences 
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e mphasize the importance of treating them henceforth aa separate 

growths and not confusing their products. 

The second part of Professor Bachhofer’s article is devoted to 
the evidence furnished by certain coins for the dates of some of the 
galta and Parthian rulers, notably Vonones, Spalyris, Sp&lagadamee, 
and fipalirisea. According to Dr. Tam, whose reconstruction of 
the events of this period is based on the story of W’ou-ti-lao and 
his son in the (Vien-ban-shu, Spalyris, his son Spalagadames, and 
dpalirises were Aaka (Parsii) rulers of Arachosia under the suzerainty 
of the Parthian Suren Vonones, who some years after Maues’ death — 
probably in 53 M b.c.— took the title of “ great king of kings ”. 
In Tam’s view, the title “ brother of the king ” used on their coins 
does not imply that Spulyria and Spali rises were actual blood 
brothers of the Parthian Vonones. It was merely a title of honour 
long familiar at the Hellenistic courts and from them, no doubt, 
adopted by the Parthiana. In 49 b.c. or thereabouts Spalagadames, 
the sou of Npalvris, was killed by Hermnus with the help of a 
Yueh-ehi eluef, and wa* succeeded by Spaliriaca, who overthrew 
Hemiams (c. 30 B.c.), annexed Kapifi, and took the title " king 
of kings ”, which he conferred at the same time on his son 
Axe* 1 

A different view of the events of this period is advanced by 
!U, sum in the Cambridge History of India. He takes Azes, the son 
of S|>alirises, to be Azes II, not Azes I ; he holds that Spalyris and 
Afiabtgaditmea were actual brothers of Vonones, and he infers 
accordingly that the latter began to reign about 30 B.C. Azes I 
and Azilwes he places before, instead of after, the Axachosian 
group of rulers, and accepts 5S B.c. as the date when Azes I came 
to the throne. 

To lUjmou's scheme various cogent objections have been raised 
by Tarn, which 1 shall not repeat here. But there is one insuperable 
objection, os it seems to me, which has not yet been noticed. It 
concerns the series of coins struck by these rulers in the Arachoaun 
mint, vi*. \onones with Spalahores, Vonones with &palagadamea, 
Spalinses with Axes, Ares alone, and Azilises. These coins form 
a very small, very distinctive, and closely connected group. Th« 
most noteworthy type is that found on the round silver issnea. 
thi the obverse is the king on horseback with couched spear and 
Un*k legend ; on the reverse, the figure of Zeus radiate standing 
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to front, leaning on a long sceptre held in left hand and holding 
a thunderbolt in hia right hand. 1 The figure of Zoos is peculiar and 
unlike that on any other coins of the Greeks or fSakas. It is copied 
from coins of Hehodes, but the drawing is inferior. The bearded 
head of die god is bent sideways and downwards and pressed into 
the shoulder, and the left elbow is bent at a sharper angle than on 
coins of Hetiocles. The Kharoshthl legends around the reverse 
are also distinctive ; for the lettering in every esse is strikingly 
clumsy and irregular, and evidently the work of an engraver 
unaccustomed to the Kharoshthl alphabet, doubtless because 
Kharoshthi was little used in Arachoeia. Now, the strange-looking 
figures of Zeus described above, which most almost certainly be the 
work of one engraver, are found only on ooina bearing the names of 
Vonones and f5palahorea, Vonones and £palagadames, Spal irises, 
Spaliriae* and Aces, and Arcs alone.* Had Itapson’s series of rulers 
been correct, it is obvious that the same Zeus figure ought to have 
been found on issues of Azilisea, from which it is entirely absent. 
On the other hand, Tarn's sequence of rulers accords perfectly 
with this numismatic evidence if, as may be presumed, the engraver 
ceased to work some time in the reign of Ares I. 

The copper issues of the Arachosian rulers tell the same tale. 
With three exceptions noticed in the footnote,* they fall into two 
groups : those of Vonones with $palahores and Spalagadamee in 
one ; those of dpalahores with 6palagadames, Axes and Azilises 
in another. The former exhibit the type : Obv. : Heracles to front, 
crowning himself with right hand and holding club and lion skin 
in left ; Rev. : Athene standing to left with shield and spear. 4 
The figures of Heracles and Athene on t hese coins are comparatively 
well drawn, noticeably better than the Zens figures on the silver 
issues. The other group shows a quite different type, viz. Obv. : 
King on horseback in beaded square ; Rev. : Naked Heracles seated 
on rock, diademed and supporting club on knee* In all the coins 
of this second group the execution is noticeably poor, the seated 

• Conn., Coin* a f it* / ndo-BffOuan*. Sahu, and Anatom*, PL XV, No*. 1-4, 9. 
11. It; n V, No*. 4 and la ; B.U. Cal.. PL XXJ, Nos. 7, 8, 10; PI. XXII, 
Nos. 1 sod 3 ; PI XVII, Nos. 9 sad 10. 

• Rapsoa himarlf attribute* these coin* to An I. not Asa* II. 

• Conn., op. rit-, PL IV, 8. 10, and IS. 

• Cornu, op. at.. PL IV, S sad « ; B.U. Cal., XXI, 9 sad 11. 

• Com., op. ctU, PL IV, 7 ; VI.#; VIlI,*sad3s; B. M. Cat., XXI. 1 1 sad It. 
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figun of Heracles, which was copied from an excellent prototype 
on ooins of Euthydemna I, being in every case sketchy and weak, 
and the Kharoehthl lettering marred by the same clumsy handling 
M on the silver pieces. Each of these two groups forms an entity 
in itself, and the question presents itself, which of the two is the 
earlier. If, as Rapeon contended, Axes I and Axilises preceded 
dpelahores and flpeUgadames, we should have the curious anomaly 
of Am* I and Axihses introducing the inferior type of the Seated 
Heracles, of Vonones with flpalahores and flpalagadames sub- 
stituting the superior type of the Standing Heracles and Athene, 
and of flpalahores and flpalagadames reverting to the other type 
again — a quite ineradicable procedure. On the other hand, if Tam 
is right in holding that Axes I and Axilises came after the others, 
then the sequence is perfectly logical : Vonones with flpalahores 
and flpalagadames use one type ; flpalahores with flpalagadames 
introduces another, and this second type is then carried on by 
Axes 1 and Atilises. 

In my view, therefore, there can be no question that the sequence 
of these kings postulated by Tam iR the right one, though I venture 
to differ from him on a few minor points. Thus, in regard to the 
date of Maues* death, Tam seeks to show that the commonly accepted 
date for that event is definitely established by the testimony of the 
Jaina KdLakdrkaryakalhdnaka . He assumes that the only person 
who could have achieved the conquest of Ujjayinl in 62-61 B.C., 
was Mauea, and he concludes that the reconquest of that city by 
Vikramaditya four years later followed on the death of Maues. 
This assumption appears to me in direct opposition to the Jaina 
account in the K&lakdcharyakalhanaka, which states specifically 
that Ujjayinl was attacLed and overcome by certain feudatory 
Shibis of the flaks king (Maues), who were in disgrace with their 
overlord and acting presumably in defiance of him. After making 
UardabilU, king of Ujjayinl, prisoner, these Shahis proceeded to 
elect one of their own number as rayodnaya, that is, supreme 
overlord, not, be it noted, as kthatrapa or mahdkthatrapa , which 
they would have done, if they had recognised Maues as their 
•uaerain. If we accept the Jaina story at all — and there seem to 
be no grounds for rejecting it — we cannot surely ignore theee 
eeeential parts of it. 

With this point, however, disposed of, the case for potting 
Manes death in 58 s.c. falls to the ground. For, granted 
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Aj« did not oobm to the throne until some years later, then Maaes’ 
death may hew ooouned any time prior to the assumption by 
Vononee of the imperial title, which happened probably in 54 or 
53 B.C. To what extent Vononee wae able to make good 
his claim to that title is problematical. In Araehoaa, 
Spalahora and his son Spalagadamee both acknowledged 
his suaerainty, the former designating liimuftlf by the 
honorific title " brother of the great king ”, and the latter 
merely as the son of Spalahoree. Later, as vassals of Vononee, 
they extended their sway to Kapifi and Taxiia, where their coins 
are found in the early Saks stratum. Spalirises, too, started by 
calling himself merely “ brother of the king ” ; later, he took the 
title “ great king ", and conferred it also on his son Axes I ; lastly, 
he proclaimed himself “ king of kings ”. Tam, who takes the 
view that Spaliriaes put an end to the kingdom of Herausua 
about 30 B.C., concludes that Sp&hrisea and his son Axes must have 
been using the imperial title at the same time. They may have 
done so, but it should be noted that the bronze coin of 
Spalirise* with the Seated Zeus Nikephoros of KipUl, which Tam 
accepts as proof of his victory over Hornucus, was struck in 
the Ararhosian, not in the Kapift mint, and it is quite likely, 
therefore, that it was struck as a propaganda coin, for the 
purpose of asserting his claim to the overiordship of Kaptfl, 
which he may well have done on tho occasion of his assuming the 
imperial title, though he was not in de facto possession of Kipiil. 
His action would thus be on a par with that of Indian rulers, when 
they laid claim to the title of Chakravartin or Universal monarch. 
Had he been in possession of Kspiiif itself, he would naturally have 
made use of the superior mint in that city. 

Now what has Professor Bachhofer to say of this chronology ? 
He accepts Tam’s date for the death of Hanes in 58 B.C., but pats 
the accession of Axes I in the same year, and rejects the rest of 
the scheme in its entirety, maintaining that Vonones, the suzerain 
of Arachosia, was identical with Vononee I of the Arsacid dynasty of 
Parthia (x.D. 8/9-11/12), that his vassal Axes wsa Axes II, not 
Axes I, and that Axes’ predecessors &pali rises, Spalagadxmes, and 
dpalahores have consequently to be fitted in somehow between the 
reigns of Axilises and Axes II. Bachhofer’s first argument relates 
to the era of Axes. How, be asks, did Axes I come to give his name 
to an era which started in 58 b.c., if he himself was not associated 
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M M great king ” with hi* father Spalirises until about 46 B.c. f 
Thia queetion had already been answered, though not, I think, v«y 
convincingly, by Tarn himself, who suggest* that, in adopting the 
new era, A*ea may have been deairouB of emphasising the fact that 
ha waa not a 6aka, but of Persian blood, and that hia house and 
people had never been subject to Maues. Alternatively he soggeats 
that by dating hia era from the year of Manes’ death (68 B.C.), 
Am was claiming not only to have succeeded to Manes’ empire 
but that that empire, though it had lapsed de facto, had never 
lapsed de jure. Neither explanation is very convincing. A simpler 
and more likely one, aa it seems to me, is that Azoa’ conquest of 
the Eastern Panjab and the Jmnna valley brought him into contact 
with parts of India where the Vikrama era was already in use, and 
that he found it convenient for many reasons to introduce that era 
generally throughout his dominions, where it would naturally come 
to be known by his name. This would account for his name alone 
bemg attached to the era without the addition of his imperial title. 
In Hindustan the Vikrnma era was commonly distinguished from 
other eras by the word t.n(a, whatever precisely that may mean 1 ; 
in the Punjab ond North-West it was distinguished by the word 
dplM. 

This, however, is not Professor Bachhofer’s chief argument. 
That argument is a palseogruphic one, based on the coin legends of 
these Araehosian rulers. He observes, os Tam and earlier writers 
had done before him, that the square forms of the Greek letters 
0, E. and Q occur on acme of their coins, and he infers from this 
that the coins in question, including those of $palahores and 
ftpalinses, must lie referred to a date after about a.d. 10. He states 
that D and C indicate a date later than c. 40 b.c. ; that ui indicates 
the period lietweeri s.n l(>-4'>; and U) a dote not earlier than 
about a i> 10. But what actually arc the facts about the use of 
these letters t The square omikron is found at Athens in inscriptions 
dating from the thin! century B.c., in one at Susa dating from 
IW »o., and in another at Scleuaa dating from 72-71 B.c.* In 
Parthia (whence it u generally assumed to have found its way into 
the North West of India) it sppears not infrequently on the coinage 
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of Ondea II (56-88 B.C.). The square sigma, on the other hand, 
is (bond on ooina of the Parthian Uthradates III (56-55 fl.c.) 
and along with the square omikran on those of his successors Orodea 
and Phmatee IV. There is not the slightest reason, therefore, why 
these two signs should not have appeared in Arachosia on the 
coinage of the Parthian Vonones and his vassal ohiefs by 50 B.o. 
There remains the square omega, uj, and its rounded counterpart U). 
Apart from the coins of the Arachosxan rulers this form of the omega 
is used on coins of the Greek king Nicias and the &aka satraps 
Kharabostes and Rajuvula. If, therefore, we were to accept 
Professor Bachhofer’s dating, we should have to assign these rulers 
to about a. D. 10 or later. In no case is this possible. Nicias was 
one of the Greek rulers swept away by the eastern conquests of 
Ares I. He cannot, therefore, have been later than the third quarter 
of the first century n.c. According to the record on the Mathura 
Lion Capital, Kharshostcs was the father-in-law of Rajuvula, 
his daughter being Ayasia Kamula, chief queen of Rajuvula. It is 
unlikely, therefore, that he was younger than the latter. Rajuvula 
himself, who, like Kharahostes, was a member of the powerful house 
of Chukhsa, was a contemporary of Azca I and after his defeat of 
the Eastern Greeks became satrap of the Eastern Panj&b. Later, 
he was elevated to the rank of Great Satrap and extended his realm 
to Taxiia in the north and the Jumna basin, including Mathura, 
in the south-east. On the Mathura Lion Capital he appears already 
as Great Satrap and his son $udasa as Satrap. It is out of the 
question, therefore, to refer his or his father-in-law’s coins to 
the date postulated by Professor Bachhofer. 

It is clear, then, that little reliance con be placed on this epigraphic 
evidence adduced by Professor Bachhofer. But though it fails 
to prove his argument, it does not of course dispose of it, since the 
square forms of these Greek letters were admittedly commoner in 
the first century a.d. than in the first century b.c. We must, there- 
fore, examine his theory on its own merits and consider some of 
the more obvious difficulties in the way of its acceptance. And, 
first, as to the identification of Vonones of the Arachosiaa coins 
with Vonones I, the Arsacid king of Parthia. Professor Bachhofer 
does not attempt to explain how at this period (the first quarter 
of the first century a.d.) an Arsacid king came to interfere directly 
in the affairs of Arachosia. Under Mithridates II a Bunn had 
liquidated the 6aka peril in Sistan, and, as a reward, had received 
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that oo untr y u hit personal fief; and from (hat time onward 
8kOn and the oomtrwa to the east of it, including Arechosia, had 
been the direct concern of the 8orens, without whose permission 
it is highly improbable that any Areacid king oould have asserted 
Km aoserainty over them. And in point of fact no Arsacid, so far 
as we know, ever attempted it. Sorely, too, Vonones I was one of 
the least likely amon g the Areacido to achieve such an ambition ! 
Pot what was his history ? His early years were spent as a hostage 
in Rome, where he is reputed to have acquired effeminate ways of 
life. After the assassination of Orodes II in a.d. 7 he was allowed 
by Augustus to return to Parthia and suoceed to the vacant throne. 
But his Roman manners soon brought him into disfavour with 
bis subjects, and within six years he was defeated and driven out 
of tbe country by Artabanus II. He then became king of Armenia, 
but at the instance of Artabanus was again deposed and, with the 
approval of Augustus, kept in custody in Syria until a.d. 19, when, 
in attempting to escape, he was killed by his guards. Thus he was 
on the throne of Parthia for no more than six years, and for most 
of that time was engaged defending his position against Artabanus. 
Yet Professor Bachhofer asks us to believe that this was the man 
who alone among the Arsacids made himself suzerain of Arachosia 
and the Panjib, and maintained his position there for a dozen 
years or more. Or are we to suppose that the reigns of the four 
chiefs, fipalahores, $palagadames, Spalirises, and Axes, were 
all crowded into the six years between a.d. 8 and 14, when 
Vonones I occupied the precarious throne of Parthia 1 Such a 
supposition would manifestly be absurd. 

Next, as to the identification of Ares, son and successor of 
8 pelinare, with Axes II. The order of succession of the three Saks 
emperors, Axes I, Axilisea, and Axes II, is beyond dispute, since 
Axes I struck joint coins with Axilisea, his son, as co-emperor, »»d 
Axilisea in turn struck joint coins with his son Axes II as co-emperor. 
Thus both Axilisea and Axes II were bom in the purple ; each in 
lttro » " king of longs ” before his father’s death ; and neither 
can be shown ever to have used the leaeer title of “ king ” or 
" P®** king On the other band. Axes, son of Spaliriaes, appears 
first as great king jointly with his father before becoming long 
o* king*. It is char, therefore, that he cannot be ide ntified 
with Am 11. though he may very well be identified with 
Aim I, whom there are other reasons for connecting with 
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ftnmhnsia Indeed, the aamiamatin evidence far identifying Am I 
with the Anehosan king is overwhelming. Let the render who 
hen enj r doabt about it torn again to the Standing Zena type of 
Am I— a type need neither by Axilieee nor by Aeee II — and oompan 
it with the corresponding coins of the Arachoeian rulers (BMC., 
Pis. XVU, 9, 10; XXI. 7, 8, 10; XXII, 1,3; and Conn., op. dt.. 
Pis. IV, 1. 2, 4. 8, 9. 11. 12 ; V, 4, 4o). 

To enlarge further on this argument is superfluous, for with the 
demolition of his main propositions, the whole fabho of Professor 
Bachhofer's thesis falls to the ground. A few words, however, 
must be spared for the coinage of Hermans, which is one of the 
many subsidiary questions discussed by Professor Bachhofer. The 
coins of He nine us found in Sirkap fall into three classes, vis. 
(1) twenty-eight specimens of the type “ Bust of king and Zeus 
enthroned They are all of copper and comprise eleven specimens 
resembling the small silver issues illustrated in PM. Cat., IX, 657, 
and seventeen resembling PM. Cat., No. 666. (2) Two barbaric 
imitations of the foregoing. (3) 263 specimens of the type “ Bust 
of king and Nike ’’ illustrated in PM. Cat., IX, 682, and the legends 
BAZIAEOZ ZTHPOZZY EPMAIOY and Maharaja* rajarajata 
mahatma Heramayata. The first of these classes was no doubt 
issued by Hermatus himself, the second may have been made by 
forgers. As to the third, Tam has attributed them to KujQla 
Kadphiaes and explained them as propaganda coins. Bachhofer, 
on the other hand, says that “ this type was always, and correctly, 
considered to be the last of Hennaios’, who appears there as an 
old man [sic] Neither of these views is, in my opinion, correct. 
The fabric, design, find-spots, and associations of these coins all 
combine to indicate that they were iasued by one of the Salta or 
Parthian rulers who followed Hermeus in the Paropamisadse. Of 
the 263 specimens from Sirkap, fifty came from the uppermost 
stratum, 204 from the late Saka and Parthian strata (II and III), 
five strays from the early Saka stratum (IV), and four strays from 
the Greek strata (V and VI). Of the ooins found in association 
with them, local T&xilan were represented in seven groups, 
Eucratides, Menander, and Maues in two, Axes I in sixteen, Axes II 
in eighteen. Gondophares in five, Abdagases in two, Rajuvula in 
two, Kadphiaes I in eighteen, and Kadaphee in thirteen. It is 
evident, therefore, that these imitation ooins of Hermans, which 
were presumably struck in the Paropamisada, must have had 
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a wide end prolonged circulation at Tania daring the fiake-Pahlava 
period and under the early Kashins. 

Waa Hermans ever in possession of Tazila 1 The presence of 
hia coins suggest that he may have been, and the period during 
which he might have held it waa between the death of Spalagadames 
and the occupation of the city by Ares I. This would go far to 
explain the curious revival of Greek power during hia reign and the 
intimate relatione that he seems to have had with Hippoetratus 
(Tarn, p. 337). On the other hand, the coins actually struck by 
Hernueua were not numerous at Tarila, and may well have found 
their way there in the course of trade between Tazila and the 
Paropamiaadie after the latter had passed into Saka and Parthian 
hands— a supposition which seems all the more likely, because the 
coins in question turned up in the late &aka, Saks -Parthian, and 
Surface strata. 

Professor Hachhofer is of opinion that Hernueua was still reigning 
in the second decade of the first century a.d. This means that he 
must reject the identification of Hermams with the Yin-mo-fu of 
the Ch’ien-han -ahu and the evidence it affords of his having come to 
the throne before 48 h.c. Hut the difficulties involved in Bachhofer’s 
chronology are more formidable than this ; for into this Becond 
decade he ha* now crowded not only Vononea, dp&lahores, and 
flpalagadaines, but also Spalirisea and Ares II, as well as part 
of the reign of Hermams. And this is not all, since by implication 
we must also add Arilises. For Azilises was the immediate 
predecessor of Azes II. and as his coins show that he was ruling 
in Kapidi (he uses not only the Zeus Enthroned type on his 
hemulrachm*. but the Standing Zeus with Mt. Pilusara on bis 
dulmrhms), it follows that he must have come after Hemuena, 
and must be wedged in somehow into the same decade between 
Hernueua and Ate* II. And what, then, of Ares If If Agilisea 
was reigiung in the second decade a.d., how did hia predecessor 
and father come to the throne in 68 B.c. 1 I leave it to their author 
to answer these conundrums, which, I confess, are beyond me. 

Even how, however, we have not finished with this fateful 
second decade *.». For a little later Professor Bachhofer finds 
himself constrained, in furtherance of his paleographic argument, 
to bring the Greek king Nicia* into the same decade «id to make 
the Kashin KujQla Kadphises the immediate suooeaor of Hemuraa, 
allowing • very brief interlude for Sptlirises, but seemingly now 
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whatever for &p*bfcor«ft, Spalagadames, or Arises, whom ha 
evidently exclude* altogether from the Puopamuadw. In support 
of this view he, oddly enough, quotas the well-known passage from 
the Hou-han-shn, which runs as follows : " Kao-fu (Kabul) was 
never dependent on the Tileh-chi, and it is therefore a mistake of 
the Han book (i.e. the Ch’ien-han-shu) when it includes it among 
the five ki-kou. Later on it fell under the dependency of An-bei 
(Parthia), and it was when the Yiieh-chi triumphed over An-hsi 
that they, for the first time, took Kao-fu.” A little further on the 
Hou-han-sha tells us that “ the hi-hou of Kuei-shuang, called K’iu- 
taiu-k’io, attacked the four other hi-kous ; he styled himself king ; 
the name of his kingdom was Kuei-shuang. He invaded An-hsi 
and seised the territory of Kao-fu ; moreover he triumphed over 
Pu t* and Ki-pin and entirely possessed those kingdoms. K’iu- 
tsiu-k’io died more than eighty years old. His son Yen-kao-chen 
became king in his stead. He again conquered T’ien-chu and 
appointed a general there for the administration ”. The meaning 
of these two passages is clear. The Kushan ruler Kujala Kadphises, 
whose identity with K'iu-tsiu-k’io is not in dispute, did not take 
possession of the Kabul region until he had overcome the Farthians 
who were then in occupation of them. Who the Farthians referred 
to were is put beyond reasonable doubt by the numerous coins of 
Gondopharea found in that region. It follows, therefore, that 
Kujala’s conquest of Kao-fu could not have taken place until the 
break-up of Gondopharea' empire, i.e. until round about A.D. 60. 
And it is quite impossible, if we are to accept the testimony of the 
Hou-han-shu, that he could have been the immediate successor 
of Hennaeua, even if the latter’s date could be brought down to 
a.D- 15 or thereabouts. 

What age Kujala was at the time of his victory over the Parthian* 
is not recorded. The Chinese chronicler tells us that he lived to 
be over eighty, but obviously he could not have been very advanced in 
yean when he carried through such arduous campaigns. Assuming, 
however, that he was then between fifty and sixty— he could hardly 
have been more — he would have been bom round about 5 b.c. 
and died towards a.D. 80. His coins have been found in such large 
numbers in Sirkap (more than 2,500 in all, including 412 of the 
Kadaphee series) that it would be natural to infer that be added 
Gaadhara and Taxila to his other conquests. This, indeed, is not 
impossible, though it seems on the whole more likely that it was 
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not Kujfils himself bat his son V’ima Kadphises who annexed 
Tank and the Panjab, if not Gandhara. This would accord with 
the testimony of the Hon-han-shu quoted above. It need not, of 
conne, be concluded that V'ima’s conquest of India waa achieved 
entirely after his father's death. The subjugation and settlement 
of KnjQk's new territories west of the Indus could hardly have 
been completed much before a.d, 60, and as Kuj&la himaelf waa 
then probably between sixty and seventy years of age, nothing would 
have been more likely than that he should retire from active cam* 
pai gninp and leave it to his son to follow np his conquests in the 
lands beyond the Indus. We may suppose, accordingly, that V’ima 
attacked and overthrew the Parthians in Taxi la soon after A.D. 60, 
and that, after establishing himself there, he very naturally made 
use of his father’s coinage, which would be all the more convenient 
because his supply of copper had in any case to come from Southern 
AfghirusUn. There are also some grounds for inferring that he 
may have supplemented his father’s currency by striking some of 
his own in the local mint at Pushkalavatl. These coins, of which 
twenty-three sjtecimens were found in Sirkap, are distinguished 
by the humped bull of Siva on the obverse and a Bactrian camel 
<»n the reverse, with the legend Mahnroyasa rayarayasa devaputrasa 
Kuyula Kara Kaphtasa and other variants. The reason for 
associating them with V’ima rather than with Kuj&la Kadphises 
is that the word kara has been interpreted as the equivalent of 
kola, which was used at a later date in Turkestan with the meaning 
" prince ", and if this interpretation is correct, it would seem 
that the coins were probably issued by V’ima as crown-prince 
during his father's lifetime. In that case a coin with the bust of 
Hcniurus and Heracles and the legend Kujula kara dhramalhidasa 
may also have been issued by V'ima. 

Another coin as to the precise authorship of which there is some 
dispute, is a small silver piece of which four unique specimens were 
found in Birkap. It shows the bust of a Kushan king with 
characteristic headdress on the obverse, and Nike holding wreath 
and palm on the reverse, with the legend . . . maharajata rajatirajata 
Ku tk am am yu(rupaja) There are good grounds, as I have shown 
elsewhere, for attributing this silver piece to KujQk rather than 
V’ima Kadphises, and this view is also taken by Professor Bachhofer. 
But he suggests that it was struck soon after the death of Herman* 
in the second decade of the first century a.d. The date pro po s ed 
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is impossible. Hu silver coinage wu struck soon after the conquest 
of the Lower Indus country in order to replace the silver coinage 
of the oonqnered Parthian chief* from which it was copied, and 
whioh was represented in Sirkap by a number of unique pieoee found 
in company with the Kashin coins. All the coins in this group an 
of pure silver and of the same fabric and style ; and all emanated 
from the same mint. The other rulers represented an Saaan, 
Sapedane s {if that is the correct name), and Satavastra. Of these 
the earliest was Saaan, who was the nephew of the Strategoe 
Aipavarman and belonged, therefore, by blood or adoption, to 
the powerful Goruaia family. He had held a high position— possibly 
that of Strategoe, like his uncle, though this is not stated, under 
both Gondopharee and Pacoree ; then, as the empire began to 
break up and the Parthians were forced farther and further west, 
he evidently carved out a kingdom for himself somewhere in the 
region of the Lower Indus, taking the title of “ great king and 
saviour This be may have done either during or after the reign 
of Pacores, who succeeded to the throne sometime after a.d. 45, 
and may be presumed to have reigned for ten years or so. Sapedanes, 
on the other hand, who uses the imperial title, could not have 
done this until after Pacores' death. To a still later date belong the 
coins of Satavastra, which were less worn than those of his pre- 
decessors. Last of all come the Kadphises’ coins, issued no doubt 
after the Rushan conquest of the Lower Indus, which on other 
grounds can hardly be assigned to an earlier date than a.d. 6ft. 
Thus it was a very far cry from the death of Henn»ue to the time 
when these early Rushan coins were issued. In point of fact it 
could hardly have been lees than a century. 

On the vexed subject of Kaniahka's date both Tam and Bachhofer 
accept the view that he came to the throne in A.D. 78, and was the 
founder of the 6aka era. This is the date adopted by Rapson and 
Thomas in the Cambridge History of India as well as by several 
other scholars, who reckon a.d. 78 as the last year of V’ima’s and 
the first of Kaniahka’s reign, and place the death of Kajflla and 
accession of Vima round about A.D. 60. They may be right, but 
there are weighty argument* on the other side, which have yet to 
be countered. One of these, as already indicated, is that, if KujOla 
died about a.d. 60, he must have been some seventy years of age 
when he won his great victories over the Parthians — an hypothesis 
which, on the face of it, is highly improbable. Another objection 
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k Out between the death of KujOla and a.d. 78 there wee all too 
little tim e for the abundant and widespread coinage of Soter Megaa, 
to say nothing of that of V’ima Kadphises himself, especially if 
Kuj&la's own coins were in use for some years after die conquest of 
the Panjib. 

Then there is the testimony from Chinese sources. For the thirty 
yean between a.d. 73 and 102 Pan-ch’ao, the famous Chinese 
general, was pursuing his career of unbroken conquest in the West, 
which added the kingdoms of Shen-Shen, Khotan, Kuoha, and 
Kashgar to the Chinese Empire. 1 It would seem hardly possible, 
therefore, that during this self-same period and in these same 
regions Kanishka was also winning those great victories which 
enabled him to extend his dominions to the east of the Tsung-ling 
mountains and caused the tributary Chinese princes west of the 
Yellow River to send him hostages.* Another no less cogent objection 
is that the llou-han-shu Annals, which cover the period only between 
A.D. 25 and 125 anil up to that date show an intimate knowledge 
of what was happening in neighbouring countries to the west, give 
us a precise account of the reigns of KujOla and V’ima Kadphises, 
but make no mention of the much more famous Kanishka.* 

As to the evidence of monumental remains, it is significant that 
the small stopa K. 3 at the Dharmarajika, which contained three 
coins of Kanishka, belongs to a class of semi-ashlar structures, 
including among others the larger stQpas K. 1 and N. 4, none of 
which could hove been erected much before a.d. 150. To the same 
Knahan group belongs also a somewhat later stupa, P. 6, which 
contained three coins of Huvishka and seven of Vasudeva, and 
was presumably erected during the latter’s reign. Such evidence 
is not of course conclusive, but it warrants at least the presumption 
that Kanishka was reigning in the middle of the second century. 

Evidence pointing in the same direction is also famished by the 
brorue casket from the StOpa of Kanishka at Peshawar, the ooane 
and decadent decoration of which seems to indicate a date sub- 
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•tantnOy ktv *Nav» tlx beginning of Kjuushks’s reign, if *!*»* 
nign storied in a.d. 78. I hesitate, however, to make use of this 
Bynunt, because I think it not unlikely that the etflpa in question 
may have been built, not by Kaniahka I, but by his lest famous 
grandson, Kaniahka II, who may be identical with the Kanika 
who, according to Tirana tha, was s prince of vast wealth and 
erected four great stapes at the four points of the compass, while 
providing at the same time for the maintenance of 30,000 bhikahua. 

Yet another sidelight on this question of Kanishk&’s date comes 
bom two inscribed sculptures of the Mathura School at Sifichl 
in East Valwa (Akara). One of the inscriptions is dated in the 
year 22 of the Kaniahka era and in the reign of a Raja Vaakuahana, 
whom we may take to have been a minor feudatory of the Kuahins. 
The other, to which Professor Bachhofer refers without apparently 
realizing ita true significance, 1 is dated in the year 28 and in the 
reign of Vaauahka, son of Kaniahka I (1). Assuming that Kaniahka’a 
era started in a.d. 78, these dates would correspond with A.D. 100 
and 106 respectively ; aaauming that it started in a.d. 128, they 
would correspond with A.D. 160 and 156. It is clear, however, 
that the sculptures could not have been dedicated at the earlier 
dates, since Sanchl was then in possession of the Andhras, who 
were wholly independent of the Kush ana and would certainly not 
have tolerated the setting up of these records. On the other hand, 
they might have been dedicated when Akara was in possession of 
one or other of the Western Satraps who acknowledged the 


1 Cf. Bachhofer* footnote 204 on p. 350 of hi* article. In the tame footnote 
he pula forward another ingenious argument baaed on the to-called C h a ah ta n a 
statue from Mtt near Mathura, bat the premiaea are too flimsy for hia conclusion 
to be taken seriously. The only reaeon for connecting the ctatoe in question with 
the Western Satrap Chaahtana, eon of Ytamotika, ia the fragment of an inscription 
consisting of three aitkanu and part of * fourth, which Vogel read aa . . . mo mhanm. 
Evan if the reading Ckailtma be correct, it ie obviously far from proving that 
tha eta toe rwpreeenU the Weatern SaUap of that name or that be belonged to the 
Kashin royal family. Nor do we know when the statue wee carved or when ft 
wee metalled in the derahvlo. The derohala bad been buiH in the reign of Uuviehke'* 
gra ndf ath e r (presumably V'ima Kedphnre, wbcee atatoe had been pieced Inaid e It), 
bat bad then fallen to ruin end wae restored daring the reign of Huviehke. It ie 
probable, therefore, that the statues found inaide it were set up either soon after 
Me erection or after ita renovation in tha reign of Hu Tishka. But it ia alio puasibie 
that arena of the stature, eg. that of Kaniahka, may have bean brm^fct from 
tone other arte and tot all ed in the deeatula some year* after their execution. 
Whatever be the truth of the matter, we should dearly not be pwtiflad In drawing 
ewiiJftnaa aooh aa Bachhofer haa daw. 
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■maty cl tbs Kashin emperor, La. other during thereegn cl 
Kahapina, rhner known date* are from a.t>. 119 to 124 — in which 
cam Kaaiahka'a in cut hove started a lew years before or after 
100 — or after Akara had again been wrested from the Andhna 
by Radndtatan I— an event which took place shortly before 
aJD, ISO— m which eaee Kannhka* era would have started aboot 
an 128. Of the two da tea, the later u for every reason the more 
hkely In any case these inaenptiona eeem to put a.D. 78 out of 
court. 

For the foregoing and other reasons which 1 cannot now disouas, 
I incline to accept the date adopted by Vincent Smith, Konow, and 
A Orel Stein. My personal view, as already indicated, is that Knjftla 
drove the Parthians out of the Kibul Valley about a.D. 00, when 
he was between fifty and sixty years of age ; that his son V’ima then 
earned his conquests into Gandhara, the Panjab, and Sind, and 
eventually succeeded his father in or about a.D. 78. 1 V’ima'e reign 
may then have lasted into the opening years of the second century 
a n., after which I surmise that there was an interval of a couple 
of decades or so before Kamahka succeeded him. 1 During this 
interval there seems to have been some disintegration of the Ktishaa 
power, but it w virtually certain that one or more viceroy* under 
the name of boter Megas- a title used by Vima himself— continued 
to rule the Panjib and North-West on behalf of the absent Rushan 
ovsrkml. 

1 ll » n«H»*urtl, T th»i it* Kitartn inecnpOco of U» ym r 1M - a.o. 76, 
sutka no moo tmn of • Kushin ruler st TuiU. 

' A port (rum *>lhe» nmaplrrmtioas, the rh&nfM in script, Unfaefe. u>d deeign 
IS the sows of the two rulers pout to an UUerraj belmu them. 
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The “Em ol Zoroaster?? ''if Jr < 

Bt 8. H. TAQIZADEH 

r ia well known that the time of Zoroaster and the date of hie 
birth or that of the announcement of his mission have not so 
far been indisputably established. In spite of very numerous 
writings published during more than two centuries* in which the 
question has been studied by many scholars, no unanimous con- 
clusion has been reached. The opinions of famous scholars in the 
last eighty years have differed so widely that the date suggested 
has ranged between the eleventh or tenth centuries and the last 
part of the sixth century B.C. We are still hardly near to agreement 
on the matter. 

The object of this article is by no means an attempt to survey 
those studies or to solve this difficult question. No fresh attempt 
would appear useful so long as no new data have come to light, as 
all the scanty material available for building up conjectural theories 
has been examined. 

The expression “ era of Zoroaster ” in this article has, therefore, 
no connection with the real date of Zoroaster’s life, It refers only 
to the date that seems to have been popularly accepted in Sasanian 
times for that of the “ coming of religion ”, which probably means 
Zoroaster's announcement of his mission. Although apparently 
during the Sasanian period no era for dating events was in use in 
Peraia in the current life of the people except eras of the ruling 
kings, which as a rule began with the year of accesaion, and ended 
with the last civil year of the reign preceding s king's decease, 1 
there are several indications that in some religious or scientific 
books of the period an era popularly believed to begin with the 
commencement of the tenth millennium of the world cyclos was in 
use. The millennium belief of the late Zoroastnan cosmogony is 
well known. According to this belief, out of twelve millennia of 
the whole period of the existence of the world, 6,000 yean had 
elapsed when the first man, homo primtu, was created, and another 
3,000 yean (or 3,096 yean) bad elapsed when Zoroaster appeared. 
Thus Zoroaster came at the beginning of the tenth millennium. 

* We have raw u*dx*Uooe of U* exietraue ofu ' EnJ AnUeUr " in ww 
writing of tte Bynta eabjerU of Mt, bat no defeat* proof of tte aee in 
itiSI or acoxiCcrai IVnins d cirnwmt i of tbe fW se nien period 


law. 
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The date of the beginning of the tenth millennium cannot be 
uoeitained unlew the date of Zoroaster's mission (or his birth) 
u fixed with certainty, If it were fixed it would have possibly 
constituted the epoch of an era to be used by all Zoroastrian 
communities just as Christians, Manichieans, and Muslims 
have based eras on the birth or death or some event in 
the life of the founders of their religions, but the teamed Persians 
at Baainian times, who had no clear idea of their history and of 
the sequence of historical events, had apparently little knowledge 
at the dates of the past ruler* of their country or of that of the 
founder of their religion. This ignorance was, I think, mainly 
due to the absence of a continuous era by which they could count 
time from a fixed date.' They knew, of course, the name of Alexander 
who hail conquered their country, and the Arsacide dynasty which 
preceded the Sana man. Hut having cut themselves off from Greek 
and Homan culture, more or less dominant in the Parthian period, 
through the national or rather chauvinistic revolution of Ardashir 
awl hi* immediate successor*, they knew apparently nothing — or 
very little of the Seleucid era, used commonly not only by Greeks 
and many other cominuiuties in the Hast, but even by all Christian 
Syrian* in the Persian Umpire. The Seleucid era has many different 
name* according to the different jieople using it, such aa the era 
of the Creeks, the Syro Macedonian era, the era of contracts, the 
era of the astronomer* of Babylon, etc. It became known aa the 
era of Alexander among Muslim authors who took this name from 
the Hvn«n*. There are, however, reasons for believing that under 
tin* name the era was not known, or at least not familiar to the 
Persian* in the early Saaaruan |>erioda. For instance, they would 
not have put the date of Alexander's domination in Persia only 
’.W. year* Wore the foundation of the Sasanian dynasty if they 
hail had knowledge of an " era of Alexander ” (beginning soon 
after Alexander's death), and when they could easily find by inquiry 
from their Syrian and Creek subjects that the year of the founda- 
tion of the Sasanian rule corresponded to the 538 th year of the 
*' era of Alexander " (Seleucid), They (or at least some of them) 
may, however, have known this era under the name of the “ era 

' Aa MT* hrfuuunt m J|7 *r »< tppaprtitlv in uaa tx-fore Suanian* at hast 
ta frctaw nHn (» f . lUbjVauan donmmUl, and Uu w*», no ifcmlrt, tha 
- Aiwet Kia ‘ . but it ■* doubtful if it va* era* in paml naa aa tba Parthian 
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of the astronomers at Babylon ", u it must have been used under 
tkh bum among the Chaldeans of the central region of the empire 
(Lower Mesopotamia). Mini used this era under this name in hie 
“ Shipfirakan ", written in Persian for the benefit of the Persians 
in the middle of the third century. 

Poanbly the Persians have come to believe that this “ era of the 
Babylonian astronomers" was identical with the beginning of 
their own millennium, i.e. the tenth millennium of their cosmogonieal 
cycles which they believed corresponded with the appearance of 
Zoroaster. 

Ibu Naubakht (Abfi S&hl), the famous Persian astronomer of 
the eighth century' (see KUab al-Fihnti, p. '274), stated (according 
to Maqrixi in his ai-Afaira'tr wal-l'tibar, vol. 1, p. 254, Bulaq 

edition, where the name is misprinted as I) tliat from 


the day on which the sun started to revolve jL- ^ y ^a 

(by which the beginning of the seventh Zoroostrian millennium is 
meant ) up to the end of the 25th year of the reign of AnQsharvan 
(Khosrau I) 3.867 years had elapsed. This makes the 25th year of 
Khosrau I, the famous Sasaninn King, or s.t). 555-6 the 867th year 
of the tenth millennium (Htuarat or “ thousands ”). Actually A.D. 555 
was the 867th year of the Scleucid era. A similar though not exactly 
identical humber is found in Bir&ni’s book al Qundn al-Miu'Udi 


composed in a.i>. 1030 (Berlin MS. Orient 4 to 1613), where in the 
chapter relating to " fardarut ” the 25th year of the reign of 
Khosrau I is given as conesjionding to the 851st year of the fourth 
millennium (i.e. front the appearance of mankind). 1 The difference 
of sixteen years from Ibn Naubakht’s number may be the result 
of some different calculation which I tried to explain in a previous 
article ( BSOS vol. ix, p. 139). The 25th year of the reign of 
Khosrau I was apparently the year when the famous Persian 
astronomical tables called Zij i Shah or Zlj i Shahriyaran were 
composed. 


There is another very curious instance of the possible identifica- 
tion of the Seleuchi era with the millennium of Zoroaster. -The 
Chronologers of Ardashir, who considered the interval between 
Alexander the Great’s rule in Persia and the beginning of the 

1 Per foil details «m the artwlr on " Borne ChrooolugicsJ data relating to the 
Seaaaiaa period " by the pant writer, BSOS ^ rol. Is. p. IS*. 
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. espoe to be only 266 yean and established this a* an 
official reckoning. apparently knew (perhaps by inqniiy from pagan 
tyriana of Babylonia) that the foundation of the Saaanian empire 
conwponded to the year 538 of an era used by the natives of the 
country where their* new capital was established, namely “ the 
era of the astronomers of Babylon Therefore, these chronologera 
believing that the astronomer's era was the beginning of their own 
" t h" M — n ' 1 " (tenth millennium) and marked the coming of their 
pmphet, they had to divide this numlier (538) into two parts, one 
for the period Iwtween Zoroaster and the, death of Alexander, and 
the other for the tune from the latter event to the rise of the 
Hanamanx to js<wer. The former part comprised the reigns of the 
prr Alexandrian kings from the thirtieth year of the rule of 
Vt»hta*i* to the cm! of the reign of the last of his successors (Dara) 
plus the reign of Alexander until his death, considered by them 
to lie fourteen years ; and the latter part was assigned to the 
period Utwccn Alexander's death and the accession of Ardashir to 
the throne of lrun. which period was considered to be that of the 
mgn of Amacules. Thus they put 272 years for the first part 
(258 for the reign of the Kiunians and 14 for that of Alexander) 
•ml 2fW> years for the second part, (the Ashkanians). 

Now w hat is the origin of these two enigmatic numbers (258 or 
rather 272 sail 206) < Two different conjectures may be advanced. 
The first is to Kup|swtc tiint Persian chronologera and historians of 
the Saaanian period, having no clear idea of the length of the 
Parthian rule or of the length of time between the death of Alexander 
and the foundation of the Saaanian empire, may have assumed that 
the lieguming of the Purthian period had followed immediately 
upon the death of Alexander. They may also have confused the 
first A rancid with one of their most famous kings of that dynasty, 
or the date for the foundation of the Arsacide dynasty with that of 
mine great victory which may have marked the culmination of 
Parthian power and glory. If such an epoch-making event, or a 
great king, acipnring for the first time the title of “ King of Kings”, 
could Is* sought in some date around 40 n.c. the puzzling number 
2fifi could js*rha|w Is* explained. One might suppose that the 
Parthian period was reckoned by Saaanian chronologera as 286 
year*, while tin* remaining 272 years were given to the period from 
Zoroaster to the death of Alexander. The length of Alexander’s 
reign being counted by Persians as fourteen years, the interval 
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between Zoroaster and Alexander’s oonqueet of Iran or the death 
of Dili would then be 258 years. According to this theory we 
must suppose that tits 266 years given to the Parthian period 
was based on a historical, though erroneous, calculation by placing 
its beginning 283 years later than the death of Alexander (323 b.c.) 
and 209 years later than the beginning of the real Arsacid era 
(247 b.o.), and that the number 258 given to the interval between 
Zoroaster and Alexander (or 272 between Zoroaster and the death 
of Alexander) was no more than the simple result of subtracting 
266 from 538 without any traditional foundation whatever. It 
must then be assumed that on this wholly wrong calculation 
Persian historians proceeded to adjust the length of the reign of 
the Parthian kings known to them by dividing the 266 years among 
them and making the total period of their rule fit in the framework of 
this time. They had then to divide also the 258 years between the 
reign of Vishtaspa after the coming of the religion (i.e. after his 
thirtieth year of rule), and that of his successors down to the end 
of Dara. The result was on one hand the table of Ashkanian Kings 
and the length of the reign of each of them according to the official 
Sasanian history books (such as Khtoatdi Namak) preserved in the 
first table of Birflnl’s Chronology, p. 117, giving a total of 266 years 
to the whole of the period of the Parthian rule ; and on the other 
hand the table of the Kianian Kings from Vishtaspa to Dara and 
their reign, which could only be worked out artificially so as to 
fit with the total period of 258 years. 

The second possible conjecture for the solution of the two 
enigmatic numbers is to suppose that the number relating to the 
interval between Zoroaster and Alexander was an old and genuine 
tradition, and that it represented the real or at least popularly 
credited distance of time between the prophet and conqueror in 
much older times (even in the Achsemenian and early Parthian 
periods). Therefore, the Persian chronologers, believing in the 
identity of the era of the astronomers of Babylon with the be ginning 
of the tenth millennium and the appearance of Zoroaster, divided 
the number 538 (which was the date of the year of the accession of 
Ardashir to the throne of Iran as King of Kings according to the 
era of Babylonian astronomers) in two parte. The first part was 
naturally to correspond to the traditional interval between 
Zoroaster and the death of Alexander, i.e. 258 4- 14 = 272 yean, 
and the second part, or the balance left after subtracting this 
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number (272) from 538, they amgaed for the rule of the Ashkanian 
dnutf endwi »** Ardaahir’s victory over Aidavan, and 
{according to their belief) began immediately upon the death of 
Alexander Thu* they reached the conclusion that Zoroaster lived 
&3S year* before Ardaahlr, ami that the death of Alexander and the 
beginning of the Parthian period (both of which they believed to be 
of the mine date) wm 272 years after Zoroaster or the beginning 
of tbeir •* thousand ", and hence 266 years before the accession of 
Ardaahlr to the throne of Iran in a.d. 226 (or Sel. 538). Thia 
theory would mean that, unlike the first theory, out of the two 
enigmatic miml-rs. the first, i.e. 258 (or 272), was genuine, and the 
second (266) artificial, obtained only by calculation. 

Hildcgard Levy in her interesting article in JO AS. (vol. 64 (1944), 
p. 197) entitled “ The Genesis of the Faulty Persian Chronology ”, 
discussed thia same question at some length, and having rightly 
identified the "era of Zoroaster’ - or the beginning of the tenth 
millennium with the Seleucid era 1 preferred the first theory. By 
a comprehensive survey of the sources of Parthian history she 
tried to find an event in the Parthian period around A.D. 40 that 
might offer a suitable milestone in their history, and fit with the 
*up|n*ed emmenus assumption of the Persian chronologers that 
such an event marked the foundation of the Arsacid mle which they 
presumed to have followed immediately upon the death of 
Alexander. Her theory, however ingenious, seems hardly to offer 
the right solution. There seems no need for supposing that the 266 
years till'll by the official Hasanian Chronology as the length of the 
interval W tween Alexander and Ardashtr are connected with any 
real historical fact of the Parthian period. Persian chronologers 
apparently confounded the date of the " coming " of their religion 
with that of the Winning of the reign of a Macedonian diadochos 
wh« began to rule in Iran twelve years after the death of Alexander 
(wh.we conquest markeil m their lielicf the end of the glorious 
period of Zoroastrianism). Therefore no one need believe that they 
could have any correct and detailed knowledge of the history of the 
five and a half centuries between Alexander and Ardashir. These 
chronologers who relied perhaps on the unwritten and confused 
tradition of Mobads bad but a vague idea of the number, date, or 
the order of the kings of the former dynasty. In their tradition 

' 1 ttW *" ” Mirlo «on independently, but the learned lady baa 

wrtatoly full right to priority by pubiiahing her ingemou* remark*. 
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they had only a confused memory of gnat names and famous 
achievements and gnat events. Having no era for the record of 
the sequence of the eventB and being by excessive nationalism 
almost isolated from Greek culture and Roman annals, what they 
remembered and preserved by tradition consisted of the following 
facts : that their religion was founded by Zoroaster, who lived 
258 years before the “ cursed ” Greek conqueror, Alexander ; that 
Alexander ruled for fourteen years (possibly taken from a Greek 
source where probably the whole period of Alexander’s rule 336-323 
is counted, inclusive of his year of accession and the year of his 
death) ; and that tribal kings reigned in Iran after Alexander, of 
whom the last was Ardavan, the adversary of Ardashir. Having 
mistakenly identified the date of Zoroaster and the beginning of 
his millennium with the Seleucid era (“ era of the astronomers of 
Babylon ”), they naturally put the beginning of Alexander’s reign 
in Sel. 258, and his death in Sel, 272, and so counted the 2C6 years 
of interval between Sel. )eara 272 and 538 (the latter date being 
known to them as that of Ardashir’s reign as King of Kings of 
Iran according to the astronomers’ era) as the length of the reign 
of the “ tribal KingB ”, by which name they meant the Arsacides. 

Thus the number 266 was nothing but the result of the deduction 
of the traditional number 272 from the historical 538 which was 
the Seleucidan date for the accession of Ardashir to the imperial 
throne of Iran in A.D. 226. To hold fast to the number 266, take it 
for some real date before Ardashir, and try to explain it by con- 
necting it with an epoch-making historical event, would be some- 
what similar to the procedure of Kisravi, the uncritical historian 
of the ninth century, who gave the Sasanian dynasty a rule of 
over 696 years by subtracting 266 from the Seleucidan date of 
Yazdegird’s death in a.d. 652, namely 963. 1 

It is perhaps useful to reiterate that the Sasanian chronologers 
had no conception of the Seleucidan era as the “ era of Alexander ” 
which later became the usual name of the era in the writings of the 
Syrian Christians, such as Aphraates, etc. Otherwise they would 
hardly have dated Alexander’s reign as the 258th year of the era 
of Alexander. 

The above explanation of the enigmatic numbers disproves the 

1 This is according to the Kiaravfs table as given by Blrflni ( Chronology , p. 130) 
on the authority of {jlamza of Isphahan. The numbers in the printed copy of the 
book of Qsmzs (Berlin ed., pp. 16-16) are, however, erroneous. 
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somewhat ftnUstic theory of Maa'fldl (BOA., viii, p. 96) and Bfrttnl 
(in hi* al-Q&nM al Mat'Udi) to the effect that Ardaahlr had inten- 
tionally faUSed the history oa apocalyptical ground by reducing 
the length of the Parthian rule («ee BSOS., voL ix, p. 139, and 
▼ol x, p. 128). 



Buddhism in Ceylon 

Bt SIB JOSIAH CROSBY 
Foreword 

I FEEL bound to record my grateful sense of obligation to those 
Sinhalese Buddhists, whether belonging to the Holy Order 
or laymen, who have helped me in the preparation of these the 
following notes. Their courtesy was unfailing and their readiness 
to impart information inexhaustible. As for the humbler and less 
educated Buddhists of Ceylon, it is impossible not to be touched 
by their simple devotion and by the vivid manner in which their 
religion enters into their life. 


I. Historical 

Note . — The facts set out in this section have been taken chiefly 
from A Short History of Ceylon, by H. W. Codrington (Revised 
Edition, London, Macmillan and Company, 1939). 

Buddhism is profossed by the vast majority of the Sinhalese, 
who make up the greater portion of the population of Ceylon. 1 

According to credible tradition Buddhism was introduced there 
by Mahinda, son of the Indian Emperor Asoka (268-231 b.o.), 
who dispatched missionaries to various adjacent countries. This 
occurred about 247 B.c., in the reign of King Devanampiya Tissa 
of Anuradhapura. Before that time this monarch must have 
adhered to Hinduism, which made its influence felt continuously 
from the dawn of history in Ceylon and is still closely associated 
with Buddhism so far as the religious practices of the ordinary 
Sinhalese are concerned. King Devanampiya Tissa and a large 
number of his subjects embraced the Buddhist religion after listening 
to Mahinda. Thereafter the King built for the fraternity of monks 
(the Sangha) at Anuradhapura the monastery known as the Maha 
Yihara, for so long the centre of Bud dhis t orthodoxy in Ceylon. 

1 Tho latest Census (1946) showed that the population of Ceylon comprised 
6,650,825 souls, of whom 64- 4 per cent were Buddhists and 69-0 were of Sinhalese 
race. Followers of the Hindu religion accounted for 19 9 per cent of the popula- 
tion, and wen meetly Tamila. 9 - 1 per cent of the population wen Christians, and 
6-5 per cent wen Muslims. 

H 0 l 
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fib afao built a v&&ra on Mihint*!? , a hill cloae to Aauradhapata 
which mi tbe scene of Mahinda's first appearance to him ; among 
other religious edifice* erected by him in the same city was the 
Tbttpirima, tbe first of its dagabat and supposed to enshrine the 
right ooDarbone of the Buddha. The story goes that King 
Devinampiya Tissa also sent an embassy to the Emperor Asoka, 
a* a result of which Mahinda's sister Sanghamitta joined her brother 
in Ceylon, where she introduced the Order of Nuns. Legend relates 
farther that she brought with her the right branch of the sacred 
Bo tree under which the Buddha attained to Enlightenment. This 
branch was planted within the precincts of what was once the Maha 
Vihara at Anuradhapura, where it still flourishes with the reputation 
of being the oldest authenticated tree in the world. 

The form of Buddhism carried to Ceylon by Mahinda was that 
of the Southern school or the lllrmydna (" Lesser Vehicle "). Ever 
■inf* the day* of King Devanampiya Tissa this Southern, and 
relatively purer, school of Buddhism has continued to be the 
religion of the Sinhalese, though there were times when efforts 


were made to supplant it by followers of the Northern form or 
Uahaydna (" (Jreater Vehicle ”), whose chief stronghold was the 
monastery attached to the great Abhayagiri Dagaba, that was 
begun at Anuradhapura by King Vatta Gamani (circa 104 B.C.) 
and completed 218 years after the foundation of the Maha Vihara 
uT° f- , tl C ) ' Th * Al ' hft y a « iri Eternity separated from the 
Malm V ilmra and founded the Dhammaruci sect, which was 
a*oc«t«l with the Vaitulya heresy (of Mahaydna origin) and was 
suppressed by King \oharaka Tissa in the third century ad 
if? m the same century, in the reign of King Gothabhaya, some 
V , ! T of lh ° AM »yagm establishment reverted to the 
•* ; hw *- r ’ * h,,st * «*■«* took place among them to another 

JTw ’ T** «**. *l»» » mw hmtiewl 

ZZZZ 7 n ’ htreti » «• «» ^ rui 

?;,T ot 7 M *“ VM » *» d ^ 

»,rt ' ** : l»t.r, however, he ha 

7 ami offended them by erecting on its lands the Jeta- 

fung AggZZl V a tb f 8ect ‘ A ««toy or two later 

W “ *» a further 

PP D 01 ** which disappeared finally from 
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Ceykm in (he reign of Parakrama the Great of Pobnn&rawa 
(aj>. 1163-1186). 

Thus the orthodox monks of the Maha Vihara fraternity resisted 
all attempts to crash them and in the end won a complete victory. 
So there are now no traces of the Northern form of Buddhism in 
Ceylon unless the Mahdydna is to be regarded as having contributed 
to the Hindu influence that still pervades the practice of Buddhism 
by the people at large. This triumph of the Hxnayana monks hen 
helped to establish the reputation of Ceylon as a centre of orthodoxy 
and of Pali studies ; but that reputation is based equally upon 
the work of the great commentator Buddhaghosa, who in the fifth 
century a.d. came from India to Ceylon, where he translated into 
Pali the Sinhalese commentaries on the Buddhist scriptures and 
composed his own religious treatise the Viauddhimagga. Already 
under King Vatta Gamani, in the first century B.c., as a con- 
sequence of the dissemination of false doctrine, the Buddhist 
scriptures and their commentaries, which had been handed down 
hitherto by word of mouth, were for the first time recorded in 
writing. This work is said to have been achieved by means of a 
convocation assembled at Aluvihare, a monastery at Matale, not 
far from Kandy, and still extant. 

Owing largely to invasions from India, the capital of the Kings 
of Ceylon was transferred from Anuradhapura to Polonnaruwa, one 
of the Polonnaruwa monarchs being King Vijaya Bahu I, who 
reigned from a.d. 1056 to 1111. This king restored the Buddhist 
religion, which had become impaired by the various Indian wars, 
and he caused the monastic succession to be renewed from RamaMa, 
that is, the modem district of Pegu, in Lower Burma. 1 

Although there are no historical grounds for placing the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into Ceylon before the time of King 
Devanampiya Tissa in the third century B.c., popular legend claims 
that the Buddha visited it three times. On his first visit he is 
supposed to have come to Mahiyangana, whence he expelled the 
Yakkhas or demon inhabitants of the country ; his second visit 
was to Nagadlpa (in the Jaffna Peninsula), where he settled a 
dispute between the local (Naga) princes ; and on the third occasion 
he went to Kelaniya (near Colombo), proceeding thence to Adam’s 
Peak, where he left the imprint of his foot, and afterwards to 

1 From s Burmese account we learn that the request for help in renewing the 
nooesoon was addressed to King Anawraht* of Pagan. 
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tgmidhtpm Tie ampler devotee* stall firmly believe aadh 
tiVn 

Not only tii the right collar bone of the Buddha said to have 
boon bv Devinampiya Tias* in the Thfiparama Dagaba 

at Anuridhapure, but this king is said to have received from 
the Buddha's alms- bowl. This bowl waa one of the sacred 
object* possession of which was a sign of kingship, but it was removed 
to India by a Tamil invader. The Tooth Relic is still preserved 
in a at Kandy, considered the holiest of all Ceylon’s shrines. 
H purports to be the left eye-tooth of the Buddha and to have 
been brought to Ceylon in the hair of a princess from Kalinga (in 
India), at the request of the King of that State, who wished to 
prevent it from falling into the hands of an enemy. It is said to 
have been brought in the fourth century a.d. when Siri Meghavanna 
reigned at Anuradhapura, and it is reputed to have remained in 
Ceylon, with one brief interval, ever since. It is an object of such 
intense veneration that the Kings of Ceylon were not expected to 
continue on the throne if deprived of it. The relic was transferred 
from Anuridhapura to Folonnaruwa, where Parakrama the Great 
built for it the circular temple, Wata Da-ge. Subsequent kings, 
throughout their wanderings during many wars, were careful to 
take the Sacred Tooth with them wherever they established 
themwlvea. 

Although the monks of the Maha Vihara succeeded in maintaining 
orthodoxy in Ceylon, there were times when discipline in the 
monastic brotherhood left much to be desired. This was probably 
due to the constant wars during much of the medieval period and 
to the occupation of the Northern region by Tamils. So we hear 
of convocations living called for the reform of monastic discipline 
(i) in a.n. 1222 by N ijaya Bahu III, whose capital was at Damba- 
deniya ; (ii) his son iVrakr&ma Bahu II (1234-1269) ; (iii) Vikrama 
Bihu III of Gampola (riroa 1357-1374) ; and (iv) in 1396-7 by 
Vira Bahu. 

But the monastic order did not suffer only from a relaxation of 
discipline during this period ; there was also a lapse in the succession 
of holy order*. To restore this succession and re-establish valid 
ordination King Vijaya Bihu I of Polonnaruwa, as has been related, 
had recourse to the good offices of monks from Burma. Between 
four and five hundred years later King Vimala Dharma Sfirya I 
of Kandy rent an embassy with a similar object to Arakan, and in 
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by King Vimala Dbnu Sfirya H of Kandy, the state of &« 
BndAttti ctegy calling once again, for urgent reform and the temple 
land* having been allowed to become hereditary property. In 
ajo. 1760 King Kirti Sri of Kandy dispatched an embassy to the 
King of Siam with a request that Siamese monkB might be sent 
to Ceylon to renew once more the validity of monastic orders. 
The request was entertained, monks from Siam arriving in 1763 ; 
the renewal by them of valid ordinations led to the founding of the 
Siam Beet, the most influential of Ceylon’s throe sects to-day. 
The other two, the Amarapura and the Ramaniia Sects, were 
founded in a.d. 1801 and 1862 respectively, by monks who were 
stQl not satisfied as to the maintenance of monastic orders and of 
ecclesiastical discipline in Ceylon and who accordingly repaired to 
Burma, where they were ordained afresh. The mission to Siam, 
it may be remarked, repeated a precedent in reverse, for centuries 
before the Siamese monarch King Ram Khamheng of Sukhoth&i 
(a.D. 1276-1317) had received a religious mission from Ceylon, 
which he had invited that the Buddhist Church might be placed 
upon a proper footing within his realm. 1 

While independent monarchy still ruled in Ceylon, the king was 
the protector and patron of the Church, to which he made large 
benefactions, chiefly of land for monasteries. After the last king 
of Kandy was deposed in a.d. 1816, Church and State were parted 
and the three Buddhist Beets left to manage their own affairs. 

A member of the Siam Sect reckons there are about 14,000 
monks attached to it. The Amarapura and Ramaniia Sects are 
said to include some 3,000 and 2,000 monks respectively. This 
gives a perhaps exaggerated figure of approximately 19,000 monks 
for a population of nearly 7,000,000, mostly Buddhists. Anyhow 
the proportion of monks to laymen is considerably less than in 
Burma, where monks are computed to number 100,000 out of 

1 Two oenturiea afterwards a like service was rendered by tbe Buddhist Church 
in Ceylon to the Church in Burma. In Buddhitm in Burma (Burma Pamphlets, 
No. 3, published by Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd., 1943), the author, G. Appleton, 
writes as follows with reference to the Burmese King Damma-zedJ (1473-1402) : 
" His moat important work was the mission of twenty-two monks which be sent 
to Ceylon in 1475. These monks received valid ordination from tbe monks of the 
ancient Mahi Vihirs monastery, and on their return they transmitted these 
orders to the oiergy throughout Burma.” This occurred in the reign of the Sinhalese 
King BSumusaika BCfan VI of Kfltt*. 
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» B uddhist population no more thin double that of Ceylon. 
In bygone days Sinhalese monks must have been far more numerous 
»u.~ B0W| || it testified by the very many ruins of religious buildings 
on the site* of Anoridbapura and Polonnaruwa. To-day candidates 
for admiMion to the Holy Order grow fewer every year ; the devout 
— i«g in this tendency a sign of our materialistic age and of the 
diminishing stress laid upon the spiritual life. 

It is (or used to be) the custom for every Buddhist male in 
Burma and Siam to enter a monastery at least once during his 
lifetime, if only for a single Lenten season of about three months. 
No such custom prevails in Ceylon where, indeed, the caste system 
would militate against it. But once a Sinhalese BuddhiBt has 
taken full orders it ia unusual for him to discard the yellow robe, 
since he would incur public disapproval. In Siam and in Burma, 
however, a monk is free to leave the brotherhood at any time with 
impunity, in accordance with the principle laid down from the first 
that Buddhist monastic vows need not be taken for life, 

In Ceylon, us in other Hlmydna countries, the Order of professed 
Nuns (bktkkhunn) has ceased to exist. In place of ordained nuns 
are found vp&sikas, women who have undertaken to observe “ the 
ten precept* " and lead a life devoted to religion. They shave their 
heads and are dreaaed in white. 


II. Hindu Influence on Buddhism in Ceylon 
It is often the boast of Buddhists in Ceylon that their religion 
is purer in form than anywhere else, not excepting Burma, Siam, 
•ml Cambodia where, equally with Ceylon, the Hlnaydna school 
prevails. Although Sinhalese Buddhists may be entitled to pride 
themselves ujon the orthodoxy of their doctrines, the practice 
of their religion has been more corrupted in Ceylon than in any 
other /fimydna country. 

For one thing practice has been affected by Ceylon’s peculiar 
***** system, derived from India in remote times, and, though leas 
wverely enforced than before, effective even now, more especially 
in such a matter a* intermarriage between members of different 
CMiea. Although the system of caste in Ceylon differe from, and 
M ks» ng>d than, the Indian and makes for differentiation of a 
«aal *»ther than of a religious nature, the unfortunate fact remains 

King Klrti Sri. of Kandy, that sovereign enjoined that only member* 



of the highest, or goigama, cast© should be admitted to it. Sinot 
tins Imitation has been enforced ever since by the Siam 0Mt, 
which at the time of its foundation in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century possessed a monopoly of Buddhist holy orders, it follows 
that, before the establishment of the Amarapura and R&maMs 
Sects, so Sinhalese oould become a monk unless he belonged to 
the goigama caste. 1 So, it is difficult to see how the claim to 
exceptional purity of religion can be substantiated, since it is ons 
of the outstanding merits of the Buddha’s teaching that distinction! 
of caste were not recognized in the composition of the monastic 
fraternity. No such distinction is made in Siam or Burma oi 
Cambodia, where the caste system does not obtain. 

That admission to the Holy Order was dependent on caste before 
the time of King Kirti Sri is shown by a quotation from Robert 
Knox’s Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon, printed in London 
in the year 1681. Knox was an English sailor taken prisoner in 
Ceylon during the reign of King Rajaainha II, of Kandy (circa 
1629-1687). He wrote 

“ The first and highest order of priests are the tirinanxes who are 
the priests of the Buddou god. Their temples are Btyled vihare. . . . 
They admit none to come to their order but persons of the most noble 
birth, and that they have learning and be well bred ; if such they admit 
many.” * 

1 This is in theory the cultivator class, but includes the best bom families. 

1 It may be of interest to continue with this quotation from Knox, as throwing 
light upon the condition of the Buddhist hierarchy in the early Kandyan daya. 
He goes on to say : — 

“ But they (i.e. Buddhist monks) do not presently, upon their admission, 
arrive unto the high degree of a tirinanx ; for of these there are but three oi 
four, and they are chosen out of all the rest of the order unto this degree. These 
tirinanxes only live in the vihar and enjoy great revenues ; and are, as it wore, 
the superiors of all the priests, and are made by the king. . . . All the rest oi 
the order are called gonni. The habit is the same for the whole order, both 
tirinanxes and gonni. It is a yellow coat, gathered together about the waist, 
and comes over the left shoulder, girt about with a belt of fine packthread ; 
their heads are shaved, and they go bare-headed, and carry in their hands s 
round fan, with a wooden handle, which is to keep the sun off their head. . . . 
They have the honour of carrying the tallipot with the broad end over their 
heads foremost, which none but the king does." 

This is a fairly accurate deacription of the dress worn by the monks of the 
Siam Sect to-day, exoept that an umbrella of modem Western type has been 
substituted for a leaf of the " talipot ” palm as a protection* against the sun. 
(The purpose of the round fan is to screen the monk’s face from the public view.) 
By “ tirinanx ’’ I presume that Knox means " theruninsS ”, an honorific term 
for a monk of senior standing. By " gonni " is perhaps meant “ gannintnaB *' 
(aee later under the section dealing with the Bnddhiet sects). 
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though cotan m those countries is impregnated with Hinduism, 
nhidi st cm time flourished there side by side with Buddhism, 
the latter so metimes in its northern form. (In ancient Cambodia 
it was a combination of Hinduism and Mahdyam Buddhism that 
produced what have become the impressive ruins of Angkor.) 
Bat, since their exclusive adoption of the Southern form, Hindu 
influenc e has been confined chiefly to art and legend, and, 
wen so, direct cultural contact with India was lost hundreds of 
years ago. The gods of the Hindu pantheon may still form a dim 
background against which the figure of the Buddha is set in the 
of the ordinary worshipper, but into the everyday practice 
of his religion they do not enter at all. 1 

Of the four dewlas at Kandy, which are regarded with great 
veneration by local Buddhists and Hindus alike, only one is situated 
on the premises of a Buddhist monastery, but all of them except 
one are close to the former Royal Palace and to the Temple of the 
Tooth, the other being a little further away. 

The dmlla within the precincts of a monastery is sacred to 
Natha, who is popularly identified with Maitreya, the future Buddha, 
in whoee coming advent Buddhists of the Southern and Northern 
schools unite in lielieving. There is reason to think, however, that 
Nath* may be identical with Avalokitcsvara, one of the Bodhis&tvas 
of the Makdydm school. This devala enjoys special sanctity and 
the Kings of Kandy are said to have repaired to it at their corona- 
tion immediately after leaving the Palace. Although nominally 
a Buddhist religious building, it contains what to all outward 
apj«ea ranee is a Hindu sanctuary, whose curtain is seldom or never 
drawn aaidc, though the image behind it is stated to be shown to 
•uccewuve lay administrators of the devoid on their first appointment 
to oflice. It is alleged that a cobra guards the inner shrine, malting 
acceas dangerous to all but the initiated. The building is not 
imposing and the air of mystery which envelops the figure enshrined 
m it is altogether out of keeping with the practice of Buddhism 
u» other /futayu«« lands. 

The Maha (t.o. The Great) Devala is dedicated to Vishnu. Here 
the curtained shrine conceals a wooden cabinet aaid to onntain 
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• rad Modal-wood image of the God miraculously wafted kook the 
ms to Dondra (the southernmost point of Ceylon), at the end of 
the eighth century aj>. Beside the major shrine ia another one 
dedicated to the Alut Nowara Bandars. 

The third of the devaku situated near the Royal Palaoe is 
dedicated to the goddess Pattini and contains a painted image of 
her behind the usual curtain. 

The fourth devala, further removed from the Palace than the 
others, is in honour of the Kataragama God. A curtain veils a 
small golden image of the deity, which is reported to have been 
donated by an Indian prince. 

All of these devalas are reputed to be richly endowed and to 
each of them is attached a basnayaka nflami, or lay administrator, 
who looks after the temporalities. In view of this and the sanctity 
attaching to these establishments, the religious services which 
I saw held in them struck me as regrettably lacking in dignity. 
The officiating kopuralas were none too immaculately attired in 
garb such as might be worn by any wayfarer, and they were only 
to be distinguished by a soiled white cloth worn round the head. 
Only at the devala dedicated to the Kataragama God was the service 
performed with more becoming decency by a Tamil Brahmin. 
(I understand that the religious care of this shrine has reoently 
been entrusted to Tamil Brahmins, though the temporalities are 
still in the charge of a Sinhalese administrator.) 1 

There is no lack of dignity in the religious offices celebrated by 

1 In his book, already quoted, Robert Knox writes rather disparagingly of the 
kapurfllaa as follows : — 

“ The second order of priest* (after the Buddhist monks) are called Koppnba 
(obviously meant to designate kapvr&Uu), who are the priests that belong to 
the temples of other gods ; their temples are called dewals. These are not 
distinguished by any habit from the rest of the people ; no, nor when they am 
at their worship; only they wear clean cloth os, and wash themselves before 
they go to their service. These are taken out from among the hondmms 
(Le. members of the highest caste) : they enjoy a piece of land that belongs to 
tbs dewal where they officiate, and that is all their benefit, unless they steel 
somewhat that is dedicated to the gods. They follow their husbandry sad 
employments as other men do ; but only when the times of worship are, which 
mostly ia every morning and evening, oftener or seldomer, according at the 
revenue will hold oat that belongs to that temple, whereof each is priest. The 
service is, that when the boiled rioe and other victuals are brought to the temple 
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JSsddhut monks in the Temp!* of the Tooth. Bat here also Hindu 
ia flneoce j* to be discerned in the ceremonies performed before the 
art* casket enshrining the Relic, to which are made daily offering 
of food, fruit, and betel, and which from time to time ia bathed 
vicanoaaly by having water poured over its reflection in a mirror. 1 

In addition to venerating the Buddha and paying respect to 
Hindo and to local deitiea, the people of Ceylon have alwaya pro- 
pitiated maleficent beings or yakkhat, who may be nature spirits, 
or the ghosts of the departed. In other words, like the Burmese 
and Siamese, many of the Sinhalese are still animists. The so-called 
"devil dance*”, with which the name of Ceylon is associated, 
are a feature of their animistic rites. 

i An illustration »f I bo client tn which Buddhism and Hinduism are still 
Uktenntnglnl it furnished by the following extract from the issue of tha Timet of 
Cttbm for 261 h February, IWfl 

" Hindu pantheon »» Huddhut Temple 

“ Uattiealoa, Tuesday. 

" An mierenung ceremony in connection with the laying of the foundation 
stones for the erection of the image* of the Hindu deities — Maba Brahma, 
lakanda, Vtahnu, Iswara, (taiudevi, Bumandevi, and Katliadevi — took place 
at the (tera Maiulmtya Buddhist temple in Knddamunai. 

•' A Urge number of Budilhinte slid Hindus were present at the auspicious 
hour. Hang aim 1 'irith wua chant. d by a number of Buddhist priests.” 

(To be continued 1 



Minor Sanskrit Texts on the Prajha>paranrita 

1. The Prajna-paramita-pindSrtha of Dirinaga 

Bt GIUSEPPE TUGCI 

T HE palmleaf manuscript containing the text of the Prajiid- 
pdramitd-pinddrtha by Dihnaga was found in the monastery 
of j£alu which I visited in autumn 1939. It consists of three leaflets 
without indication of any date. This small book is an epitome of 
the Astasdhasrikd-prajM -p&ram ltd and it is intended to classify 
the arguments expounded in this treatise and to adapt its long 
repetitions to the logic of a rational and intelligible scheme. 

Though Haribhadra quotes from it, there is a certain discrepancy 
between the Abhisamaydlahk&ra and the PinMriha ; anyhow, both 
represent two of the most significant efforts of Mah&y&na dogmatics 
to impress a logical coherence upon the bulky expositions of the 
MaMydna-Sdtras. 

On account of their brevity and preciseness these versus memorials 
of Difm&ga enjoyed great diffusion in Mah&y&na schools, since in 
the most concise way they summarized one of the texts generally 
considered as the chief guide for realizing and experiencing the 
fundamental tenets of Buddhism, thus preparing the way to 
nirv&ua. 

The booklet was translated into Chinese by She hu, who arrived 
in K‘ai fung in the year a.d. 980. It bears in Chinese the title : 

*£«» and is said to be the work 
of Ta yli lung. Nanjio (1309), followed by Bagchi (Canon bouddhique 
en Chine, page 604), restored the Sanskrit title in the follow- 
ing manner : Bitddha-mdtrka-prajM-pdramild-sangUi-idetra, and 
attributed tentatively the work to Nag4rjuna. 

The catalogue published by the T6hoku Imperial University and 
Hobogirin on the basis of the Tibetan restored the Sanskrit title 
in the following manner : A rya-prajnd-pdratnitd-tahgraha-ledrikd, 
rightly attributing it to Dinnaga. 

The Tibetan translation is included in mDo agrel : aP'ags pa 
I tt mb kyip’a rd tup' yin pai tt’ig k’ur bya pa : drya^rrajM-pdramitd- 
tangraha-kdrikd (mDo agrel, xiv, no. 2, and cxxviii, no. 7). But 



itHiko known w bryyad stoft b»du>, which, as rightly stated by 
Cordwr, corresponds to the Sanskrit Aftasdhatrikd-pu^drAa. This 
Tw^p. t hat the book was known under either title, though on the 
authority of the Sanskrit manuscript we may presume that the 
original title was Pmjnd-pdramitd-pinddrtha. 

This book was commented upon by Triratnadasa, dKon mc’og 
gaum gyi abaft* in his Prajnd-pararmtd-sahgraha-vivaraiM. 

Trirntnadusa is well known to the Tibetan tradition : according 
to T&ran&tha (Sehiofner, pp. 127 and 140) he was a pupil of 
Vasubandbu and a friend of Diftnaga, who commented on one of 
hi* works. Some Tibetan authorities were inclined to identify him 
with Arvailhra, though there is no support for such a view. 1 His 
commentary exists in Chinese {Taishfi, no. 1517) as well aB in 
Tibetan (mDo agrel, xiv, no, 3). 

The translators were : into CLinese She hu, into Tibetan the 
Kashmirian Pandit TilukakalaAa and Bio ldan Ses rab of the rNog 
clan. This is the well known lotsava of the eleventh century, 
upon whom wo are well informed by Tibetan sources ; for instance, 
Deb t er than jto, Ca, p. 37 ; Buston, History of Buddhism, trans. 
Obermiller, p, 215 ; Q. Tucci, Indo-tibetica II : Rin cen bzaii po, 
p. 3ft. 

The authority which the PrajM-pAramitA-piudfirtha enjoyed is 
proved by t lie quotations from it found in some dogmatical works. 
Haribhadra refers to it five times in his Abhisamaydlahkdrdloka : 
p. 14 (v. 7). p. 18 (w. 3-4), p. 28 (v. 1), p. 80 (v. 57a), p. 218 (v. 56).* 

As regards the sources of the treatise there is no doubt that it 
follows strict I v the points of view of Asanga. This is shown, for in- 
•tance, by it* classification of the various modes of unsubstantiality : 
these are according to Diftnaga sixteen, as compared with other 
list* of eighteen [Mahdvyutpatti, n. 934-951) or twenty Mnyatds 
( Haribhadra s Abhisamaydlahkdrdloka, Tucci ed., pp. 90 ff.); in 
the AbhisamayAlaftkAra itself no classification of the iunyatds is 
contained. 

The chief source and the standard work on this topic being the 
Madhydnia nbKdga, DiftnAga follows naturally this book com- 
mented upon by Yasubandhu and Sthiramati. In one case he uses 
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til* mam wwda u & WrvW of the MadkyitUa-vxbh&ga ; ripddya- 
bMm tad debopratifthdiahfanahsotih (v. 10) to whioh verse 1, 17, 
of Madhydmta^ibhdga may be oompared: bhoktrbhojartataddeha- 
pratifthdvastuMnyatd. 

Naturally there is nothing extraordinary in it, since the works 
of Maitreya-Asatga were soon considered as most authoritative by 
the school to which Dihn&ga belonged. The Mrih&s were certainly 
learnt by heart by every pupil eager to become proficient in Mahfi- 
yftna dogmatics. But there is a certain difference between the 
traditional order of the sixteen modes of unsubstantiality as 
expounded in Madhydnta-vibhdga and that followed by Dihn&ga, 
as can clearly be seen from the following table : — 


Madhydnta-vibhdga. 

Dihndga. 

(1) bhoktrf. (= adhyatmai). 

Id. 

(2) bhojanal (= bahirdhy). 

Id. 

(3) adhy&tmab&hyai. 

Id. 

(4) mabai. 

Id. 

(5) Shnyatai. 

lakpaoai. 

(8) paramarthaj. 

dilnyat&J. 

(7) saipakrtai. 

prakrtii. 

(8) asaipBlcrtal 

atyanta&. 

(9) atyantai. 

anavaragrai. 

(10) anavaragrai. 

sarvadharmai. 

(11) anavakarai. 

param&rthai. 

(12) prakrtil 

abh&vai. 

(13) lak^apai. 

abh&vasvabh&vai. 

(14) sarvadharmai. 

sarpskrtai. 

(15) abh&vai. 

asaqiskftai. 

(16) abhavaavabhavai. 

anavakarai. 


This diversity in the arrangement of the 6finyat& is easily 
explained, since Dinn&ga tried to adapt rather forcibly to his 
scheme the contents of the A Hlasdhasrikd-prajhd-pdramitd. and was 
therefore compelled to follow the arguments of the text he com- 
mented upon. 

The section on the ten vikalpaviksepa points to the same con* 
elusion : these viksepa* have been, as known, concisely enunciated 
by Asahga in the Mahdydna-sdtrdlankdra (xi, 77), and then, with 
mine details, in the Mahdydna-sangraha-idttra (trad. Lamotte, 
chap. 11, p. 115). Mention of them is also made in the Vijhajhi-md- 
tratd-tiddhi of Hiuan Tseng, transL by La VaQfe Poussin, p. 621. 



TO OS THE PIUJSi-PiSijaTi 
Tbe Tibetan version follows quite faithfully the Sanskrit orign 
the Chinese translation la generally satisfactory, though She 
baa very often to struggle with the irreducible diversity of 
two languages, and, though adapting very closely his text 
Sanskrit, often he fails to render the conciseness of the original 


Sanskrit Text 

Namab prajfiAp4raniitdyai 

prajftip&raiiiiUl jfiunam advayam sa tathagatah j 

sAdbyA iAdarthyayogena taechabdyam granthamargayoh || 1 || 

kitavai tAdhikarai ca karma bhavanayd saha | 

praUifdo litigant apac ca sanuAnmaarc udahrtam || 2 || 

AraddhAvaidtp pravrttyangam Aasta pnrijac ca sakaini [ 

deAaUlau ca rurdijiau svapramdoyaprasiddhaye || 3 || 

saftgitikartd loke hi deAakdlopalaksitarp j 

sasakifikarp vadan vnkta pramapyam adhigacchati || 4 || 

•.rv.rp caitsrp niputatmaSravanadeh prakirttanaip | 
pr&<*Agiknrn tu evartha mukhya dvutrimSad eva hi || 5 || 
prulilicriah sodiuldkArah Aunvatdvd yathnWramam | 
mnhet*. ’atasahaaryd sa vijneyo Hyapadeiatah || 6 ]| 
ittbam aataMhnsriyam anyuna ‘rthair yathoditaih | 
granthuaamkiwpa ’trn la evartha vathoditah || 7 j| 
bodliMwttvain na jxUiyumity uktavarps tattvato munih I 
bhnklA 'dlivatriukttvastunarp kathitu tena Sunyata |j 8 |) 
ruiwtji rupasvahhdvena Aunyarn ity uktitah punah | 
bdhyany ayatandtuhn bhogydni pratisiddbavan || 9 j| 
rapadv ftbhave taddchapnttwtfmlaksapaksatib | 

’ll 10 II 

‘II 11 II 

I 

II 


Ml 

II 15 II 


i it J u l caoiKlIiyutiuikani ity a 

AdhyitmiUridm Aiinyatve prakrtcr api dunyatd I 
vtjnAn.ru |>nm c»trani hi krpaprajnatmakarp mat 
notpanno na n.ruddho va sattva ity adina sphuta 
•attvawmsairayoh ka.mvm darAita tvna Aunyata II 
Buddh.dhanna.ps tathd Ixm l kiaattvad barman na 
Uy IthnA v. mnhs. a sunyd daAtbalddayah || 13 || 
P»ti prat, ynto dharmah kalpitd iti kirttiUtp I 

^ iti coktavL 

mahatya prakMOti j* I 

UUb pudgsWritmyap. bhagavin sarvathd jag 
•Mvadhanni anutpannd iu IdrtUyatA tathd j 


si 




kathitaip dharmanairAtmyam sarvathA tattvavedinA || 16 || 
aAvadyaniravady&niin avpddhiparihAnitah | 
aaipriqrt&wmftkrtftn&Tfl ca ku£al&nam nir&kytih || 17 || 
knfal&nAqi ca Aflnyatve tadgatA ’ksatA tathfi j 
kalpitaiveti bhed&n&m ^onyatAyAh sa samgrahah || 18 || 
daiabhifl dttaviksepaii cittam viksiptam anyatah | 
yogyani bhavati balanam nadvayaj aanaa&dhane || 19 || 
tan apakartum anyonyam vipaksapratipaksatah | 
praj naparamitagranthas te ca sarppipdya darfiit&h || 20 || 
yad aha bodhisattvah sann ity abhavaprakalpanA- 
vikijcpam viksipan iasta sutnvrtaskandhadarianat || 21 || 
etenastasahasryadav adiv&kyat prabhrty api | 

Asamapter niseddhavya vidhinabh&vakalpana || 22 || 
hetuvakyani naitani krtyamatram tu sucyate j 
brahmajaladisutresu jneyalj sarvatra yuktayah ]| 23 j| 
bodhisattvam na paiyami aham ity adivistaraih j 
nirakaroti bhagav&n bhavasamkalpavibhramaip || 24 || 
yan na paiyati namapi [na] gocararp kriyarp tathi | 
ekandhamft ca aarvatas tena bodhisattvaip na paiyati || 25 || 
kalpitasya nisedho ’yam ifci saflgrahadarAanam | 
sarvo jfieyatayarudha akarah kalpito matau || 26 || 
praj naparamitayarn hi trin aamaSritya dekana | 
kalpitarp paratantram ca parinispannam eva ca || 27 || 
nastityadipadaih sarvarp kalpitarp vinivaryate | 
mayopamadidnjtantaih paratantrasya deianfi || 28 || 
caturdha vyavadanena parinispannakirttanarp | 
praj naparamitayarn hi nanya buddhaeya de^ana || 29 || 
daAasamkalpaviksepavipakse de&anakrame 
trayapam iha boddhavyarp samastavyastakirttanaip || 30 || 
yathadivakye nispannaparatantraparikalpitaih | 
abhavakalpanarupaviksepavinivaraparp || 31 || 
tena buddharp tatha bodhirp na paAyamlti vacakaih | 
asamapter iha jneya kalpitanarp nirakrtih j| 32 || 

Aunye rupe svabhavena samaropah kva kena v& j 
ity anyesv api vakyeau boddhavyarp tan nivarapaip || 33 || 
na hi Aunyataya Aunyam iti vakyam vinirdiAan | 
apavadavikalpanaip niriaam sarvath oktav An |j 34 || 
mayopamas tathA buddhah sa svapnopama ity api | 
ayam eva kramo jfieyo vij flair vakyAntarefv api || 35 || 
simAnadhikarapyena prokto mayopamo jinah j 
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mA yopamldiiabdaU ca paratantro tcigadyate || 36 || 
pythaganAnAm yaj jfiAnaip prakrtivyavadanikaip I 
B ^Utp tad buddhaiabdena bodhiaattvo yatha jrnab || 37 || 
nijatp evarfiparp pracchldya tad avidyAvaflkrtaip | 
mAyivad anyatbA bhati phalarp avapna ivojjhati || 38 || 
adrayaayinyatbAkhyAtau phale vapy apavAdinam | 
apavidavikalpAnam apavAdo ’yam ucyate || 39 || 
na rupaip AunyntA yuktA paraaparavirodhatah | 
ntrupA AunyatA nimarupam AkAraaahgataip j| 40 || 
ity akatvavikaipaaya baddhA nAn&tvakalpanam | 
raoaddhi ninyat tad riipam AunyatAy&h kalhanpcana || 41 || 
aaad eva yatah khyAti tad avidyavinimutaip | 
aaatkhyipanalaktyaiva a&vidycti nigadyate j| 42 || 
idatn evoryate rfipaip prajfiApAramiteti ca j 
advayaip dvayam evaitad vikalpadvayabadhanaip || 43 |j 
yuktiip ciha viAuddhatvAt tathi capupalaipbhatah | 
bhlvAbbAvavirodh&c ca aanAtvam api paAyati || 44 || 
nimamAtram idaip ruparp tattvato hy aavabhavakaip | 
tat avabhAvavikalpAn&tn avakaAarp nirasyati j| 45 jj 
ru pam rupaavabh&vena Aunyaip vat prathamoditam | 

Ut SYabhAvanamAropaaaipkalpapratisedhanaip II 46 || 
notpAdam na nirodharp ca dharmaparp paAyatiti yat j 
bhagavAn Aha tad vvaatA tadviArsaaya kalpana || 47 |j 
krtrimarp nAma v&cyAA ca dharmAa te kalpita yatab | 
Aabdirthavor na aambandhaa tena svAbhAviko tnatab || 48 || 
bAbyirtbabbimvfAaa tu bhrantyA bAlasya jrmbhate j 
tatbaiva vyuvaharo 'yam na tv atrartho ’sti k&Acana 1 1| 49 j| 
atra ten* yat ha nAma kalpyate na tathAati tat ) 
vAcyaip vaatu tato ni 9 thA yathAnAmArthakalpanA || 60 || 
prajAApAranutA buddbo bodhiaattvo 'pi vA tathA j 
namaniatnun iti prAhn vyasan aatyArtbakalpanam || 51 || 
iabdAnhapratiacdho ’yatp na vaatu vinivAryate | 

•vam anyrfv api jneyo vAkye^v arthavmiAcayah || 52 || 
naivopaUbhatv samyak aarvanAnioni tattvavit | 
yatb&rt bat vena tenedatp na dhvanei vinivarapaip ]| 63 || 
Subhutu tu dvayam vvaaan Aabdarp AabdArtham eva ca | 
bodbiaattvaaya no nAma paAyamiU sa uktavAn || 54 || 
pra}ftApAramitAvAkyaip nAati van neyatA gataqi | 




Ahyia in keva&rp to ’ith&b . . . atkkpnayA dhiyA || 56 || 
psJa^tirthfatiraJddkro y& cirthAntarakalpanA | 
praj 5Ap&nunit& y&rp hi prokth s& prativarpikh || 56 || 
etAvtn arthasaipkgepab prajn&p&ramit&irayab | 

Avert yate aa evArthah punar arth&ntarairitah || 57 j| 
prajn&pAramit&ip samyak saipgrhy&rtasahasrik&ip | 
jat pup yam aptaip ten&stu prajn&pAram ito janah || 58 || 
projfiApAramitApind&rthaaaftgrahah sam&pta^ || 
krtir &caryadignigap&d&narp (| 

Translation 

(1) The gnoais is the monistic knowledge 1 ; it is the Tathdgata ,* 
the object to be realized 1 ; this word expresses the book in which 
this knowledge is expounded and the path to salvation as well, 
in so far as both are intended to this same aim. 4 

(2) These are the arguments dealt with in the text of the Astasa- 
hasrikd : the basis, viz. the Buddha, the fitness for (listening to) 
the teaching (viz. the Bodhisattvas), what should be done by these 
(Bodhisattvas), the meditation (on the contraries of the ten 
imputations), the classification (of sixteen aspects of unsub- 
stantiality), logical arguing, the faults in which one may fall,* 
the advantages.* 

(3) As factors able to lead the believers to the appropriate action, 
the recorder (sahgitikartd) in order to state his own authority 
indicates who is the teacher, whose assembly listened to the teach- 
ings, the time and the place where the teaching was held. 7 

(4) Am a matter of fact, in this world, the recorder (sahgitikartd) 
expounding things of which witnesses are known and that are 
definite as regards space and time, becomes an authority when he 
relates them.* 

(5) All these (references), viz, the fact that he (the sahgtlikartd) 
heard the teaching as explicitly indicated by the adverb (so), the 
pronoun (/) and the verb (have heard), etc., are occasional * ; the 
fundamental teachings of the gnosis are in fact thirty-two only. 

(6) The sixteen various aspects of the unsubstantiality have been 
expounded progressively by the Astaeahasrikd 10 : they must be 
understood as being explained by various enunciations. 11 

(7) So this Aftcuaharn results from these arguments, as many as 
they have been enunciated, not one less ; a summary of the book 
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i§ ben mated ; the arguments are the same as those explained 
there. 

Th* Scctxin Uksubstaxtuijties 
/ {JnsubstantialUy of inner element* {adhydtmaHnyatd). 

' (8) H» Mcetic truly said: “I do not see the Bodhisattva " ; 
^ thi* way be explained the unsubstantiality of the elements 
which arc supposed to constitute the inner individuality of the 
sentient being. 1 * 

//. V nsubsta nt tali l j of outer elements (bahirdhdivnyatd). 

(9) When again it is said that the objects visible, etc., 1 * are 
unsubstantial m ao far m in them there is no such a thing as visibility, 
etc., he excludes that external perceptions are enjoyable by that 
same person. 

tll-Vl. Unsuhstantwli tics of body, of space, of attributes and 
unsubstantiality itself { Ixihiradhydtrmrnahdlaksanaillnyatd - 
iinyatd). 

(10) If visible objects and the like do not exist, it is implicit that 
the body in which they (are supposed to co-exist), the world which 
constitutes 14 the support of this, the (thirty-two) marks of the 
great man vanish ; when one realizes this, individuality appears 
to that man unreal aa being a mere inner assumption. 

17/. Unsubstantiality of nature (prakrtiiinyatd). 

(11) If the inner experiences are unsubstantial, the unsubstan- 
tiality of nature is implicit 11 ; in fact the spiritual family of which 
one partake* consists of consciousness and it is said to result in 
compassion and gnosis. 

VIII, IX. Unsubstantial tty endless and unsubstantiality without 
beginning and end [alyanta and anavardgraMnyaid). 

(12) When He states that the individuals are neither born nor 
annihilated 14 and so on. in this way. He clearly Bbows that indivi- 
dual* a* well as the cycle of transmigration are unsubstantial. 

X. Unsubstantiality of all dements (sarvadfiarmaiunyatd). 

(13) V\hen it is stated that he does not see either the attributes 
of the Buddha or those of the Bodhisattva, he shows that the ten 
powers of the Buddha and so on are unsubstantial. 

XI. U ^substantial ity of the absolute ( pammdrthaMnycttd). 

( U) Since it is stated that the attributes 11 are imputed, therefore, 
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he dedans that from the point of view of the absolute troth the 
attributes do not exist. 

XII. Unsubstantiality of unreality (abhdvaMnyatd). 

(15) Since with every means he (the Bodhisattva) uproots the 
view that there is an ego, therefore the Blessed one has declared 
that in no way there exists a personality. 

XIII. Unsubstantially of reality (abhdvasvabMvaUlnyatd). 

(16) So when He says that all attributes (r6pa, etc.) are not bom, 
then the Buddha, who knows the truth, has implicitly declared 
that the attributes are equally devoid of substance. 

XIV. XV. Unsubstantiality of conditioned and unconditioned 
dements (samskrta-asamskrtaJunyatd). 

(17) By stating that there is neither growth nor diminution of 
the pure and impure elements, the existence of any moral category, 
either in the plane of the conditioned existence or in that of the 
unconditioned existence, is refuted. 

XVI. Unsubstantiality of non-repudiation ( anavakdra&dnyatd ). 

(18) The meritorious actions are unsubstantial, their conducive- 
ness to nirvana inherent in them is also imputed. 

This is the summary of the various aspects of unsubstantiality. 

The Ten Disthactions 

(19) When *• mind is distracted by the ten mental distractions 
from the other thing (knowledge), then it is unfit, as it happens 
with the fools, 1 ® for the realization of the monistic knowledge. 

(20) The treatise of the gnosis is meant to eliminate reciprocally 
these distractions by having recourse to (the dialectics of) a thesis and 
an antithesis.® 0 Those distractions have summarily been taught 
in the (following) way. 

I. Distraction of non-existence ( abhdvaviksepa ). 

(21) So when the teacher said : “ The Bodhisattva exists,” 11 
he, showing that the constituents of the human personality exist 
from a conventional point of view, refutes the distraction consisting 
in the imputation of the non-existence. 

(22) According to this same rule in the Astasahasrikd, as well as 
in the other redactions of the gnosis, from the introductory verses 
up to the end, the imputation of non-existence must be refuted. 
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(22) Tbeee an not logical argumentations, rather suggestion* 
an hoc given as regards what one must do ; logical reason* are to 
be learnt everywhere else, as for instance in the Brahmajdlat&tora 
and such like books. 1 * 

11. Dutmtum of existence ( bhdvavihepa ). 

(24) When he says : “ I do not see any Bodhisattva,” and 
with such like expressions largely employed, the Blessed One 
refutes the bewilderment consisting in the imputation of existence. 1 * 

(25) In so far as he does not see in any way either a name or a 
field of experience 11 or the action or the constituents of human 
personality, therefore he says that “ he does not see any 
Bodhisattva ". 

(26) ** This is the refutation of all imputed “ and this is the 
synthetical synopsis of the gnosis ; all appearances assumed as 
being object of knowledge arc imputed in mind. 

(27) The teaching, in the gnosis, is done by having recourse to a 
triple aspect of things ; imputed, relative, and absolute. 17 

(28) With the expression “ it does not exist ”, all imputed is 
refuted ; when holy texts say that things are like illusory appearances 
and employ them' examples, they explain what is relative. 

(29) With the fourfold purification ** the absolute is explained. 
In the gnosis there is no other teaching of the Buddha than this. 

(30) In the methodical explanation of the doctrine intended to 
be the antithesis of the ten imputations, the three aspects of the 
things (as above snid) are to be understood as being enunciated 
here lioth in a summary and in an extensive manner. 

(31) Hn, for instance, in the introductory part of the gnosis 1 * 
on the Iwsis of these three aspects of the existence : imputed, 
relative, and absolute, He (viz. the Buddha) refutes the distraction 
which consists in the imputation of non-existcnce.*® 

(32) IV hen the speakers *' say: “I do not see either the 
enlightened or the illumination ”, up to the end (of the book) the 
refutation of the imputations ” is to be understood. 

111. IhsIrartioH bused upon positive assumption (adhydropaviksepa). 

(33) “ When matter is essentially unsubstantial, then where or by 
what can the positive assumption that it is an essence take place ! 
U is understood that in the other expressions such a refutation is 
alao implicit. 
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IF Distraction based upon negative assumption (apmMsviifepa). 

(34) When He says, in the oourse of the teaching, that unmb- 
■tantiakty ie not each on account of ** unsubstantiality, He expresses 
an absolute refutation of the negative imputation. 

(35) The same applies to other expressions such as “ The Bnddha 
is similar to a magic appearance ** ; he is like a dream ” ; those 
who know should apply this same method even to the other 
expressions contained in the gnosis. 

(36) The Buddha is said to be similar to a magic appearance 
because He coincides (with the monistic knowledge) itself. With the 
expression “ He is like a magic appearance ” the relative is 
indicated ** 

(87) That inborn knowledge which, being pure by. its nature, is 
present even within the individuals, this very knowledge is expressed 
by the word Buddha ; the Bodhisattva is to be understood as the 
Buddha. 

(38) This knowledge, 37 its nature being obstructed by nescience, 
appears quite different 33 from what it really is, as a magic show ; 
just as (what is dreamt in) a dream does not attain its aim (when one 
awakens), the same happens with it. 3 ’ 

(39) This “ is called refutation of the imputations consisting in 
the negative assumption of those who hold a negative view as regards 
monistic knowledge in so far as they understand in an improper 
way either that knowledge itself or the result (which is derived 
from the realization of truth). 

V. Distraction based upon assumption of identity ( ekatvaviksepa ). 

(40) It is not logical to say that visible matter is unsubstantiality u 
since there is contradiction between the two statements ; unsub- 
stantiality is unmaterial, while whatever is material is possessed 
of some form. 

VI. Distraction based upon assumption of diversity (ndndtvavikfepa). 

(41) In this way the logical impossibility of the imputation of 
the. identity excludes the imputation of diversity ; visible matter 
is in no ways different from unsubstantiality. 31 

(42) It is a creation of nescience that whatever does not exist 
appears (as existent). It is called nescience because it has the 
capacity of making to appear as real what in reality does not 
exist. 

(43) The same thing indeed may be called visible matter and 
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gnom m wall ; the duality is in realiy only identity ; this comes 
to the refutation of both imputations. 

(44) He Buddha explained ** the logical reason of this statement 
in so far as things are by their essence pure and transcending percep- 
tion. He considers also diversity (as inadmissible) since existence 
and non-existence are contradictory. 44 


VII. Distraction bated upon the assumption of an essence ( svabhd- 
tmikprpa). 

(4fi) When it is said that this matter is purely nominal, but in 
fact it is devoid of essence, this does not allow any place for the 
imputation of any essence, 4 * 

(40) When, then, it was before stated that matter is devoid of 
the essence of matter 44 , this was meant to refute a false judgment 
consisting in (admitting) the existence of such a thing as essence. 

VIII. Distraction based upon the assumption of a diversity (viie- 
faviksepa). 

(47) When the Buddha states that he does not see either birth 
or disappearance of things, 4 ’ He thus refutes the imputation that 
these things have a characteristic of their own. 


IX. Distraction based upon the assumption that names correspond 
to things iyathdrthandmdbhiniveiaviksepa). 

(4ft) Name is factitious 44 and things, in so far as they are name- 
able, are imputed ; therefore it is impossible to think that the 
relation between the objects and their name corresponds to some- 
thing essential. 

(48) The attachment to external things as if they were real is 
proper to the fuds and is the consequence of an error ; therefore 
nothing ' °" Ve, ' lion ado P t<:<1 ia common life, but in reality there is 

<W) Therefore in this world the name is imputed, but, in fact 
there is no "bject expressible by it ; it is therefore an established 
la* that objects are imputed according to their names. 

X. Distraction bated upon the assumption that things correspond to 

Mmca [yathdrthandmdbhiniveiaviksepa). 

°“ ** 8UW that the the Buddha 

aames and in this way He refuted 
imputation that there exists something really exigent. 



(52) This k the refutation af the thing* ** named by the name, 
hot this does not mean that the object in itaelf is denied.** A similar 
determination of the things most be understood as (being applicable) 
to the other expressions (contained in the gnosis). 

(53) The man who knows according to truth does not perceive 
anything as corresponding to the names. Therefore this refutation 
is made as regards the existence of the objects connoted by names, 
bat it does not deny that sounds have a conventional purpose. 

(54) But SubhQti, denying both the name as well as the object 
expressed by the name, said : “ I do not see any name of the 
Bodhisattva.” “ 

(55) There does not exist in the gnosiB any expression which 
should not be understood according to this method of interpretation ; 
its various meanings are to be grasped in this way by men possessed 
of subtle intelligence. 

(56) Gnosis is called counterfeit when one disregards in it the 
arguments undertaken or assumes in them a different meaning. 

(67) This, and this only is the synopsis 51 of the arguments con- 
tained in the gnosis ; this meaning comes again and again even 
in connection with other arguments (dealt with in the books of the 
gnosis). 

(58) If some merit has been acquired by me in making an exact 
summary of the gnosis called Astasahaarikd, this may help the 
creatures to reach the supreme gnosis which transcends this 
existence. 


NOTES 

1 That is, transcending gr&hya and grihaka, object (rtipa, etc.) and subject. 

* In ao far as it is the result, viz. the identification with the supreme reality 
symbolically aaid to be the Buddha. This verse is quoted also in Dohdkofa ((led, 
ed. Bagchi, p. 67. 

* By the Bodhisattva. 

* This means that the word PrajM-pdramild has a double meaning, one primary 

(mutkya), viz. monistic knowledge, and one secondary viz. the text and 

the path. 

* Viz. the wrong assumption which one should avoid or any false statement 
aa regards the gnoaia, 

* This rafen to the closing formulas of the gnosis upon the merit which is derived 
from reciting, reeding, etc., the gnosis. 

* The author proceeds to explain the first of the thirty-two arguments included 
in the gnoeis, the dtraya or fundament, viz. the Buddha. In this way he establishes 
the validity of the gnosis in so far ea it is the revelation of the Buddha. He then 
explains the traditional beginning of the HUrtu : stwtfi mayd tnda ijt, “ so I have 
heard.” 

jus. awl 1947. 6 
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, re i dpal. owrtai taddliarmapratikftpddind dharmavga - 

„in,-— .— .. — uriM ««f<»yd c« prajAdpdramdd onuJar/ud makaUvanirdtiak 

pv.hUpdrwe.iid ydi | kfoyomdirdlombaModpi >aLaladdnddimayapiipydbkibkatitha- 
f », — r | . . . prMuid todwhudoyold j ciLolpd : aAWuoiMtm-JOmirop^ianidB- 
4^ M . „duUva ■ trahkdoa ■ ciitya ■ yatkitdmdrthayatkdrthandmd iti pi&jdrtio 
•ftotdUvTfdm " C . 

• Tbs foiiyfliiertii, determining the tune in which the revelation in heard 
(tienn nmoyr], denies that the thing* related belong to the time of the 
duMdance of the law, and that they are not BvMhatxra*a, word* of the Buddha. 

• They »re therefore not included within the thirty-two principal item* to ho 

*» Leering aeide inch introductory thing* a* briefly enunciated which are not 
peculiar to the Praydd pdramild, the author come* to the eeaential arguments 
expounded in thu text and ho begin* with a *ynopsia of the sixteen kind* of 
ananhotantiality. On the twenty expert* of iinyata aco Obcrmiller in IHQ, 
rol- ir. IMS, p. 170. 

" Nine* the individuals are of various capacities, aa a rule of three kind* : 
inferior, intermediate, and auperior. 

*• adkydlmiiakdnyald : " I do not see the Bodhisattva ” i* a sentence which 00 mo# 
my often in the A SPP., f. i. p. 4, p. 25. 

u What 1* aaul of the thing* visible must be referred also to the other objects 
of sensorial perception : bdAydyatanarinyald ; rdpam rdpatvabhdvtna kdnyarp. 
Cf. A SPP , p, 10; rdpam riraJutayi ripamtbkdvcna. 

14 MAyddAydiieilaWeyoid, via. the body, a* a synthesis of external and internal 
sipenenrv* . lad d'hapraltflhd occurs in iladkydrUa-nbkdga, 10, 17 ; the world 
t* biajtt mod ojiy ritn where the botiv dwell* ; m the first part of the 
verse three kind* of *»<>* pa aid are therefore refuted ; bdhyddhyatmikakdnyaU, 
MwAdidsyulil. luivisaiiiayald (ml* 'a a did) ; m the fourth pdda on the contrary the 
JayuJd, <b-s pa Aid cios pa Aid. 

14 '' Nature " means yo/ra, ny* lineage. 

14 Cf. ASP l’., p || (Subhutl) : a jdli kg amrjdtd .... nanndkarm&h. 

” ’»*• rdpa. etc. Cf. ASPP., p. IB (Buddha) : tonadkarmdk kalptidi. 

44 Having Ml dealt with the sixteen kinds of muubstantiality, the author comes 
to the ten mental distractions, ctUc dmpa. 

" In an far a* they remain attached to rilpa. etc., and such like wrong assumptions. 

• Fur instance non existence as antitlicai* of existence and vice versa. 

W BodAiaoriiv iuJAuoMm riw ana Same quotation in HakdydnariUrdlaAkdm, 




kwwl^ .hytlmi g i nny aftfcs n aaacn w. duality share; of the third, kaowiadgs 
p»«ad«iftl»daa»yafe»b^ sad object Tl* sources on thk topic are numerous: 
X* Vaflfo Tin- In. Ttflajii witti alif »UAi Paris, 1*88. Lfti, Mw U rim x poor 
Fv to ^im dtrafct, Paris. 1938. 

• s«* Um gy»» «®m par hya* pmbrtiryavddaa 

dri dm ased po> rasas far 6po* vaimalyaoyatadiaa 

dmip pai no* par byo* dlombarraiyavaddna 

iy]r« mti'nm par mam par hya* MpaiayavyaraiAna 

(a) all being! and dharmaa are, like the Tathigata, devoid of any eaaenoe 
(4) maniatic knowledge which U bon in the yogins meditating through the 
dialectics of the contraries 
(e) the teaching of the gnnau 
(d) all dharmaa an analogical to the abaolote 

Upon these four purifications see : MatuSydna 'otyroAo-idstru, trad, par B. 
Lamotte, Louvain, 1938, p. 121 ; Madbydatavibhdyafitd, ed. par Vamsguohi, 
p. 112 ; Madkydnta-vibhdpa, transl. by Tscherbataky, Moscow, 1930. 

" The passage of the AftanJiamkd referred to here is : pratibkdtu to, SubMta, 
hodhtoottudadw mo*djoUtdads* prajndpdramUdm drabhya yatM bodkitattvd nuM- 
taUcdb prajiApdramtiArp a irydyur (p. 4). According to Triratnadiaa pratibUtu 
to SabMU refers to paralantra, the literal meaning of the sentence to pankalpita, 
nirydynr to pariairponna. 

*• In to far as by the fact that three three aspects exist, it is impossible to state 
that there is absolute non-exixtenoe. 


,l The Buddha, 8ubhati, etc. 

“ Because the fools could take literally the words of the 1‘rajMpiramitd and 
consequently think that at least in those oases a subject and an object exist. 

“ This is introduced in order to answer to tbe eventual question : Why is the 
parHalpiia refuted and not the parinifpanna ? The reply is that from the 
point of view of absolute truth, there being no subetantiality in anything whatever, 
there is no place for refutation either ; Mayor* Mparvabhdvena, cf. v. 9. 

M no Mngalayd Mayor*. 

11 The Buddha himself is nothing but monistio knowledge, which is the aameaa 
the knowledge inborn within the particular selves, though obstructed by ignorance. 
ASPP., p. 39 (Subhdti) : tamyakJtar*baddbatvar* mdyopamar*. 

*• In aofaras it is under the operation of avidyi. This implies that It is wrong to 
state that nothing exists. The thing which is called monistio knowledge is not 
only identical with Buddha, but it is the kernel (siiia po) of individuals 

>T Some may argue that were this monistic knowledge within the individuals, 
it should be manifest, perceptible. And therefore this stanza is introduced. 

** On account of the imputation of subject and object, etc. 

" This implies that all conventional knowledge (f’os and him, learned or medi- 
tated upon) has no value when one awakens (gets the real knowledge). 

“ Vix. %a Mayatayd Mayor*. 

u It refers to the sentence in the Praj.P. : yod niporya Mayatd na tad rtpatp, 
end refutes the possible assumption of an identity of ripa and Maya. 

“ rdpa and Maya cannot be distinct because this would imply duality ; while, 
nothing is admissible but non -duality : ASPP., p. 16 (Subhfiti) : no hy oayd ad 
mdgd aay a t tad rdpam. 

m Bren on the basis of logical grounds it is evident that the knowledge pure 
at any viiaipa is the oontrary of the distractions. It is pure on acootmf of its 
befog prakrti/p rabUnora; it transcends perceptibility, because such a thing 
as identify and ao on aaonot be aeon. 
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« The tt*.p*feeptibOity gjwe the opportunity to Trirataadiia to mxuavtb* 
tlw italMi* doctrine of knowledge u expounded by DiAniga end hi* eehool, 
•ad to ascertain H» aeMfreUng. On tbit ditcowoo one may refer to Ttcherbntaky, 
- Lcyw. Leningrad. 1830, roL ii. pp. 364 ff. 

« , 1 -^-rf. Htaa yod riporn ; of. 31 (Subhflti) : ndmdiriM** 

« rdyant mtUKU Wage*. *• ® ; »«• matter it devoid of any proper and 
gwwral character ; ra* da* pyi ml< «« nui. 

« aotpdda. vide v. 13. 

* hftrime*i adma. 

«* nuta it evidently - paramArtka »» fo 
baiaky, «p ctt., p on. <>o nta ev the 
ad. Wtglbara. j>j’ 43 IT. 

•* Nor. it it implied, any UodhiMttv*. ff. ASl‘1'.. p. 25 (Subhfiti) : ndkom 
tad ikatmtm mmaimpaiyimi yatyaitan ruimadkeyar/t yaduta bodhieativa, etc. 

u Vi*, the thirty two trgutnciita at aUtad in thi* book. artAdntanUrita, vi*. 
g to the varuma <|ueationa put to tlw Buddha at regards skandha, bodhitaUva, 


n Xydyolnndu. See Tscher- 


Tibetan Translation 

Sea rah j«'ta rol p'vin giiia mod 
ye Ae* d«> nt tie bzin gAegs 
bagrub bya don (It* it Ah Wan pa* 

(tilth lam dap la dei sgra yin (1) 

rten ilah dbah ilti 1 bya ba dan 
la* ni agom pa dmi l>cas dah 
rab tlbye rtaga dah ltun ba dah 
p an yon lien* par van dap brjod (2) 

dad Idan a jug pai van lag tu 
■ton pa (I bah (hi ale 'or dah ni 
vul du* hag k yah hoa b*tan pa 
adud (hi rnh iiid tu’ad mi ni (3) 

ntb grub p'yir yin ajig rten na 
yul dan dua kvis nrr mts’on iih 
dbah jH>r bcas jia antra ba vi 
«nra po ta'ad mar rjes su rtogs (4) 

ta'ig p'nul Wag t'oa la sogs pa 
»di dag t'ain* cad iar la ni 1 


<*• t* ffl 


*U 
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bfjod pa yin te gtso boi don 
gmm boa rtn gnis do dag aid (5) 

■tot pa Sid kyi dbye ba ni 
mam pa bcu drug brgyad stot par 
rim pa ji bfit brjod pa ni 
gi&n gyis betan par Sea par bya (6) 

de ltar ji skad bSad don gyi 
brgyad stot adir don ma ta’at mod 
adir gzui bsdus pa yin adod de 
don ni ji skad brjod de nid (7) 

byat c’ub sems dpa’ de nid du 
tas ma mt’ot zes t’ub pas gsuts 
za po nan gi dtos rnams kyi 
stot pa nid ni de vis brjod (8) 

gzugs ni gzugs kyi rail bzin gyis 
ston pa zes ni gsuts pai p’yir 
bza’ bar bya ba p’yi yin no 
mc’ed mams kyat adir bgag go (9) 

gzugs sogs med na 1 de yin no 
lua gnas mta’an nid zad pai don 
rtogs nid gat gis de mt’ot ba 
de yan nat ba yin p’yir med (10) 

gat p’yir nan mams stot nid na 
rat bzin yan ni stot pa nid 
adi ltar mam Ses dat bzin rigs 
brtse dat Sea rab bdag nid yin (11) 

sems can skye med agag pa yat 
med ces sogs kyis sems can dat 
ak’or ba dag ni ston nid gtaor 
des ni gsal bar bstan pa yin (12) 

oats rgyas c’os dat de bzin du 
byat c’ub sems dpa’i c’os mams ni 


1 On ft « fe. 
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ad nst’o* foe bya la aoga kyi 
•tobabcu la nog* stop par bstan (13) 

gift p’yir c'oe runu to bo ni 
to tor brtag* In rab brjod pa 
de* na c’o* rums don dam du 
yod min in kyaP brjod pa yin (14) 

gap p’yir bdag sogs Ita ba ni 
e’en po good mdsad de yi p’yir 
boom Han adas kyi* mam kun tu 
gab rag bdag med Sid du gsuns (15) 

t'o» mama t’ama cad raa skyes in 
brjod par mdsad pa* dc blin du 
de iiid rig* pa* mams kun tu 
c‘o« kyi bdag mod gsuna pa yin (16) 

k’a tia ma t’o licaa med mams 
p’rl dap Sams pa med pai p’yir 
adu* bya* adu* ma byas pa yi 
dge Iw mam* ni gsal ba yin (17) 

dgc ba mam* ni stop pa na 
dor brten (ni sad de biin du 1 
giag fi(d de ni stop Bid kyi 
rab tu dbye ba bsdus pa in (18) 

arm* kyi mam par gyeP pa bcus 
gian nu* wms ni mam gyeP* par 
byi* pa mams la gfiis med kyi 
ye Ae* sgnib |*ai skal ba med (19) 

de dag pan ta’un gfien po dap 
mi rat’un p’yog* kyia bslog pai p’yir 
*e» rab p’a rol tu p’yin gfuP ste 
de mams kyaP ni bed us tu baton (20) 

«on pa* p’uP po kun rdsob pa 
P’yir bra* sem* dpa’ yod oes 



mn ov 
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gap goods p* yis dPos mad kyi 1 
•to* pci gyei pa agog pa yin (21) 

adis ni brgyad stop la sogs to 
iU* poi nag nas brtsama naa ni 
rdaogs pai bar ni sgrub pa yis 
d&OB mad * rtog pa ag&g bya yin (22) 

adi dag gtan ta’igs dag yin to 
bya ba team £ig skyos pa yin 
rigs par ts’aPs pai dra ba sogs 
mdo kon tu ni Ses par bya (23) 

bdag gis byan c’ub sema dpa’ ni 
ma mt’op ies sogs rgyas mama kyia 
boom ldan adas pa kun rtog pa * 
ak’rul pa agog par mdzad pa yin (24) 

gan p’yir min yap ma mt'oP iiP 

spyod yul dap ni bya ba dap 

p'uP po kun nas de biin dee 

byaP c’ub sems dpa’ mt’op ba med (25) 

adi ni brtags pa agog pa yin 
de adra bsdus pai lta ba sto 
Ses bya nid du bio biugs pai 
mam pa t'ams cad brtags pa yin (26) 

Ses rab p’a rol p’yin par ni 
bstan pa gaum la yap dag brton 
brtags pa dap ni gzan dbap dap 
yoPs su grub pa k’o na’o (27) 

med ces bya la sogs te’ig gis 
brtags pa t’ams cad agog pa sto 
sgyu ma la sogs dpe mams kyia 
gian gyi dbaP ni yap dag bstan (28) 

«XyL: *fa. 

*<*• ft ft- 

• Ch. : adds, yff ft - Uta •• in SuwkrtL 
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rum par byed pa bii yia ni 
yobs ro grub pa rab tu bsgrags 
ks rab p’a rol tu p’yin pa ni 
•aba rgyas kyis ni gian bstan mad (29) 

Iran rtog gyeft par roam bcu yi 
mi mt’un p’vogs bstan te’oJ la ni 
gaum po bsdua daft so so ba 
adir brjod par ni Sea bya ste (30) 

dper na grab dab giaft dbab daft 
tab tu brtags pas nag daft por 
dfto# po rued par raft biin gyis 
nian> par gyeft pa sel ba biin (31) 

dw na nabs rgyaa de biin du 
byaft c'ub mu t’ob par brjod pa 
yofta au rdaogM p tt i bar gyis adir 
brUg* mams b*at bar to s par bya (32) 

fto Iki 9 atoft pai gzugs mama la 
gab du am Raft gi$ sgro adogs agyur 
d»>» na bag gian mama la vaft 
d« bilog par ni rtogs p» r bya (33) 

stoh bid kyis ni mi stoft ies 
by* l«n nag ni 8 ton pa na 
akur | mi yi ni mom rtogs roams 
t'ams cad du ni sel ba gsuns (34) 

*1*’ biin sans rgyas sgyu adra daft 
de m rini adra ies bya yaft 
to ul ndi uid ni mk'as mams kyis 
ft«« pian dag la’aft ses par bya (35) 

gii mt'un pa via rgyal ba ni 

*R.vu tu* It* bur rab brjod cib 

agvu m* It* bu la sogs pai 

•gm m*ras kyis kyaft gian dbaft brjod (36) 

*> aoi skye boi fc* p* daft 
tab bib gvi* ^ ^ 
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de la »6§ rgyaa sgrar brjod de 
byab c’ub sems dps’ la rgyal bib (37) 

ma rig pas ni dbab byas te 
rab gis rab bib rab bsgribe naa 
sgyu ma lta bur gian du snob 
abras bu rmi lam bib du spob (38) 

gfiis med gian du snab ba na 
abras bu la yab skur mams kyis 
skur bai mam par rtog mams la 
skur bar byed par odi brjod do (39) 

p’an ts’un du ni agal bai p’yir 
gzugB ni stob nid yb mi rigs 
stob nid rab bib med nid la 1 
gzugs ni mam pa dab abrel ba (40) 

des na gcig tu roam rtog la 
gnod gyur gzugs dc stob nid las 
ji lta bar yab gian mb pas 
t’a dad kyi ni rnam rtog agog (41) 

gab p’yir ma rig par p’rul pa 
de ni mib pa k’o na snab 
med pa stob par nus pas na 
de ni ma rig ces brjod do (42) 

rab bzin de nid See rab kyi 
p’a rol p’yin pa ies kyab brjod 
gnis adi nid ni gfiis med pa 
mam rtog gnis la gnod par yb (43) 

rigs pa gab gsubs mam dag p’yir 
de bib mi dmigs p’yir dab ni 
dnos dab dbos med agal p’yir yab 
t’a dad nid kyab mt’ob ba yb (44) 

gzugs adi mib team de nid du 
rab gi bo bo yod mb pas 


■o-ifiis- 
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de n* Ao bo Aid da ni 

mm rtog mam* kyr go skaba ael (46) 

gzugs ni gzug* kyi rali biin kyia 

•ton par sAar brjod gab yin pa 

de ni ran gi ho bo yis 

agro adogs mam rtog agog byed yin (46) 

c’oa roam* kyi ni akye ba dab 
agag pa mt’oft ba mcd ce* gah 
bcoin Idan adas kyi* gsuA* pa de* 
de yi k’yad par roam rtog bsal (47) 

gait p'yir miii bcoa brjod bya yis 
c’oa de dag kyafi brtags yin pas 
agra don dag gi abrel ba ni 
iio bo fiid du de* mi bzcd (48) 

byi* pai p’yi rol don du ni 
mbort ies ak’rul pa* agyiA ba yin 
t'a sii.td udi yaA dc biin te 
adi la don aga' yod ma yin (49) 

dea adir ji lt*r miii bya* pa 
de ltar brjod byai dAoa po de 
yod min dab p'yir miA ji biin 
don du rtog j>a adod ma yin (50) 

bden don ruam rtog sel ba na 
*ee rah p'a rol p’yin pa dan 
aan* rgya* de biin byaA seins dpa’ 
min taarn res ni rab tu gsuAs (51) 

adi ni agra don agog pa ste 
dAos po sol bar byed pa min 
de bitn du ni Aag gzan la'A 
don roam* Aea par 4es par bya (62) 

de Aid rig pa* min roam* kun 
don ji Ita bar van dag tu 
dmig* pa med aid de yi p’yir 
agm adi dog par byed ma yin (63) 
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tab abyor gyia m agn dap agmi 
don nid gni ga agog pa na 
de y» byap c’ub sems dpai miP 
ms mt’op fee ni brjod par agyur (64) 

Sea tab p’a rol p’yin Pag gap 

adi team gyis rtogs min pa mod 

’on kyaP adi dag de Sea pa 

rteams kyis Sib moi bio las dpyod (65) 

skabs kyi don ni spop ba dap 

don gSan rtog pa gap yin pa 

don ni Ses rab p’a rol tu 

p’yin par gzugs brnan yin par adod (66) ’ 

Ses rab p’a rol p’yin brten can 
bsdus don adi team bid yin te 
alar yap don gian la brten nas 
don de nid ni bzlaa pa yin (57) 

Ses rab p’a rol p’yin ma ni 
brgyad stop yap dag bsdus pa yis 
bsod nams t’ob gap des skye’o 
Ses rab kyi p'a rol p’yin gyur cig (68) 

ap'ags pa Ses rab kyi p’a rol tu p’yin ma bsdus pai ta’ig 
le’ur byas pa slob dpon p’yogs kyi glap poi ial aPa naa 
mdzad pa. 



The Etriy History of the Gotras 

BT JOHN BltOUGH 
(t-MclwUd from p. 4S, I'arU 1 and 2, 1946 ) 


A PART from the evidence already discussed, the Sfltra period 
yield* very little information for the study of the gotras. 
The Buddhist and Jaina canonical works, however, do supply some 
valuable confirmation of the general picture we have been able to 
extract from the Brahma tucal texts. These canons as we know 
them now arc admittedly late, and for the most part may be taken 
to reflect the life of a different geographical region from that of 
the SQtran. Yet they must contain much genuine tradition of the 
lifetimes of the reapetive founders, and it is therefore of con- 
siderable interest that the gotra-names recorded agree with the 
Brahnwniral sources. As is well known, the Buddha was a Gautama 
(see p. 8f ) ; and since the Gautama* were included in the Angiras 
group, he i* also on occasion addressed as An gi rasa. In addition, 
numerous Brahmans appear in the Pali Ixwks, with most of the 
commoner gotra-names. 1 

The Jama founder Mnhavlra was a Kaiynpa, and his chief 
disciple, the brahman Indrabhfiti a Gautama ; while the list of 
pontiffs (fthaiiriimfi) given in the Kalpa sutra * of Bhadra-bahu 
shows many gotra-names, almost all the normal Brahmanical ones- 
Tliis is in sharp contrast to the later Jaina gotras recorded in 
innumerable medieval inscriptions, where it is clear that the word 
had Come to denote a religious grouping, namely a subdivision of 
the joerAa. " denomination ” or sect. The names of these later 
Jtfro* may indeed have l>een taken originally from family names, 
but they have no connection with the old clan-system. 

The Brahmans, on the other hand, have retained the old gotras— 
at least the major exogamous divisions— down to the present day. 


* Ttaualelon 


_ ^ ^ not mfwqwmHy given u penoaal name* 

® “ bn,bnun ' ", etc. It should of course be 11 bntuaao 
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4d the Vseehs (Vitay*) rW, ". 




ih Dome* in the same way 
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Ia tin inscriptions of all periods, where a Brahman’* gotra is given. 
It is almost invariably one of those well known in the Sdtra lists. 

often, a pravara is given in an inscription ; and here, too, the 
agreement is for the most part exact. There are some exceptions : 
for example, the rather comic one of a certain LahadasSarman 1 
who claims to belong to the Garga-gotra, and gives as his pravara* 
names Garga, Angiras, Viivamitra, Jamadagni, and Varhaspati 
(«ic, read Brhaspati). Here the names Vitfvamitra and Jamadagni 
have of course nothing to do with the Gargas, and the most plausible 
explanation of such a hopeless confusion of three distinct families 
would seem to be that the person, or one of his ancestors, was 
simply a parvenu laying claim to a fictitious br&hmanhood, but 
lacking the knowledge of the clan-organization necessary to uphold 
his claim. 

In so far then as orthodox brahmanical society was concerned, 
the system had already by the time of the Siltras attained its 
final form, and since that time it has not shown any fundamental 
alterations. It is true that the names of most of the minor sub- 
divisions of the gotra-gapas were allowed to fall into oblivion. 
But this is not surprising, since these subdivisions had no vital 
social significance. It was of no importance for the practical purpose 
of obeying the marriage restrictions to know that one person 
belonged to the ^ucivrksas, another to the Vyaghrapadas. The 
important point was that both of these families were included 
in the major gotra of the Vaaifjthas, and as such could have no 
intermarriage. 

It must be admitted that there is no source of information prior 
to the Sutras which is in any way comparable to these ; and for 
the history of the system in the pre-Sutra period we are forced to 
rely on chance references in literature which has no especial reason 
to snpply explicit data. It has, indeed, been suggested that the 
lack of mention in the Bgveda is of itself sufficient reason for 
believing that the Vedic Indians did not practise clan-exogamy. 
The danger of the argumentum ex silentio in the present cose 
may be seen if we consider that there is no mention of exogamous 
restrictions at all in the purely ritual parte of the &rauta-S&tras. 
If, therefore, our only literary relic of this period had been the 
Srauta-Sfitras proper, we should have been completely ignorant 

1 Copper- plat* grant of tomcat 1188, Ind. Ant., xix, p. 252. 
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of the nrwtr mt of the exogamous system at that time. There is, 
ia fad no direct evidence at all for exogamy before the Stem. 
Bit H is reasonable to urge that the Hymns and Brahmapss me 
not the type of works which one would expect to mention it, 
especially if the rale was so universally acknowledged that such 
mention would have seemed unnecessary to the authon. 

But if evidence for exogamy is lacking, there is nevertheless 
a considerable body of evidence pointing to the existence from very 
•arty times of the clans which in the Sutra period we know to 
have formed exogamous units. It is therefore probable that they 
were at that time also exogamous, since it is easier to assume that 
the practice of exogamy grew up with the clans themselves, rather 
than to suggest that at some intermediate period the exogamous 
rule supervened upon an already existing clan-structure. 

In the first place, although the pravara-adhyayas of the Sutras 
are the first classified account, there is none the less a fair body of 
evidence which enables us to follow to some extent the growth of 
the system of pravaras. There are in the Bgveda numerous cases 
in which the names of famous B$i* are used in precisely the same 
manner and form, and with the same intent, as the latter pravaraB. 
But for the most part these instances differ from the pravaras 
proper in that they group together ftsm from different gotraa, 
s.g. jamadagnivat, vaaiathavat; * pnyamedhavat, atrivat, virfipavat, 
angiresvat.* Nevertheless, the frequent occurrence of the single 
name Atrivat in the fifth book, and cases like Jamadagnivat alone,* 
can hardly fail to be connected historically with the pravaras in 
the form spoken by the Adhvaryu in the later ritual. In addition 
to such eases, however, there are two instances in the Bgveda 
which clearly show that the classified system of pravaras was 
already being evolved. The first is 8.102.4 : aurvabhrguvdc chudm 
a/maid>knvt</ A Autr atfiiim namudravasaMm. " I call on Agni, the 
pure, the sea-dweller, after the fashion of Aurva, Bhrgu, and 
Apnavaiut." These three names occur in the pravaras of the Bhrgus 
proper in l»ter times, and are here clearly a prav&ra in embryo. 
Bven clearer is the other case, from the so-called Subhe^aja hkHa, 
whereare found the names ajmavanamd aurvavad bhrguwj jama- 
*W***w(‘) • • -* This latter hymn is certainly late among the 
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ooBtctim, at its elaborate metre shows. Bat its material 
h * by the Yejus texts, sod the variant leadings make it 
p4ft) « that they are the borrowers. We may, therefore, aseome 
that in the later period of the Bgveda, or at all events before the final 
redaction of the Yajus texts, the system of family pravarat was 
gradually taking shape. It seems unlikely that it had already 
crystallised to the extent to which we find it in the Sdtras. The 
differ ence in the order of the names in the Subhe$aj a-hymn and in 
the Stitras may, of course, be explained as poetic licence ; but in the 
▼lew of the invariable order of the SQtra-lists, it is more probable 
that it is a sign that the system was still fluid. Moreover, it is 
noteworthy that both the Kgvedic examples are of pravaras which 
in later times belonged to the Jamndagni-Bhfgus, who are invariably 
placed first in Sfitra-lists. It is therefore probable that it was 
within this family that the use of the stereotyped pravara was first 
developed. This would accord well with the fact that the Bh?gus, 
as is well known (and with them the Angirases, who follow them in 
the Sfltra-lists) are particularly associated in tradition with the fire- 
ritual. Moreover as the Jamadagnis are late -comers among the 
Bgvedic people, they may well have introduced the use of the 
pravara-recitation to a society already organised in gotras. 

It is, of course, impossible to argue that the gotras themselves 
came into existence at the same time as the pravaras were developed. 
The existence of the pravaras at any given time implies the existence 
of the gotras, but the converse is obviously not true. It would 
hardly be necessary to labour this point, but for the fact that at 
least one writer, 8 . V. Karandikar in his book Hindu Exogamy 
(Bombay, 1929), has suggested that tbe unsystematic invocations 
of Agni in pravara-style in tbe Bgveda go to show that the gotra- 
system had not yet come into being. Karandikar, in fact, believed 
that the exogamous organization was of comparatively late origin, 
and that it developed out of ritual corporations rather than kinship 
groups, and that originally a man was at perfect liberty to choose 
for himself the gatra to which he was to belong. His arguments, 
however, are far from being conclusive, and his contention that the 
Brahmans borrowed the idea of exogamy at a late period from tbe 
aboriginal inhabitants, and proceeded to apply it to these ritual 
groups, still remains in need of convincing demonstration. He 
theory is farther contradicted by the evidence to which we shall 
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byiAewioiu difference* in ritual and social practices 
vfaiofc the later gotra* preserved. We know, for example, that in 
tbs Sfitra period the major gotra* were distinguished by the mod* 
of dressing the hair. In the Parriista to the Gobhila Grhya-SGtra, 
to Gobhila'* son, the description occurs : 
dakfina-kaparda vdsistha atreyds trikapardinah 
angiwah pancacudd mundd bhrgavah iilchino ’nye. 1 
M The Visiftbas wear a braid on the right side, the Atreyas a 
threefold braid, the Angirases a five-fold top-knot ; the Bhjgua 
aw shaven, the rest wear a crest.” It is therefore of the first 
importance that in the ftgveda the Vasisthas are described as 
“ dakfinataa-kapardah ”.* 

More important is the well-known ritual divergence between 
the families who honoured TanQnapat, and those who preferred 
NarUaqua. At the fore-offerings at an isli or an animal sacrifice, 
the wcond offering is to Agni under one or other of these two 
names ; and accordingly in the hymns which accompany these 
offerings at the animal sacrifice, the so-called Apri-hymns, there 
occurs in the second stanza an invocation either to Tanunapat 
or to Nanhupaa, or else both occur in separate stanzas, clearly 
intended aa alternatives according to the gotra of the sacrificer. 
In the SQtraa, again, the prescription is laid down that certain 
gotras worship the one deity, and the rest the other. Unfortunately, 
the various SQtraa do not entirely agree among themselves in the 
distribution of the gotras between Tanunapat and Narafomsa. 
Thus, in the Naralatpsa category Baudhay&na * places only the 
Vaaifthsa, Apastamba only the Yaaisthas and Sunakas.* Katyayana 
adds that some also give the Atris.* In addition to these three 
Aivalsyan* gives also the Vadhryaivas • ; and the Kaijvas and 
8atnk|ti* as well as the Vadhryaivas are added by Sankhayana, 7 
and by the Nidana and Anupada SQtraa.* In the Baudhayana 
prarara-adhyiys (| 54) the Vadhfilas and Yaskas are given along 
with all those already mentioned. The extraordinary inversion 


Gtfcys-ssmfrste, II. *0, in ZDiia. Si, p. 578. Roth, £•*>*• o» O* V Urn, 
* Uta "' of Aurirnt Lit., p. 63 ; Weber, I8t. x.96. 
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• Bm W+m, ImfotU x. pp. 8# ff„ for . fuller collection of the referent 
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of the usual rale in the Latyayana-Sfltr * , 1 where the Atria, 
Sunakas, Ka^vas, Baipkrtis, and Vadhryalvaa an mid 
to dm the TanOnap&t verse, remains unexplained. It can hardly 
be that the author was ignorant of the usual custom, and in a case 
of this sort, textual corruption seems most improbable. It is 
possible that the singers of the Sama-veda deliberately prescribed 
the contrary usage when the hymn was used as a Sainan, by way 
of compensation for the normal usage in other parts of the ritual. 
The fact that the Nidana and Anupada Sutras agree with the 
majority, however, rather than with the Latyayana, makes such 
an explanation doubtful. 

Two opposing interpretations of the situation have been offered. 
Weber* held that the range of Nara&upsa worshippers steadily 
increased, “ since as time passes, the number of families increases 
Sfltra by Sutra.” This is certainly dubious. There is no positive 
evidence at all to bear >t out, and the relative chronology of the 
Sfitraa implied by such a theory is far from certain. Moreover, 
the evidence of the Rgveda seems to contradict it. Schwab, on 
the other hand, followed by Hillcbrandt and Keith,* held that in 
the end the tradition of the Jamudagni family prevailed, and their 
invocation of Tanunapat was accepted by all the families, except 
that the Vasia t-haa remained faithful to Naraiarpaa- This is 
presumably derived from such passages as Asvalayana, firauta- 
sQtra 3.2.6-8, where RV. x. 110 is prescribed for all families other 
than the Vasisthaa and dunakas. It is necessary to remark, 
however, that even when the Jamadagni hymn was used by other 
families, those who normally invoked Naraiapisa were expected 
to substitute a NaraSamsa verse for the second verse of the hymn, 
normally, according to Sankhayana, 4 the second verse of the Vasi^ha 
hymn. It seems, therefore, that there is not sufficient evidence 
for the conclusion that the invocation to Naraiaipa did in fact 
tend to die out. Rather, the variations between the Sfitra pre- 
scriptions would seem to point to differences, possibly local, in the 
degree of stringency with which the family customs were observed ; 
and it is certainly possible that a reformist tendency was at work 


1 LitjrSjraw, 8.4.13-16 ; Me «bo CsUnd, PeSceTupje-hrthmepe, tea., p. 414. 

* Loo. dfc, p. 62. 

* Schwab, AUimiitcka Tieropftr, p. 61 ; HiBebnadt, Ttdie Mythology, U, 103 ; 
Keith, Bd. <md PkO, of OU Vtda, p. 165. 

4 88S. S.16. 
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in the bier days of tbe 8fit» period. Thus, tie BaudM jam- 
sfitn, which it certainly early, give* tie smallest number of Nara- 
fopsa worshippers, while the pravara-appendix to the same Sfltra, 
which is the fora we possess it is probably considerably later 
than the main body of the work, givee the largest number. To 
thb extent, then, Weber’s theory of an increase of Narib&ipaa 
worshippers rather than a decline seems to be nearer to the facte 
of the case than the opposing view. 

The chief point, however, which tells against Weber’s theory 
as it stands is the situation in the Rgveda. For the history of the 
gntns. it is important to note that the SOtra authors recognized 
the application of the various Apr! hymns of the Rgveda by the 
go teas of their own time. AiSvalayana, for example, adds to the 
prescription given above, ” yatharai va,” that is to say, “ alterna- 
tively, the Apri hymn of one’s own jiarticular rei (-family) is used,” 
and the commentator (iargya Narayaga quotes in illustration the 
first words of the ten Apri hymns from the Rgveda, ascribing each 
to one of the gotra*. Max Muller 1 drew attention to the fact that 
there are in the Itgvodn ten Apri hymns, attributed to authors of 
various families, and scattered more or less evenly throughout the 
ten looks. These, together with their traditional authors, as given 
in the Anukramagi, are : — 

i, 13 Medluitithi Kagva 
i, 142 Dirghatamaa Aucathya 

i, 188 Agastya 

ii, 3 Grtsamoda Saunahotra 

iii, 4 Vidvamitra Gathina 
v, 5 Yasn^ruta Atreya 

vii, 2 Vasistha Maitravaruni 

ix, 5 Asita (or Dcvala) Kaiyapa 

x, "0 Sumitra Vadhrya^va 
x, 110 Rama Jamadagnya 

Of these hymns, the first two contain verses addressed both to 
Twiftnapit and to Naraiatpsa ; those of Grtsamada, Atreya, 
Vabftha, and VadhryaAva have Naradaipsa only ; and the others 
have Tan&nn pit only. The agreement therefore with the Sdtra 
prescriptions as to the familree which honoured these deities is 


1 Hi*. <4 A*. W*. Lit., pp. HAS. 



remarkably close. It is of ooozse always open to doabt the 
Sadwntieity of the ascriptions of tie AnukramanT, and it ia not 
n e c essa r y to beliere that the individuals mentioned above woe in 
fact tike real authors of the hymns. But whether they were or not, 
it ia certain that the hymns in question were the especial property 
of the families to which these seers belonged, that is, the Kanvas, 
Gautama* , Agastyas, fWakas, VaiSvamitras, Atreyas, Vasigthaa, 
Kaiyapas, Mitrayus, and Jamadagnyas. Miiller drew the conclusion 
that at the time of the final redaction of the Rgveda, these ten 
families considered it a matter of moment that their own Apri- 
hymna should be included. It is possible, however, to go further, 
and to see in the occurrence of the Apri-hymns ptrong evidence 
for a theory that the clan-descent was continuous from Rgvodic 
times, and that the gotra of the Vasi^has, for example, as we 
know it from the Sfitra accounts, is the lineal descendant of the 
Vasisthae of the seventh book of the Rgvqda. It has long been 
a commonplace that the so-called “ family -books ” of the Rgveda 
are to be attributed not to individual authors, Vasifftha, etc., but 
rather to “ Vasipthidse ”. 1 But writers have continued to talk of 
family books and hymn-families, and the picture conjured up by 
such a terminology is altogether misleading. Whatever scholars 
may have intended, there can be no doubt that the reader has 
tended to consider the families of the Vasi^has and the others as 
in some way analogous to, say, the family of the Bachs in German 
music, that is, as small families of bards within the community, 
in which the profession of poet was hereditary. But if we take 
into account the status of the gotras of the Sutra lists, it seems 
very much more likely that these books are to be considered the 
property of clans rather than of families in the narrower sense. 
In other words, we must understand the Vasipfhas and the others 
to form the whole of the Rgvedic society — at least in so far as the 
Brahmans are concerned— and not simply small individual families. 

The position of the other ranks of society is unfortunately not at 
all certain. As is well known, the Rgveda shows clear traces of the 
emergence of the Raj any as and common people as distinct classes, 
probably leas rigid than the later vanuu. In the later period, the 
authors are unanimous in claiming membership of gotras for 
Brahmans only. At the present day, castes of every rank in society 

1 Oidenbafg, “ Ubcr die UedTer&eeer dee Bffreda,” ZDMQ„ xU (1888), 
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out lun exogamotu gotras, often named after those of the 
Bnthmant, and some doubtless directly imitated from these. 
Naturally the Brahmans would lay claim to any possible exclusive 
distinction, the assertion of Brahmanical writings that Ksatriyas 
and Vaiiyas had no gotra cannot be taken as proof that these classes 
did not earlier belong to the same gotras as the Bra hman s. It would 
be <|uite in accord with the picture of society in the ftgveda if we 
assume that the hard and fast differentiation into oarnos had not 
yet set in its later mould, so that in a real sense Ksatriyas and 
commoners could be considered as members of the same clans as 
the Brahmans. One may see in the hymns themselves — the ability 
to compose them, to transmit them, and to use them in the difficult 
sacrificial ritual— a powerful incentive towards the formation of 
a distinct priestly caste within the separate clans ; while the hymn- 
collections could still quite validly be considered the property of 
the clans ns a whole. 

In the Bfltra jicriod, the normal rule at the pravara-ceremony 
is that n Kjatriyu or a Vaiiya should name the pravara-ancestors 
of his purohita. It has always been a matter for argument whether 
for this reason these classes should follow the same rule of exogamy 
as did the Brahmans. It is on the face of it absurd that marriage 
should I*- ruled, not by one’s own family connections, but by those 
of the family priest. It is true that some writers held that the 
marriage prohibition did not apply in the case of Ksatriyas and 
\ai4ra*, 1 but in general the rule seems to have been followed, 
•ml at the- present day we find cases of Ksatriyas of a particular 
pumhita s pruvurn refusing intermarriage with others of the same 
pravara. It is to lie surmised that the profession of purohita in 
a royal household would tend to be hereditary, and that therefore 
the royal family would come to possess the gotra-name of the 
purohita almost ns an alternative family name. In such a fashion 
can the name of Gautama borne by the Buddha be explained. 
But it is equally probable that Ksatriyas and Vaiiyas continued to 
pnairn* the*- gotras. and to regulate their marriages by them, 
because originally they formed one and the same clan with the 
Brahmans. If this is correct, it is easy to understand that the 
members of these classes would naturally choose a purohita from 
unong their own clan, since in ritual matters there is always the 
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tendency far the okn to ding to its own distinctive forms and 

n«ges. 

It has long been recognized that the “ family-books ”, namely 
RV. ii-vii, with viii, as a slightly later addition, form the kernel 
of the Rgveda collection. So it would seem that when the first 
redaction was made the clans to whom these books belonged formed 
tiie whole, or at least the main part, of the society in which the 
collection was made ; since it is inconceivable that a large and 
important clan such as the Jamadagnyas, if they had formed part 
of the same society at that time, should not have had their own 
collections included. The second book is the collection of the 
Gftsamadas, who correspond to the £unakas of the Sfltra-lists, as 
may be seen from the recital by the latter of the name Gartsamada 
in their pravara. The third book belongs to the ViiSvamitraa, the 
fourth to the Vamadeva-Gautamas, the fifth to the Atris, the 
sixth to the Bharadvajas, the seventh to the Vasia thas, and 
the eighth to the K&nvos. 

Thus, in the earliest stage of the formation of the Rgveda, we 
find represented seven of the eighteen exogamous clans of the 
Sfitra lists. This, coupled with the continuity of usage noted in the 
case of the Apri-hymns, tells very strongly against the view that 
the later gotras were formed from ritual associations which, as 
Karandikar believed, only came into being in post-Rgvedic times. 

If we take into account the Sutra distinction discussed above, 
between the Bhrgu and Angiras groups of gotras, and the remaining 
gotras, then the arrangement of the early family books in the 
Rgveda shows a rather striking symmetry of arrangement. The 
Gftsamadas of book ii are the sole representatives of the Bhrgus ; 
but books iv, vi, and viii represent the three well-known subdivisions 
of the Angirases, namely the Gautamas, Bharadvajas, and the Kevola 
Angirases, represented by the Kaijvas. On the other hand, books iii, 
v, and vii all belong to non -Bhrgu -Angiras gotras. Probably 
therefore this alternating arrangement of the books was intentional, 
and the distinction between Bhfgu-Angiras Brahmans and others 
was important from very early times. The distinction continued 
in force for a very long time, and there are numerous traces of it in 
later ritual literature. Thus at the ceremony of establishing the 
householder’s fire (agnyadkana), there is a part of the ritual called 
by the Sfitras the yathar$yddhdnam . One would expect this to mean 
that the various gotras had their distinct usages, as in the case of 
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fee Aprf-hymns; bat the distinction was between the ffiagm 
and Aa ggMw u against all tbc others. The MaitriyaijI Saip&iti 
gives only two contrasting formal*, angiratdm tod dcoonSm 
ww tmiHaihe; fw> de vatya v*atenadadht} “ With the obser- 
vance of the divine Angiraaes I establish thee ” ; “ with the 

oba er v a noe of the divine Agni 1 establish thee,” the second form 
presumably belonging to all Brahmans other than Angirasee (and 
Bhfffua f). The Ki(haka gives for the other families “ adityinSm 
fed devinam, etc,”, which is the form adopted by the Taittiriya 
Brahma oa ami Apastamba.* In place of the first phrase, however, 
the Taittiriya give* “ bhrgunam tvangirasam vralajxUe vratmd- 
dadJtdmt " ; white Apastatnba has three separate phrases, 
'* bkfgH^Sm ti*i devanam, etc.”, " atufiramm tva devdnam, etc.”, 
” Atoydndm <«I dnianam, etc.” A similar discrimination between 
the two group* of Brahmans may be traced in the mantras prescribed 
for the adoration of the sacrificial fin* at the Agnyupasth&na, 
where, if the mantras are allocated to gotras according to the 
ascription* of the Anukramaiii (the verses in question are all 
Kgvedir), they are seen to fall into groups alternating between 
Angirasa families and non-Bhrgu-Angiras gotras.* This can hardly 
be a chance distribution, and it seems probable that originally the 
Yajur-vrda, in prescribing the two sets, expected them to be used 
aa alternative* according to the gotra of the sacrificer. 

At the time of the earliest compilation, not all the clans possessed 
Aprf-hymtu, since the Aprts of the Gautama* and the Kapvas are 
placed amung the additional collections of these families in the 
later first book, while the important family of the Bharadvajas 
aeem never to have had an Apr! at all. It may be, as Narayaga 
remark* (commentary on AivgS. iii.2.8), that for this purpose 
they sband the Apr! of the Gautamas, as being fellow Angiraaes. 

The find book of the Rgveda contains groups of hymns arranged 
for the must part according to family. These are ce rtainl y a later 
collection than the ” family ” books’, and for the most part seem 
to have been composed also later than they. It is of interest, 
therefore, that in addition to a number of names already known 
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from the " femOy ” books, the lest gj map in the book k ascribed 
to Agaet ya. Hue comparatively late appearanoe of toe Agaatya* 
in toe Bgveda aooords veil with, the position of this dan in the 
pravara-liste, where it is regularly placed last, and is considered 
to be " toe eighth in addition to the seven fok-” It is also worth 
noting that, according to a passage in the Jaiminlya-brahmapa, 
the Agastyas are “ outside the Kuru-pancalas ”. 1 

Similarly, one may see in the group of hymns attributed to 
Kntea (i. 94-1 15) a sign of the emergence of the later gotrag&na 
of that name, grouped under the Kev&la Angirases. Possibly the 
group ascribed to Parucchepa Daivodaai (i.127-139) may fore- 
shadow the Kevala-Bhrgu gaija of the Mitrayus, whose pravara is 
“ Bhargava, Vadbryaiva, Daivodasa Whether or npt this is so, 
there can be no doubt that this family was already sufficiently 
important before the close of the Bgveda to have an Apri-hymn 
of its own, as we have seen above (r.70, attributed to Sumitra 
Vadhryadva). That this Aprf occurs only in book x, and that 
there is only one other hymn attributed to this Vadhryaiva, is 
sufficient indication of the late inclusion of this family within the 
Bgvedic society. 

The Kadyapas, who in the Sutras form an important and extensive 
family, are represented in the main collection of the Bgveda only 
by five scattered hymns (i.99, v.44, viii.97, x.106, 163). But in the 
ninth book, the only really well-defined groups of hymns belong 
to them (ix.5-24, 53-60). Apparently the Kaiyapas were specialists 
in the composition of hymns to the Soma PavamanA, and their 
Apri-hymn (ix.5) is a remarkable tour deforce, contriving as it does 
to fit the word pavamdna into every stanza of the traditional 
Aprf form. 

The hymns of the tenth book, the latest in time, are not arranged 
in family groups ; but many of these traditional authors of its 
hymns can be connected either with the clans already known from 
the earlier books of the Bgveda, 0 r with the later pravara- lists. 
The existence of the Jamadaguis as a separate gotra before toe end 
of the Bgvedic period is certified by the occurrence of their Apri- 
hymn at x.110. 

We can thus be confident of the existence in the earlier period 
of the formation of the Bgveda of the clans corresponding to toe 

* CkUnd, “ Dm Jumafy* Brilmuo* in Ao»w»hl,” I 145. 



•* family ” boob ; and to these, before the final redaction of the 
typed*, must have been added the Agastia, Kutsas, Vadhryadna 
(i.e. Mitrayus), Kbyapas, and Jamadagnis. With regard to the 
remaining families of the Bfitra accounts, who are all either Kevala 
Bhfgtu or Kevala Angirascs, there is no reason to suppose that 
they existed as such in the Rgvedic period. Yet all of them, with 
the solitary exception of the Yaskas, can trace a Ijtgvedic con- 
nection, as their pravaras each contain the names of seers to whom 
are attribute*! various hymns of the tenth book {except for Trasa- 
dasyu l'aurukutsa. rt-presenting the Visnuvrddhas, whose hymns 
are IV. 42, V 27, and IX ! 1«*> Tims the Sarnktu-i. with the pravara 
Sditya, Gaurmla, Samkriya, have the seer of x.73, Gaurivita 
6Sktya ; and similarly with the others — x.102, Mudgala Bhar- 
myaiivs (Mnu<lga!yas) ; x.lll, A?tadarp 9 tre Vairupa (Rathltaras) ; 
x.l 18, T'ruksaya Amaldyava (Kapis) ; x.134 Mandhatf YauvanaAva 
(Kutsas) ; X.14H, Prthu Vainya (Vainyas). 

It is difficult to lielievc that these later families actually existed 
during the ftgvcdio period. The tradition is that the Kevala ganai 
are ilescemled from seers who were originally Kijatriyas, but had 
afterwards attained the status of Brahmans, and this may contain 
a fair element of truth. It cannot apply to the Grtsamadas or the 
Kaovns, who although later reckoned as Kevala ganas of the 
Bhrgus and Angiraacs respectively, were in the Rgveda established 
as important clans from a very early date. The others, however, 
may well lx> newcomers in jxwt-Ve*lic times, although we cannot 
any whether their claim to these late Vedic Rsis is genuine, or merely 
adopted fur the sake of upholding a fictitious claim to ancient and 
respectable lineage. 

Tliere is no evidence as to where these clans came from. It is 
conceivable that they arose simply within the framework of the 
original society, as the result of an increase in dignity and importance. 
But it is also possible tliat they came from outside, that is, from 
other Aryan communities living~on~ the fringes of the society to 
which the Rgveda belonged. This is very probably true of the 
Jomadagnvas. Indeed, one of the most surprising facts in the 
Rgvedir picture is the very late appearance and comparatively 
insignificant position of this family ; whereas in the Sutra lists 
they have assume*! a position of very great importance. Not only 
are they numerically one of the largest of the gotras (if one may 
judge roughly from the number of sub-famili« comprised by them), 
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bat the y invariably come first in the pravars-Iiste. From the Sfltra 
point of view, in feet, they are the Bhrgus par ezceUenee, and they 
have apparently quite superseded the ancient Grtsamadas, who 
have been relegated to the position of Eevala-Bhargavas. Now, 
it is significant that the Jamadagnis cut the sacrificial cake into 
five portions, while the other gotras were content with four. The 
same distinction was also observed in the Grhya ritual, and at the 
marriage ceremony the Jamadagnyas sacrificed three portions of 
fried grain, but the others only two . 1 That such a distinction in 
usage should have been so carefully observed into the later period 
is in itself of considerable significance ; and it is noteworthy that 
the £atapatha-brahmana in dealing with the matter mentions 
that although some prescribe a five-fold cutting, this is not approved 
among the Kuru-panealas . 1 It is of course unthinkable that the 
author should not have known that it was the Jamadagnyas to 
whom this usage belonged, and the fact that the name is not 
mentioned may be taken simply as a sign of disapproval. The 
pointed reference to the Kuru-pancalas reminds one of the similar 
remark made by the Jaiminlya-brahmapa (quoted above) about the 
Agastis, and it is probably an indication that at the time of the 
composition of the fsatapatha-brahmatja, the entry of the J&ipa- 
dagnyas into the Brahmanical fold was still comparatively recent. 

The Bgveda, it is true, knows of Bhrgus and Angirases, who 
seem to be thought of as semi-divine personages rather than as 
human priestly clans. On the other hand, it is precisely to these 
that the hymns of the Atharva-veda are ascribed, and it is well 
known that the older name for this Veda was A tharvangirasah 
(also Bhrgvangirasah), that is, the hymns of the Atharvans and the 
Angirases.' It seems therefore a possible conjecture that in origin 
this Veda represents the tribal collection of an Aryan community 
distinct from that in which the Bgveda grew up. If the Jamadagni- 

1 Gobhila a.S. i.8.4; Kh&din G.S. ii.1.17 (Jimadaguyabhrgus) ; Air. G.S. 
i.10.20, i.7.8-9; cf. Weber, l*d. St., x, p. 66. 

• 6. B. i.7.2.8. 

1 The AUurrua, so closely connected in tradition with the other two hnilin, 
appear nowhere in the pravara bate. The alternative name* of the Atharva-veda 
led HiUebrandt to the theory that the Bhrgus are to be considered aa the elan, 
and the Atharvans aa their prieata (Ved. Myth. ii. 177). Atharvans, however, 
is aa oommoe a patronymic in the older period aa is Bhirgava, and it teem* probable 
that the two name* came to be synonymous. Thus, for example, the Khila-hymn 
quoted above (p. 28) is ascribed to Subbefaja Atharvans, but the pravara con- 
tained in it la a Bhirgava pravara. 

naa. awl 1M7. 6* 
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Bkfgu* may be takes u is some way representing this tribe, their 
growth in power and position in po*t-9gvedic society can easily 
be understood, since their knowledge of charms and spells would 
be very highly thought of. Now, in later Brahmanical literature, 
the word vratya denotes a person outside the orthodox fold, whose 
initiation has not been performed ; and in Vedic times we find 
ceremonies called Vratya-stomas, the purpose of which was to 
introduce into Brahmanical society a person from one of the 
“ roving bands ” of non-Vedic Aryans. The original sense of the 
word vritya has always been a matter for controversy, and we need 
not enter into a discussion of that here ; but one of the chief 
problems has been that in book xv of the Atharva-veda we find 
a long and detailed semi-mystical panegyric of the Vratya. This 
is hardly in keeping with the despised position assigned to him in 
later times. If, however, the conjecture above as to the origin of 
the Jimadagnyas is true, then some light may be thrown on this 
problem also. For if the Atharva-veda was at the start a collection 
belonging to a community originally distinct from that of the 
Bgveda, and living a nomadic life on the outskirts of the latter, 
H is understandable that the word vraUya “ wanderer ” should have 
a good or bad significance according to the point of view adopted. 
The theory, therefore, that the Jamadagnyas represent the Vratya 
tribe to whom the Atharva-veda belonged, would be perfectly in 
accord with the evidence, though not finally proven. 

To summarize our results : the gotra system in the Sutra -period 
is organically connected with the “ hymn-families ” of the Rgveda, 
as is shown by the continuity of ritual usages. In the earliest 
stage which we can observe, however, the number of clans is con- 
siderably smaller than in the SQtra accounts. The original “ hymn- 
families ” all survive and have their representatives in the Sfitra 
period. But in the interval a number of new groups join them, 
some of whom, at least, such as thr Agastv&s and the Jamadagnia, 
came from outside tribes ; while others, being for the most part 
included among the Kevala gapas of the Bhrgus and Angirases, 
may be in origin k$atriya families, as the tradition ban it, who, 
aa the cleavage between the classes (varpas) became mom sharply 
defined, were no longer felt as integral parts of the gotras of the 
Brahmans, and were thus able to form independent unite of 
their own. 
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JRAS., Parte 3 and 4 (1946), page 159 (lines 3-7). 

Reliance on a faulty memory led me to telescope two incidents 
ito one. Don Fernando de Silva was killed in an affray with some 
apanese and Siamese after leaving Macao in 1624. His death and 
tie seizure of his ship, was avenged by Don Juan de Alcaraso who 
)rcibly seized a Japanese Goshumen, or Tokugawa government- 
censed ship, in May, 1628. This seizure led to the embargo placed 
n Portuguese trade at Nagasaki in 1628-1630. 
bidm, p. 153, n. 1. 

The date of publication of Labor Emngehca is 1904 not 1934. 

C. R. B. 



Portuguese and Spanish Rivalry in the Far East 
during the 17th Century 

By C. R. BOXER 

(OmdvUifrtM p. 164, Part* 3 and 4, 1946.) 

T HIS brings ns to the point where we most consider in more 
detail the action of the celebrated Dominican Friar Domingo 
Fernandez Navarrete, and his long-standing feud with the 
Portuguese Jesuits of the China Mission. Navarrete was bom at 
Pefiafiel and entered the Dominican Order in 1635, going to the 
Philippines in 1648, whence he proceeded to China ten years later. 
Unlike many of his Order, he was a cultured man of great ability, 
and a competent Sinologue for his century. Arrested on the 
occasion of the persecution of 1665, he was deported to Canton 
with the Jesuits and Franciscans from Peking and the provinces. 
Here he took a leading part in the ecclesiastical Junta held to discuss 
the controversial question of the Confucian Rites and allied topics 
in 1667-68. He escaped from Canton in rather equivocal circum- 
stances in December, 1669, and after a short stay at Macao sailed 
to Europe by way of India and the Cape of Good Hope. On reaching 
Rome he was made Procurator of the Philippine Mission, and 
returned to Spain in 1674, publishing the first volume of his highly 
controversial Tralados HisU/ricos , Politicos, Ethnicos, y Religiosos 
de la Monorchia de China two years later at Madrid. The work 
created a sensation on account of its outspoken criticisms of the 
Jesuits in China, but nowadays it is read more for the author’s 
vivacious description of his own eventful odyssey in the Far East. 
A second volume entitled Controversias Aniiyuas y Modemas de la 
Mission de la Oran China was printed at Madrid in 1679, but never 
published, since the Inquisition suppressed it after the first 668 
pages had been printed off. Surviving copies are exceedingly rare, 
only two being recorded by bibliographers, one of which is in the 
Grenville Library at the British Museum, whilst the other, formerly 
belonging to Henri Cordier, is in the Public Library of New York, 
where I had the opportunity of carefully examining it. The fuel 
added to the flames of the burning Rites Controversy by Navarre te's 
book made his. return to China highly inadvisable from the view- 
point of the Holy See ; and he was transferred to the less contro- 
versial sphere of the West Indies, where he was appointed 
nu. Aren. 1M7 7 
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Archbishop of San Domingo in 1677, and when he died twelvi 
yean later. 

He reason for the suppression of Navarre te’s second volume 
becomes abundantly dear when we peruse itB folio pages, foi 
Calvin and Knox between them could scarcely have penned a more 
waspish indictment of the Jesuits. If he was bitterly outspoke! 
in die Trot ados of 1676, he was positively vituperative in the 
Controcernat of 1679. Whether right or wrong, his charges deserve 
further discussion here, since the state of mind they disclose throw* 
an interesting sidelight on the ill-feeling between Spaniards and 
Portuguese in Asia during the period under review. It is true that 
Navarrete begins his first chapter with a laboured disclaimer ol 
hostility towards the Company of Jesus, but this formal statement 
is flatly contradicted by nearly every line which ho subsequently 
wrote. A summary of a few of the most important chapters will 
bear this out. In Preltidio XIV (pp. 24-6) he discusses the problem 
(posed by the Portuguese) of whether the Spaniards should be 
excluded from the China Mission on account of their martial 
disposition. The accusation boiled down to the contrast between 
the Spanish conquest of America, the Philippines, and part of 
Formosa by force of arms, and the allegedly pacific penetration of 
the Portuguese in India for purely commercial ends. Consequently 
it was claimed that the Chinese were not mistrustful of the 
Portuguese or of their establishment at Macao, whereas they were 
understandably suspicious of the Spaniards at Manila. Navarrete 
had no difficulty in demolishing this particular cockshy, since it 
was so obviously refuted by the facts. The Chinese had repeatedly 
manifested their suspicion of Macao, notably in the year 1614 and 
1623, whilst the Portuguese chroniclers like Barros, Couto, and 
Faria y Sousa gloried in the conquest of Goa, Malacca, Ormuz 
et al by Albuquerque and his successors, “ prizing in fact,” as one 
of them observed, “ only such possessions as had been gained by 
the sword.” He then endeavours to refute some allegations made 
by the Jesuit Father Colin to the effect that some Spanish 
Franciscans from Fukien had on several occasions advocated the 
conquest of China by the Spaniards, and even the shooting of all 
who should refuse to be converted ! 

Passing from the defensive to the offensive, Frey Navarrete then 
retorts with a Tu Quoque to the Jesuits and claims to condemn 
them out of their own mouths. He alleges that the Portuguese 
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Jesuit Manuel Jorge, on the occasion of the Dutch embassy to 
Pekin g in 10KH56, said in his hearing that he had told the Hoilandan 
that China could easily be conquered with 10,000 Europeans, and 
that the Dutchmen had advised waiting until the local Christian 
converts were more numerous. Worse still, he alleges that the 
veteran Portuguese Missionary Antonio de Gouvea, S.J., had not 
Only threatened the Chinese with fire and sword, because of the 
off-hand treatment given in Canton to the Ambassador Manuel de 
Saklanha in 1067-69, but that he and his colleagues repeatedly 
claimed that the sainted Francis Xavier himself had declared that 


Christianity in China would never amount to anything unless 
protected by muskets an attitude (whether truly reported or not) 
which merely anticipated that of some Protestant missionaries in 
the Par East during the middle of the nineteenth century. After 
citing other instances from his own personal knowledge of Jesuit 
bellicosity, he concludes this chapter with a final fling at their 
casting of cannon for the Ming and Manchu Emperors in 1640- 
1060 ; winding up with a Parthian shot at Padre Johann Adam 
Hchall von Bell for his writing to Macao for military support of the 
last Ming monarch against the Manchus, which missive (so he sayB) 
was never delivered but used by the bearer to blackmail Father 
Adam till his dying day.* 

In the next chapter ( Preludio XV, pp. 26-9) Navarrete takes 
Alvaro Hrrnedo and other Jesuits to task for suggesting the exclusion 
of the Mendicant Orders from the China mission field on the ground 
that the friars were of too many and ill-assorted nationalities. 
Here again he retorts with the Tu Quoque, and instances the 
mutual dislike between Portuguese and French and Germans in 
the Company of Jesus, and the rivalry between the Jesuits of the 
Province of Japan and those of the Vice-Province of China. This 
was indeed nothing new. Alvaro Semedo (China) and Antonio 
Canliui (Japan) had intrigued against each other at Lisbon in the 
•utcen-fortiwj, although both were Portuguese. Lusitanian Ai.lil™ 
of the French missionaries backed by Louis XIV was strongly 
voiced by the Franciscan Friar, Frei Jacinto de Deus, in a letter 
from Goa to the Prince-Regent of Portugal (October, 1671) ; whilst 
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x£vaby be tw ee n tie French and Portuguese Jesuit priests of the 
Mama. Ifr-rn oootinued for over a century, and was commented 
on by Lord Macartney in 1794. 

In Chapter XVII (pp. 29-30) Navarrete discusses the vexed 
question of whether the Spaniards should be excluded from China, 
since this country was claimed to be in the Portuguese sphere of 
influence as laid down by Pope Alexander VI in the Treaty of 
Tordwrillas (1494), apart from Lusitani&n priority in the China 
mission field. Both these claims were hotly disputed by Navarrete, 
the second more effectively than the first. Portuguese Jesuits had 
in fact been proceeded by the Dominican Gaspar da Crux in 1656, 
although with no practical results. His other point will not bear 
impartial investigation, despite his appeal to a Spanish Sea-Chart 
published at Madrid on 3rd May, 1599, by order of King Philip III, 
which showed not only Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines, but 
the whole of Korea, China and Malacca within the Spanish zone. 

In another chapter ( Prdudio XX, pp. 32-4) Navarrete attempts 
to demolish the Portuguese and Jesuit contention that so long as 
they held a monopoly of the Japan and China missions they 
flourished, but that the appearance of the “ craxy Friars with their 
rash behaviour ” was responsible for the loss of the Japan field 
and the endangering of the China one. This accusation was a 
common one and can be found in standard history books of the 
present day. Navarrete had not much difficulty in refuting it, 
and it iB curious to note that one of his witnesses for the defence 
(so to speak) was Franfoia Caron, who had served the Dutch East 
India Company in Japan from 1619 to 1641, and whom he met 
when in French employ at Surat in January, 1671. Caron assured 
him that “ he had been an eyewitness of everything, and oonld 
affirm that the Friars were not to blame, nor had any mention 
been made of them ”. Not content with this disclaimer, however, 
Navarrete sought to turn the tables on the Jesuits by repeating 
the old wives’ tale (told him by another Frenchman at Surat) of 
the capture by the Dutch of a Portuguese ship from Japan, carrying 
letters from the Jesuit Bishop to the Pope and King of Spain urging 
the conquest of the country — a fable whose origin and dissemination 
can be read elsewhere. 1 

1*1— foil Caros as d Joott ScAoates, 1636 (Aigooaot P raia. 1936), pp. zxx-xxsiii 
Othro ntmoom to Omm will be fonnd oe pp. 474 «nd 838-640 of tin Oomdmmnimt. 
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Other ana and fables of which Navarrete accuses the Portuguese 
Jesuits in his Controcertuu include plagiarism (pp. 56, 107, and 
367) ; ignorance of the Chinese language (pp. 105, 152-3, 430) ; 
wilful obstinacy (141) ; self-indulgence (p. 428) ; suppression of 
the crucifix (p. 363) ; Judas kisses (p. 468) ; and the falsification 
of devotional books to suit their own ends (pp. 18-19) ; but over 
nothing is he so self-righteously indignant as over their trade and 
commerce. 

This singular combination of God and Mammon lead him to 
comment on the Jesuit Father Diego Morales’ unctions description 
of their College at Macao as “ a house of learning, garden of sanctity, 
and school of Apostles ”, with the acidulous observation “ that for 
literal verification there were not lacking the Judases exemplified 
by Fathers Ferreira. Marquez, Cypriano, etc., and he should have 
likewise added ' house of Trade, and Warehouse of merchandise ’ ”, 
He frequently refers to the dissatisfaction caused amongst the 
mercantile community at Macao by the scope and extent of the 
Jesuits' commercial »q>erations there, as an example of which he 
quotes the arrival of Padre Marini, S.J., in 1669, with more than 
50,000 ducats wort h of goods. This commerce was an open scandal, 
ami the Senate of Macao wrote to the Ambassador Manuel de 
Haidanha in July, 1669, complaining that “ as long as the Company 
was inspired by the zeal of Saint Ignatius it was the true Company, 
but now that this has expired and it is solely occupied with 
merchandising, commerce and trade, it is no longer the Company 
These words an 1 an echo of those employed three years earlier by 
the Viceroy of India, Antonio do Mello de Castro, who is said to 
have stated that “ the Jesuit Fathers in Portugal and Castile were 
Father* of the Company of Jesus, but that the. Jesuit Fathers in 
India were Fathers of the Dutch East India Company, and did 
not concern themselves with anything but their own selfish interests, 
neither did they regard the truth nor tell it from their pulpits ”, 
This Viceroy apjiears to have been anti-clerical on principle, since 
he is reported to have frequently affirmed that “ there was no 
difference between being a Capuchin Friar or a heretic, and their 
ashes alike should be thrown into the sea ”. 1 Similar accusations 

> Ca nlnmrna, |pp. 106, 370. 424). RtnMa dt Uistoria, voL i (Lisboa, 1612), 
W- ,7S - *« » rt * rte of d'Aseredo, A lmqwieao dt Goa contra o Vitoni JfsBo 

At (Wo. Compare my may TA. Affair of Os tia dr, da Dams (London, 1920). 
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wan made in distant Brazil ; whilst in neighbouring Manila on 
one occasion, lampoons were posted up near the Dominican College 
of Santo Thomas, urging all those persons desirous of buying 
textiles and metals to apply to the Jesuit Fathers (Juan de la 
Concepcion, Historic General de Philipinas, Tomo 8, p. 48; 
Sampaloc, 1790). 

Even more serious than these allegations, was Navarrete’s 
charge that, the Jesuits in Japan had refused to hear confession 
or give absolution to native Christians converted by the Mendicant 
Orders, unless they took Jesuits for their ghostly counsellors 
instead of Franciscans or Dominicans. This accusation was made 
in reply to a Jesuit affirmation that the Friars in China would 
not hear the confessions of Jesuit converts, and Navarrete supports 
his case with the following story. In January, 1622, a female 
Christian named Cathalina, wife of one Gozayemon of Ilimi village 
in the daimvate (fief) of A rima in KyQsbG, testified on oath that 
the Japanese Jesuit Sebastian Kimura, had urged her to leave the 
Dominican confraternity of the ltosary and take a Jesuit Father 
for her confessor. He stated inter alia that the Jesuits were the 
true spiritual conquerors of Japan, and the Friars had only come 
in tardily to join in the gleanings; moreover the Company of 
Jesus was in a positipn to give alms, whereas the Mendicant Orders 
depended on charity. When she rejected his blandishments he 
resorted to threats, even refusing to hear her confession when 
in child-bed until one of her sons forced him to do so. Similar 
complaints were made by two Japanese Dominican converts 
against the Jesuit Fathers Juan Baptista Zola and Joao Fonseca. 
These and other instances adduced by Navarrete were unknown 
to Sir E. M. Satow and Professor James Murdoch when they wrote 
their studies on the rivalry of the Religious Orders in Japan during 
the early seventeenth century. 1 It may be observed in passing 
that Navarrete contrasts the alleged cowardice of Chinese converts 
in time of persecution with the bravery shown by their Japanese 
counterparts who so courageously concealed the bunted missionaries 
{Controversial, pp. 260-355). 

1 Controversy, pp. 30-31, 404, 470-71 ; “ Quo lo« Padre* no quieten qne oon - 
fc— p ino* SUB Christianoe, ea lo oierto ; que elloe no qnerian abaolver a loa Iaponss 
■ino daoan prim pro palabra de dexar el Rosario, ee maa qne cierto.” Cf. alao 
Murdoch, A Bidory of Japan, voL ii, ch. xi, E. M. Satow, Trans. As. Sot. Japan, 
xriii, pp. 133-1M. 
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Chapter 52 (pp. 69-60) is derated to a discussion of whether 
the primary qualification required of s missionary in the Far 
y.«* jg plain living or high thinking, apropos of which the author 
comments on the dissolute life led by the majority of laymen in 
Manila and Macao. He observes that a Chinese bookseller at 
once said to him : “ Father, if I was baptized, I would not 
be a Christian like these soldiers and others here ; since they are 
Christians only in name, and in life and deed they are worse than 
anyone. Even though I am a gentile, I would scorn to behave like 
they do,” which homily made Navarrete feel ashamed of his 
countrymen and coreligionists, even as did the Protestant Pastors 
in the eighteen-thirties of the English participants in the Opium 
Trade at Canton. 1 

A point on which the Dominican Prelate takes the Portuguese 
Jesuits severely to task, is for their suggestion that the Chinese 
may once have known the worship of the one true God, and that 
there was nothing idolatrous about the Confucian Rites. In a 
chapter entitled Si nc Salvo el Confuao ? (pp. 173-6) he points out 
that Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Pliny, Seneca et al, were irretrievably 
damned, and how much more Confucius who was not worthy to 
kiss their feet t Elsewhere (p. 141) he compares the Confucian 
literati’ * contempt for the popular Buddhist and Taoist Rites, to 
the ancn-nt Persians’ dislike of Greek idolatry as recorded by 
Herodotus and others. In other words a case of the pot calling the 
kettle black. He does not seem to realize that this line of argument 
would tend to discourage potential converts quite as much as the 
behaviour of the traditionally brutal and licentious soldiery at 
Manila and Macao. His views on women were certainly more in 
keeping with Confucian ethics. He proves (to his own satisfaction) 
that Man is inherently a more noble being than Woman, and 
indignantly refutes the contrary thesis advocated by “ an ignorant 
Dutch Damme ’ . This at any rate was one point on which Catholic, 
Calvinist, Confucian, and Buddhist met on common ground. 
Wretches! Woman got it coming and going in the seventeenth 
century, irrespective of place and clime ; nor can Navarrete forbear 
to accuse the Jesuits of sometimes stroking the faces of their female 
converts during the baptismal ceremony (p. 197). 


* Cf. Re*. A. S. TbolwtU, Tk» luif mMw of lit Opium Trmit Mi* Ckiua (London, 
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A man wM» chapter is that m which he disenmm the 
•dvkabQity or otherwise of European Powers sending duly 
accredited Ambassador to Chiu (pp. 275-5). He points out 
(whet it took European Governments nearly two oenturiee to 
realise) that the Chinese regarded Europe and Europeans in much 
the same light as these regarded “ the poor Indian with untutored 
mind ” in America and the Antilles. He added that the M&nchu 
Coart had repeatedly made it clear that they neither asked nor 
needed embassies from foreign countries ; and that if these came 
unsolicited, they must abide by the Court ceremonial {kowtow) 
and tiie regulations for the tributary missions from Korea, Indo- 
China, and Siam. He frequently refers to the difficulties and 
humiliations experienced by the Portuguese Ambassador, Manuel 
de Saldanha, whose stay in Canton during the years 1667-9 co- 
incided with his own ; and he quotes approvingly several criticisms 
of the Embassy's Jesuit sponsors by its Macaonese Secretary Bento 
Pereira de Faria, who was in fact on bad terms with the chaplain. 
Padre Francisco Pimentel, S.J.‘ 

This brings us to the closing episode of Navarrete’B Btay in 
China, namely his fugitive visit to Macao in December-January, 
1669-70. The Dominican’s own story of the circumstances under 
which he broke his parole and fled from Canton are given in the 
first volume of his Tratados (Madrid, 1676) ; but the Portuguese 
vetsion has been hitherto ignored and is now given from a recently 
discovered letter of Frei Miguel dos Anjos, O.8.A., Governor of the 
Bishopric of Macao, to Father Antonio de Gouvea, the Jesuit Vice- 
Provincial and senior missionary of those detained by order of the 
Manchu Government at Canton. 

" The letter which Your Reverend Paternity was good enough 
to write me on the 6th January, was handed to me on the 12th inst. 
I was duly pleased to learn therefrom that Your Reverence and 
the other reverend fathers were all enjoying good health as I had 
hoped ; but I was also very grieved to hear of the annoyance 
caused to Your Reverence by the untimely Eight of Padre 
Navarret* — however, nothing else could be expected of this 

1 As a corrective to Navarrets’* derogatory reference* to 8aldanha't embassy 
in his Trataioe sod Controcerriae, of. the official Jesuit version of Padre Frsnoisoo 
Pimentel, fires* Belafdo da J armada qat fa a CorU de Ptkim o Batkor Hanoi de 
fls M— *s (ed. Boxer sad Brega, 1*42), sod the Secretary Bento de Faria's (an 
opponent of t be Jesuits) version in An a Simc a s Japonic a, Om viit (oh. 6~«), 
now foooene of publication stMsoso. 
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fovrceustt bpihot hivilbt 
individual, and from what I know of his character it would not 
mpriae me if he were guilty of even greater excesses. I apeak aa 

on* wbo haa had penonal experience of him. 

•• Now with reference to Your Paternity’s proposal I mnat state 
that I can do nothing in such cases without being officially asked 
to intervene ; but even without having been, I did what I could, 
not because of the love which 1 bear to the Company but because 


of my official duty. 

On the 18th December, the Rev. Father Vicar of the Convent 
of Saint Dominic came to speak with me, and to ask my help and 
favour in sending away Padre Navarrete in the first ship. I was 
petrified at this news. I asked him where he was ; he told me in 
the Com Branra,' awaiting his order to come to Macao. I did my 
utmost to jK-rsuaile the Father Vicar to act as he ought with all 
the reasons I could think of ; I told him as much as Your Reverences 
could have done, and even more which perhaps would not have 
occurred to you there. Finally he remained unconvinced, and we 
parted on such terms, that I have never seen a Dominican Friar 
since then, nor do I trv to visit their Convent any more. 

" As the Father Viear did not find the support for which he had 
hoped, he went and availed himself of the public enemy of this 
city, l>oth in matters sacred and profane ; and since his object was 
to foment troubles and devilries, he found him ready and willing 
to ernhrare the chance with open arms, albeit in despite of the 
duties of the |x>sition which he occupies, as I told him to his face, 
when he came to tempt mo on this matter on the 19th December, 
owing to what the Father Vicar had told him concerning my 
answer to his request. As I saw the Father Vicar so resolved on 
sending for Padre Navarrete to come from Casa Branca to his 
Convent, even threatening with blunderbuss volleys anybody who 
should try to fetch him thence, I sent forthwith for the Noble 
City’s Procurator, and related to him all that had passed, which 
neither he nor the other officials, nor even the Fathers of the 
Company knew. I told the said Procurator to summon all the 
other officials and tell them on ray behalf what I said, and that 
they should do their best forthwith at Casa Branca to prevent 
Padre Navarrete from entering this City, and that he should return 
to Canton by the same way which he came. 
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" Thin was acted upon at once ; bat when the Procurator readied 
Gaaa Branca, he found that Padre Navarret* had gone to Macao 
the previous day ; and I found that the Father Vicar had deceived 
me, when he told me on the 18th December that Padre Navarrete 
was then at Casa Branca awaiting his leave to come to hia Convent ; 
when in point of fact he was already in it on the 17th under the 
favour and protection of Dom Alvaro da Silva, the avowed enemy 
of the Church and of the holy Company of Jesus in particular. 

“ I have a certificate of all the foregoing from the Municipal 
Procurator ; and apart from this I have made a separate detailed 
report of everything to the Viceroy ; and herewith I have given 
Your Reverence an account of what transpired, and that I did not 
fail in the duty of my office in what concerned the two Majestys, 
Divine and Human, to the public weal of this City, to the peace 
and quiet of Your Reverences, and to my known affection for the 
holy Company of Jesus, and for that I am persecuted by this 
tyrant and his adherents, all of whom are lost souls. 

“ Finally, out of hatred to the Company and myself, Dom 
Aluaro escorted Padre Navarrete to the ship which he imagines 
will take him to India but he is deceived in this ; 1 he embarked 
on the 9th January and sailed on the 11th, and on the 12th they 
gave me Your Reverence’s letter. God go with him, if so be that 
God can go with a wicked heart, such as 1 know this man has. 
Your Reverence may be sure that he will not go to India, because 
he knows full well what he has to contend with. I did not see his 
face, since I had enough of him when I saw him in 1668 and 1669. 
Be of good cheer Your Reverence, because the menace and ill-will 
of Padre Navarrete will uot prevail against the truth, neither is he 
the type to oppose successfully the holy Company of Jesus ; apart 
from the fact that hitherto the Spaniards have never yet got the 
better of the Portuguese. 

“ And in order that Your Reverence may realize the full extent 
of the tergiversations of this Castillian Navarrete, you must know 
that it is false what he wrote to Canton, saying that the Prelates 
of the Company had asked me for an Excommunication to prevent 
the ships leaving this place from taking him. If he had said that 
the City, prompted by me, had suggested it, he would have told 

1 He m not. Navarrete got to India all right. See the account in his Tratadot, 
whore ha natorally speak* very highly of the ohivalrooa behaviour of the Captain- 
Qooeral, Dom Ahraro da SOva. 
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•t least one truth amongst so many lies ; however, the City, 
frightened of this tyrant, did not dare, aside from which the Council 
was ne aring it* end, and the new one is all in favour of Dom Alvaro, 
some through favour and others through fear. 1 God help ub who 
can ; and if he does not help us, Macao will be lost. Your Reverence 
commend it to God, and myself most particularly, that he may 
give me patience to suffer and endure what I do. God guard Your 
Reverence as 1 hope, and command me in any way which I can 
serve you and the other Religious of your holy household. Macao, 
18th January, 1 670. 

“The humble 8ervant and Subject of your Very Reverend 
Paternity, 

Ft. Miguel dos Anjos.” * 

The same rare (perhaps unique) little xylographio work printed 
at Peking in 1704, from which the above letter is translated, also 
contains a formal disclaimer by Vasco Barbosa de Mello, one of 
the leading citizens of Macao, of some of the anti-Jesuit statements 
attributed to him by Navarrcte in the first volume of his Tratados 
(Tratadn 6, Cap. 16, paras 3, 4, and 5). Barbosa de Mello not only 
denied Navarrote’s allegation that he had, under false pretenoes, 
been induced to countersign some papers stating that the Friars 
were the cause of the ruin of the China Mission and that the Jesuits 
did not engage in trade, but he further pointed out that he was in 
Canton during the year 1668, at the time when this incident was 
alleged by Navarre te to have occurred in Macao. In the course of 
his detailed denial he states 

“ . . . What 1 know for certain is that Padre Navarrete fled from 
the prison at Canton (which prison was the Bame house in which 
were the Jesuit Fathers) and reached an island opposite this city 
of Macao, whence Dom Aluaro da Sylva, the then Captain-General, 
brought him to Macao, and provided him with a ship and the 
means of going to India, assisting him in every way. This he did 
out of hatred for the Reverend Fathers of the Company, against 


1 By " lh» City " U meant the Senate or Municipal Council which changed 
annually on the In Januarr. 
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The original waa reprinted at Macao in IM7. 
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whom he had previously shown himself to be ill affected ; since 
they were very anxious lest the flight of Padre Navanete should 
direly imperil the lives of the other Fathers in Canton and the loss 
of the China Mission, not only the Jesuits, but Do m i ni c ans and 
Franciscans, if this should come to the knowledge of the two 
Mandarins who were in charge of their prison ; for the Fathers 
themselves had given their word that they would not flee ; and 
the Mandarins, trusting them, let them walk about the city and 
exercise their office of missionaries ; and this was known to me 
whilst 1 was in Canton, whence I returned three months before 
Padre Navarrctc to Macao . . . and thus he likewise was mistaken 
in this, and in many other things that he says of this city of Macao, 
and which he alleges to be true, but which are obviously false, or 
different from what he says. And forasmuch as what I state in 
this Certificate is the truth, and what Padre Navarrete states is 
false, 1 made three sworn statements on the Holy Evangelists, of 
which this is the third, on today, 16th December, in the year 1680, 
Vasco Barbosa de MeBo.” 1 

The final departure of that stormy petrel Domingo Fernandez 
Navarrete seems to have ushered in a relatively tranquil period, 
during which Macao and Manila remained on better terras than 
be fere. Portuguese Fidalgos from Macao sometimes visited Manila 
to see the Bull fights, and their lavish display on some of these 
occasions caused even the prodigal Spaniards to raise their eye- 
brows. Borne Franciscan monks lent money to Joao Autunes 
Portugal when the latter tried unsuccessfully to take over his post 
of Governor of Timor and Solor iu 1685, and tliis seems to have 
been a bad debt. The voyages between Macao and Manila were 
either authorized or tolerated by both Crowns since the end of 
the war of 1640-68, which no doubt contributed to improve mutual 
relations. Discordant notes were sounded now and again of course. 
We have already seen at the beginning of this essay that Friar 
Juan Francisco de San Antonio, O.F.M., took understandable 
umbrage at the anti -Spanish tone of his Macaonese contemporary, 
Jacinto de Deus J ergei de Plantas e Flores, published at Lisbon 

\ ««« Harbuaa do MoUo ni Ordinary Judge in 1842, and recommended 
foff * CttbDkMxim in like Order of Chrirt on Uw moomioo of King John IV. 

Maned d» Saldanha in Canton, IMS-0, and was alive in 1681, whan one 
***** U * W ° “ ** c * il1 ™ drowned on the return voyage 
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in 1689. After a long-winded denunciation of his Capuchin 
coDeagne, Frey Joan even takes Cam See to task for declaring that 
not content with discovering the four quarters of the globe, the 
Portuguese would have discovered other worlds had they existed. 
This on the grounds that even the most ravenous beasts do not 
kill when they are sated, whereas the more Man has the greedier 
he becomes. 1 True enough, but he forgets that the cap fitted his 
own countrymen as well as the Portuguese. Satis est was never 
the motto of an expanding empire, from the days of Rome 
onward. 


* Padre Frey Juan F ranriaeo de San Antonio, O.F.M., Ckronicat <U la Apostolica 
Pronneia it San (Jngorio it Fiiipinat, etc., voL ii, ch. it, pp. 81-4 (Samptloa, 
1741). 
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Near East 

Nisi Dowkps. By Neviil Barbour, pp. 248, maps 3. London : 

Harrap, 1946. 8 1. 6 d. 

Umli tn writers usually begin their histories with the creation, 
so that an Englishman writing on Palestine can plead examples 
for beginning at the beginning. There are dangers in so doing. 
For instance, it is dangerous to quote the book of Chronicles for 
the use of the name Arab in the days of Jehoshaphat ; it is probable 
that the fair of Ukaz was not the equivalent of the Olympic games, 
but was limited to a group of tribes in the west of Arabia. The 
derivation of Saracen from tharqi is by no means proved. For 
the period since the Balfour Declaration this is a book which no 
Englishman can read without a feeling of shame ; the home govern- 
ment forgot the warning, “ no man can serve two masters." 

A. S. Thitton. 

Na?l ‘ebak enna^l. Edited by Gamal UDIN al-Shayyal. pp. 123. 

Cairo, 1940, piastres 18. 

Any natural history in this book comes from Aristotle and the 
bulk of the remainder is literature. All words connected in any 
way with bees and bee-keeping are recorded, men with nicknames 
derived from bees are mentioned, and much poetry about bees 
ia quoted. Much of the text is found also in al-Damlii. It looks 
as if al-MakrizI cut down the text of al-Damiri by omitting 
unnecessary words ; the editor has restored them. Otherwise he 
has done his work well, providing all the help which the reader 
needs. Parallels from Aristotle are quoted in an English translation 
and Sharaf'a dictionary has been used reg ular ly 

A. S. Teuton. 

Middle East 

Two Queens or Baghdad. By Nabia Abbott, pp. 277, map. 
Ulus., genealogical table. University of Chicago Press (Cam- 
bridge University Press), 1946. 

Tk§ Timet Literary Supplement gives half a dozen lines to tb«a 
book under the b e n din g " Essays and belles fettres ", 




In XoniL. By Okas A. Farrttkh. pp. 100. Beirut, 1946. fit. 

P r e sc ripti o n for making books: Take one account of Neo- 
platonism, lama with details about one philosopher, garnish with 
generalities about the age in which he lived, and the book is com- 
plete. As a description of Dr Farrukh’s procedure, this is 
exaggerated, but there is enough truth in it to make it damaging. 
The pamphlet is a good introduction to the study of Ibn Tufad 
and can be recommended with some reservations, but those who 
have read other books by the author will find much repetition. 
The sketch of the condition of the world at that date is mere padding ; 
the quarrels between Stephen of England and the barons had nothing 
to do with Ibn Tufail. 

A. S. Tritton. 


Duo rr Matrimonial Assyro-babylonuen. By A. Van Praao. 
(Allard Pierson Stichting : Arclueologisch-historische Bi jdragen, 
XII.) 10J X 7, pp. 221. Amsterdam : N.V. Noord-hollandache 
Uitgevere Maatechappij, 1915. 

This scholarly, well-documented work deals with Babylonian 
and Assyrian marriage laws of the second millennium B.C. and is 
based on the law-codes and contracts. Some notice is taken of 
Sumerian laws but not of late Assyrian or Neo-Babylonian. While 
considering the Babylonian and Assyrian laws to be fundamentally 
the same, the author treats each separately before making a com- 
parison. His discussions of other scholars’ views are often original 
and penetrating and he recognizes that in default of clear evidence 
some conclusions are only tentative. Dr. Van Praag rejects the 
theory that the tirhdlu was a purchase price and explains it as 
originally merely a token that an agreement on marriage had been 
made between the families of the two parties. In historical times, 
he maintains, it was superseded by a written agreement and became 
optional He cites no evidence, however, for the use of such tokens 
in early Babylonia or Assyria, nor does he show why other survivals 
of such a practice are lacking. Dr. Van Praag distinguishes between 
“ manage conclu ”, which he considers a more accurate term than 
“ betrothal ”, and “ manage consommS ”. He criticizes Koschaker’s 
theory of interpolations in the Assyrian Code, finds no support 
for tits view that marriage gave a husband patriarchal rights over 
Us wife, sad bolds that a special form of levitate marriage existed 
max Ana. IM7 f 
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In Assyria. There an excellent indexes of texts, Accsdkn words, 
nod subject-matter, and a useful bibliography up to the early years 
of the war. Misprints are few and unimportant. 

C. J. Mullo Win. 

Far East 

Ttbctah Word Book. By Sir Basil Gould, Indian Civil Service, 
Political Officer in Sikkim and British Political Representative 
in Tibet and Bhutan, and Edward Richardson, Indian 
Civil Service, formerly British Trade Agent at Gyant se, 
Tibet, and In Charge of the British Mission at Lhasa. With 
foreword by Sir Acrel 8tein, K.C.I.E., F.B.A., Ph.D. 
pp. xiii + 447. Oxford University Press, 1943. 

In this book, to employ the words of the authors, “ endeavour 
is made to explain Tibetan as simply as possible. Advantage is 
taken of methods of teaching which are current in Tibetan schools. 
In the word book each of some 2,000 Tibetan syllables is taken in 
turn, in Tibetan alphabetical order, as a key syllable. Then come 
words of which the key syllable forms part, the other syllables 
being identified by their key numbers. The word book thus affords 
a select vocabulary of several thousand words, each syllable of 
which, with few exceptions, is explained.” Let us give an instance : 
74 Kar dKar, white white wash Kar-tsi . . . Y1V®" 1 

3308 cup. Kayo. The book does not pretend to be anything but 
a practical aid to students of colloquial Tibetan ; it is not concerned 
with philological subtilities : it combines words as they are found 
in the living language without examining the relation, if any, 
between the various roots. But as it is, it will prove very useful 
even to scholars, since it con tains many words not found in other 
dictionaries. It complements Bell’s Dictionary, and it has the 
great advantage of being a Tibetan-English dictionary and to 
afford a good help to readers of Tibetan documents. I may add 
that, being at present engaged in the translation of some popular 
songs and historical letters, I oould experience the usefulness of 
the work. It is to be hoped that the authors collect, as promised, 
new materials from the living dialects. 

To the dictionary two booklets are appended : the first contains 
800 sentences likely to be used when travelling in Tibet or meeting 
Tibetan people. In the second 2,000 syllables are alphabetically 
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amcgtd as they am proaouooed, that written, in Tibetan character!, 
•al tawhtod into Rn gWah To nun up the three volumes repre- 
sents an nit approach to the study of colloquial Tibetan. 

J. A. Stewart. 

Europe and Burma. By D. G. E. Hall. 8J X ftj, pp. viii + 183. 

Oxford University Press, 1945. 

The Easters Frontier or British India, 1784-1826. By A. C. 

Banerjrk. 7£ X 5, pp. vii -f- 584. Calcutta, 1946. 

British interest in Indian problems is spasmodic. Nothing short 
of a frontier war or a revision of the Constitution is able to awaken 
the average Englishman from his apathy. It required a Japanese 
invasion to make him aware of the existence of Burma. Bearing 
this in mind, Dr. Hall, in his latest contribution to the history of 
Anglo- Burmese relations, has supplied the general reader with 
a useful introduction. It is a task for which he is well qualified, 
ms his Early English Intercourse with Burma , 1587-1743, and his 
edition of the Dalhousie-Fhayre Correspondence, 1852-56, are models 
of painstaking research. In the volume UDder consideration he has 
extended his studies to embrace a survey of European relations 
with Burma from the earliest contacts to the annexation of Thibaw's 
kingdom at the end of the Third Burmese War in 1886. The fact 
that the book is intended for the general reader probably explains 
the absence of documentation. 

Professor B&nerjee’s volume is a piece of careful scholarship which 
provides us with a detailed history of British relations with Cooch 
Behar, Bhutan, Assam, Cachar, Jaintia, Manipur, and Burma from 
the British conquest of Bengal to the end of the First Burmese 
War. It is baaed on the manuscript material preserved in the 
Imperial Record Department at New Delhi. In addition he has 
consulted published sources in Assamese and Bengali, and has 
made some use of the Burmese chronicle, the Konbaungset Yazawin. 

C. Collin Davies. 

China Among the Powers. By David N. Rowe. New York : 

Harcourt, Brace and Co. 

The war has made China one of the Big Five, by courtesy a 
Great Power : how far is she fitted economically, industrially, and 
politically to fill that r61e ? These are the questions which Mr. Rowe, 
with a wealth of cueful detail, answers in this book. That it wee 
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TOt ta a before the end of the war in the Far East in no way affect* 
the value of He guidance, although the writer did not foresee the 
proaent chocking civil war between Government and Co mmunis ts 
at the *”'»*" manoeuvres of Russia in the Far East. But these 
troubles only deepen the discouraging nature of 
Mr. Rowe’s inquiries. 

The book opens with a good account of why the Japanese failed 
to crush China, not certainly because of China's military strength 
but because they utterly misjudged the problem set by China’s 
vast size and man power, which enabled her continually to retreat 
until the enemy’s communications were so drawn out that the 
Chinese, multitudinous though badly armed, could gather round 
and deal him condign blows. But after the Chinese Government’s 
retreat to Chungking the war became a stalemate, only ending in 
victory through British and American help. More credit might 
have been given to General Chiang Kai-shek’s superb leadership 
and the indomitable courage of the Chinese soldiers, ill-fed and 
ill-found as they too often were. But the plain fact is that China 
is not and cannot for many years be a great military power. 

Nor are her resources adequate for this purpose. The late Dr. V. K. 
Ting, a profound geologist, who made an exhaustive survey of 
China, pointed out that her supposedly enormous mineral resources 
were much exaggerated. Of iron she has comparatively little ; 
of coal, her best property, her estimated reserves of 230,000,000,000 
tons are but u tenth of those of the United States, and these are 
mostly in the north with all the difficulty of deficient transport. 
Mr. Rowe speaks of the Government’s large plana of industrial 
development ; hut skilled workers are lacking, it will take years 
to train them : and Mr. Rowe makes a good point in saying that 

the psychology of the Chinese industrial labourer is not in 
harmony with modem machine industry as it is known in the West ”, 
though as an individual akilled craftsman he has few equals. 

Beneath all else is the administrative problem. China is not and 
never has Wn a Republic. What she will presently become is an 
interesting question. One thing seems clear, namely, t het the 
Kuomintang, or at least their one-party rule, must go. Mr. Rowe’s 
desorption of the New Life Movement as a political invention of 
th* Kuomintang’s which “ owed much of its inspiration to German 
»d Itolian fascist models", suggests that he has never studied 
ne precepts, which were well described by the late & Re ginald 
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Ifn nothing permanently acceptable to China. The one supreme 
•sad, the only oonditkm of future prosperity for China, is that 
better conditions should be won for the peasants, who are four- 
fifths of the nation. However much China may industrialise herself 
she still has 490,000,000 mouths to dll. 

The last chapter deals mainly with how China is to be defended 
(principally by America) until such time as she may be able to 
defend herself. It is a depressing thought that we have fought two 
world wars in thirty years and still seem unable to rise above a 
conception of security expressed in terms of naval bases, aeroplanes. 


and bombs. 


O. M. Grekn. 


Ritual Bronzes of Ancient China. By Phylus Ackerman. 
11J X 8f, pp. viii -f- 48, 67 pis. New York : Dryden Press, 
1945. |6. 

Some are content to estimate archaic Chinese bronzes solely as 
works of art and craftsmanship without inquiring into the evidence 
they offer about the distant past of a great civilisation. Others 
regard cultural significance as the main interest, and well they 
may, since the primary purpose of the bronzes was to serve religious 
and Bocial functions. 

This book is not likely to be welcomed by cither group, unless 
the one that values bronzes for aesthetic considerations is satisfied 
with the plates, apparently chosen with no other plan than to 
reproduce the best photographs readily available from certain 
museums and private collections. Seekers after cultural significance 
expect scholarly qualifications which the author obviously does not 
possess. We are accustomed to notions that the fertility complex 
lies at the root of all primitive art ; here the designs on the bronzes 
are mostly explained as prompted by mere eroticism. “The 
phallicism is not procreative, but sensory," Dr. Ackerman asserts. 
Her interpretations strike me as fanciful and wholly unwarranted 
in the light of present knowledge. Reviving the old theory that 
Chinese civilization sprang from western Asia, she names the 
Anatolian- Azerbaijan region as the actual place of origin, but 
keeps hex evidence for a future publication. 

W. Pkbcbval Yam, 
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itmuaw of Busua. By A. C. Banbbjk*. PP- 1-^38. 

Calcutta. 

To Mr. Banerjee Buraia it the eastern frontier of India. I£s 
book ia a compilation, largely from unpublished aouroee, from 
which liberal quotations are given, connected by highly competent 
sanative. The result is, not a history of Burma during the period 
covered by the three Anglo Bunnan ware, but a detailed and 
interesting account of the policy pursued by the British Govern- 
ment towards the rulers of Burma. Fresh light is thrown on the 
causes of the second war, which was brewing up from the date of 
the withdrawal of the British Resident at Ava and, at the most, 
only precipitated by the “erplosive ” Commodore Lambert. The 
tame fatal effect followed King Mindon’s denial of accesa to the 
British Political Resident in Mandalay. British records are kind 
to King Mindon, from whom some of his successor’s troubles were 
inherited. 

Place-names aa they appear in Mr. Banerjee’s book present some 
pretty problems : thus Nyaungshwe is disguised as Myaung Yuwe 
(p, 199), and on the same page Bhamo appears aa Bamo, though 
elsewhere correctly spit. 

J. A. Stewart. 

British ltTU.it in Burma, 1834-1942. By G. E. Harvey. 
pp. 1 100. Faber <fc Faber. 1946. 

In little over 40,000 words Mr. Harvey contrives to give a sketch 
of the ethnography and early history of Burma, a systematic 
account of British administration in all departments and of its 
effect on the people, and a summary of political developments 
under the constitutions of 1923 and 1937. Room is found for 
a great amount of statistical information and for critical comment. 

Few readers will agree with all Mr. Harvey’s views. Some will 
regret his attempts —no doubt well-intended — to lighten his subject 
by verbal frivolities. But all will be grateful to him for providing 
a well -arranged reference volume, a marvel of compression. 

C. W. Dunn. 

Guillaume Boucher : A French Artist at the Court of the 
Khans. By Leonardo Olschki. pp. x + 125, 10 pla., and 
1 map. 8| x Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press, 1946. 

This book is of a kind calculated to infuriate the exact Oriental 
aohotar. The title is in itself an offence , the “ Khans ” referred 
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to ass the Mongol Emperors GflyQk sad Mtagke, who called 
themse lv es Qe’an, or possibly Qagfean, sod used Khan ss s very 
second-rate title. It was bad enough sixty years ago for Sir Henry 
Howartb to write a history of the Mongols without knowing any 
of the Oriental languages in which that history was written, but 
be was at any rate wealthy enough to employ scholars to translate 
some of the original sources for him. Even so Mb history suffered 
severely from this defect. 

But for a modern scholar in the middle of the twentieth century 
to write about the Mongol court, when he is apparently completely 
ignorant of the Mongol, Persian, Chinese, and Arabic languages, is 
unduly venturesome. Yet the work is not wholly without merit; 
the author is at any rate well acquainted with the European sources, 
and states his references copiously ; and his account of the Mongol 
court may be a not too inaccurate account of that court as seen 
by the contemporary European visitor. 

Gerard Clauson. 

Richard Hakluyt awd His Successors. Ed. Edward Lynak. 

D.Litt. 9x6, pp. 192 -f lxviii. Hakluyt Society, 1946. 

This readable book in the familiar Hakluyt cover commemorates 
the centenary of a Society, whose remarkable achievement stands 
for all to see in one hundred and twenty-five volumes. And the 
President tells us how “the number of members is larger than 
ever before, several new volumes are in course of preparation and 
by next spring the arrears in the issue of serial publications caused 
by the war will have been overtaken ”. But he notes as dangers 
ahead the present cost of book production and the lack of leisure 
of potential editors with their need to turn to profitable writing to 
meet the rise in taxation and the cost of living. The field of the 
Society’s interests, however, is by no means exhausted. “ We have 
done little justice to the numerous records of travel in the Pacifio 
Ocean, in Africa and in Asiatic Russia during the eighteenth 
century." One wishes the Society fair sailing through new seas in 
its new century. 

This volume contains a chapter on Richard Hakluyt by Dr. J. A. 
Williamson, chapters on Samuel Purchas, and on the H&klnyt 
Society by Sir William Foster and one on English Collections of 
Voyages and Travels, 1625-1846, by Q. R. Crone and R. A. Skelton. 

B. 0. Vnmm. 
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Prehistoric Research is the Netherlands Indies. By Robert 

Hznne -G eldern . 10$ x 7$, pp. 129-167. Now York City, 

1946. 

Austria'* loss has been America’s gain. For this article by 
Dr. Heine-Geldem (reprinted from Science and Scientists in the 
Netherlands Indies) is quite the most valuable summary of its 
subject that has ever appeared, combining as it does a wealth of 
detail with the brilliant deductions one has come to associate with 
its author’s name. Its scope is indeed wider than the title implies, 
a* light is thrown upon prehistoric research in the whole of South- 
East Asia, and the brochure brings home to us what a lamentable 
loss it will be to scientists of several nations if political readjust- 
ments in Indonesia stop or delay unduly further research in the 
Malay archipelago. Expeditions sponsored by America, as Dr. Heine- 
Geldrm suggests, may be a way out of such an impasse. “ The 
amount of work done during the fifteen years from 1926 to 1941 
must not blind us to the fact that the enormous wealth of Indonesia 
in prehistoric remains has so far hardly been tapped.” Conclusions, 
therefore, os Heine-Geldem says, must be tentative. And the theory 
of a Hallstatt origin for part of the Dong-so’n culture has been 
challenged already by Bernard Kalgren in his article on “The 
Date of the early Dong-son Culture ” (Bulletin 14, Museum of 
Fm Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, 1942). Dr. Heine-Geldern’s 
pnjier concludes with a complete bibliography. My old friend. 
Dr. van Stein ( 'allenfels, to whose memory the brochure is dedicated, 
could not have conceived a monument more suitable to his memory. 

R. 0. WlNSTBDT. 


Bibliography or Indonesian Peoples and Cultures. By 
Raymond Kennedy. 10J x 8J, pp. 212. Yale University 
Press. 16*. W. 7 


The author claims that this useful work represents a dose 
approximation to complete “ coverage ” of all books and articles 
on the people* and cultures of Indonesia. That may be eo, but 
oddly enough the Malay Peninsula is excluded, only a few works 
on it hem# Listed under Sumatra ! Neither Skeat’s “ Malay Magic ” 
nor SW and Btagden on “ Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula ” 
“? r “J.° Wn ‘'. 8Wn ™ ^ ««d Sufi ” appear. These are a few 
of many omimons. There is no mention of the English translation 



of Baafestts’s Indonesian Lin gu a tioB. Dr. Blagden » wrongly 
credited with being my partner in a Dictionary of Colloquial 
Malay, It is to be hoped that tins nucleus of a useful work may 
be corrected and enlarged by specialists in each section. It might 
be more useful to list the bools under subjects than under areas. 

R. 0. Winstkdt. 

Hnrroiits Axcnam* drs Stats Hnroouisfcs d’Extrkme-Oruent. 

By O. CoKnfes. 93$ x 6$, pp. i-viii, 1-366. Hanoi, 1944. 

Professor Coed is sprang to fame as the discoverer of the Malayo- 
Buddhist kingdom of Qrivijaya, whose site and dynasty have been 
debated ever since. The present important volume covers the 
Malay Archipelago (excluding the Philippines), Indochina, Malaya, 
Siam, and Burma. The first chapter disposes briefly of prehistory. 
The second bandies the causes of Hindu expansion, the places 
from which the Hindus spread, and their methods of penetration. 
Though history in South-East Asia must be largely epigraphicali 
Professor Coed is has broken new ground by correlating it with 
events in India and China. “ The contact established between the 
Mediterranean world and the east after Alexander's campaign, the 
foundation in India of the empire of Asoka and the later empire of 
Kanishka, the birth in the west of the Seleucid empire and of the 
Roman empire gave commerce in luxury articles a scope deplored 
by the Latin moralists of the first century. Qold, spices, sandal- 
wood, eagle-wood, camphor, benzoin, were reckoned among the 
products of the lands beyond the Ganges.” The supremacy of 
Pon-nan is linked with the troubled period of Chinese history 
under the Six Dynasties, the growth of Champa with the feebleness 
of the Tsin and Tch'en dynasties, the maritime power of Qrivijaya 
with the weakness of China at the end of the T ang period and 
under the Five Dynasties, the rise of Khmer, Cham, and Burmese 
dynasties with the feebleness of China under the Song dynasty at 
the end of the eleventh century. Finally, the Mongol conquests 
under K oubilai Khan broke up Qrivijaya, liberating the T‘ais 
for incursions down the Malay peninsula and abetting the rising 
of Majapahit, conqueror of Sumatra and of Malaya south of the 
T‘ai incursions. (The second ruler of Malacca was not Muhammad 
but Megat (= magadha) lakandar Shah. That is a detail.) This 
scholarly work enhances, if possible, its author’s high reputation. 

R. 0. Wh?stxdt. 
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Kanm Cctoxn* at thx Fab East, By R. C. pp. 1-242 

4- 20 pistol. Calcutta, 1944. 

By • strange coincidence another scholar distinguished for his 
researches on the Hindu colonies in the Far East published this 
work in the same year that saw Professor Coedde’ book printed 
niuW enemy occupation. The ex-Vice-Chancellor of the University 
at Dacca explains how nearly twenty years ago he planned a series 
of five volumes on Hindu colonies in the Far East. Three volumes 
have appeared. But as the war postponed publication of the two 
volumes dealing with Kambuja, Siam, Burma, and parts of Indo- 
Chins, Dr. MajQmdar decided to publish this briefer summary. 
While Dr. MajQmdar has neither adopted the chronological method 
of the French volume nor attempted to correlate the history of 
his ares so closely with the events of world history, he has given 
us not only history but valuable pages devoted to art, religion, 
literature, and society. Students of Oriental history are fortunate 
to have two such scholarly works on a little-known area appear 
almost simultaneously. 

R. 0. Winstedt. 

Poua mikux coMPJUtNDRE Anokor. Par 0. CoEDfcs. L’imprimerie 
d’ExtrSme-Qrient, Hanoi, 1943. 

Isolated under Axis domination, Indo-China led a stifled existence 
between 1942 and 1945. But still the French Far-Eastern School 
at Hanoi contrived to maintain those activities by which, since its 
inauguration in 1900, the ancient history of Annam, Cambodia, 
Champa, and Lao# has been patiently pieced together. The method 
consists first in deciphering ancient inscriptions ; then in studying 
them in relation to the Chinese classics and contemporary 
archwological remains ; finally in revising previous findings in the 
light of more recent discoveries. There can be no doubt that the 
prestige of France has been reinforced as a result of the labours 
of the distinguished Faculty who, for this reason alone, if for no 
other, are assured of sympathetic recognition by the head of the 
Indo-China administration. In 1943 the Governor-General, Admiral 
Decoux, offered to write a preface for this collected edition of eight 
lectures which Professor Coedfa had been delivering at the Mue6e 
Knot in Hanoi. 1 


A*hor. O. Cndis. Vlmprimerw d’Ertrime-Orint. 
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Ooedte roveala Angkor as a Microcosm of the Universe, aoootding 
to conceptions both of Hindu and Buddhist, current at the time 
of he construction. He showB how the dynasty, which ruled from 
Angkor over the Khmer empire from a.d. 802 onwards over the 
period of Cambodia’s maximum expansion, was a continuation of 
the primitive Indo-Funanese kingdom at ba-phnam or ba-nam 
in the delta. These names, with their Chinese variant, fttnak, 
contain the same mountain-motif that recurs in one of the royal 
titles, “ King of the Mountain ” — phnam, in the form " Phnom ”, 
is still the word for “ mountain The delta-lands are devoid of 
bills ; but their outcrops of rock appear to have served as symbols 
of Mt. Meru, which was regarded as a means of passage between 
earth and heaven. The tiered towers (Prasat) on palace and temple 
roofs were probably a development of the same notion. 
Jayavarman II (“ Shield that ensures victory ”), who founded the 
Angkor dynasty in 802 , appears to have laid emphasis upon the 
king’s divinity as well as on his association with “ the mountain ’’. 
It was upon a “ mountain ” — Phnom Kulen, the low cliff behind 
Angkor — that he elected to receive from the hands of a Brahmin 
the sacred Linga that was regarded as receptacle of the divine 
essence. When the eity was removed to its present site, the crag, 
PHNOM bakheng, served the same purpose there as Phnom Kulen 
in the original city. Finally, after Angkor had been sacked in 
a.d. 1177 by the Cham, the last of its great kings, Jayavarman VII, 
rebuilt the city. By that time Mahayana Buddhism had replaced 
the Hindu creed, and the symbol of divine royalty was no longer 
the Linga. A Buddhist statue now served as tabernacle for the 
divine essence, and its features are thought to be those of the king 
himself. The new Angkor Thom lay within the boundaries of the 
earlier ; its dimensions, however, were reduced, and the centre 
was no longer on Phnom Bakheng but in the Bayon itself, which 
became the mountain in place of Phnom Bakheng. Buddhism 
replaced the Hindu symbol with a statue of Kmg Jayavarman VII, 
but made no diminution in his claim to be God as well as king. 
The walls, towers, and lake of his new capital can all be identified 
as features in the well-known design of the imaginary cosmic city ; 
the Naga balustrade, for example, being a materialization of the 
Rainbow stairway from earth to heaven. The four faces of the 
surrounding towers are doubtless adaptations of the king’s face 
to that of Lokeevara, the miraculous, “ who hath a face on each of 
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hit four side*.” Evidences of demolitions synchrooue with the 
reap pea rance of Hindu images and bear witness to the set-back 
th*t befell the Greet Vehicle in the thirteenth century. The Hindu 
revival had but a transient triumph since, in the fifteenth century, 
the Thai conquerors introduced the Leaser Vehicle which for two 
oratories had been coming in from the West to remain the established 
religion of the country. 

Coed 6a suggests that one reason for tbe superiority of Siam over 
Cambodia in warfare may have been the unpopularity of the forced 
labour exacted to construct the numerous memorials required for 
each king in turn. Nearly all the extant ruins are those of mortuary 
shrines, if not actual mausoleums. Thus, in every reign, new 
monuments had to be sot up commemorating the previous ruler, 
if not in preparation for the death of the reigning king. During 
his life-time the king lived in a palace of wood, at best, and his 
subjects were housed even more humbly. So the economy under 
which magnificent monuments were built for the dead may well 
have reduced the able-bodied to a condition bordering on slavery. 

This look contains several good illustrations and a sketch-map 
of Angkor, based upon studies conducted by Marcbal and the late 
Victor Uoloubcv between 1932 and 1934. 

The lectures supply a much needed mise-au-point in respect of 
errors and contradictions current as lately as 1928, when Marchal's 
ArcJirolot/ical Guide and the Guide Madrolle were published. The 
latter was corrected two years later, but only in the English edition. 
A new and excellent guide-book to Angkor by the present 
Conservator, Glaize, is inspired by the work of CoedtSs 1 ; but a 
revised history of Cambodia has yet to be written, showing her 
connection with Cochin-China and Siam id the past. Is it pre- 
sumptuous to hope that Coed&s may undertake it ? It is not yet 
generally recognized that the Mekong delta-lands, until the mid- 
sixth century, formed the kernel of the kinodom of th* MOUNTAIN 
(Funan) that comprised a part of lower Annum , as well as all 
Cochin-China, since tho vo-can inscription in Southern Annum 
(the earliest in South-East Asia yet known) is now ascribed by 
aichwologists to Cambodia instead of to Champa. Only in the 
early ninth century was the Khmer capital shifted from the delts- 
lands in Cochin-China to Angkor as a result of the inflow during the 
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vnfley at the Mekong. Cochin -China nevertheless remained an 
integral part of the Khmer empire until after the annihilation of 
Champa by Annara in the fifteenth century— within a few yean 
of the sack of Angkor by Siam. Thereafter Cambodia was powerless 
to resist aggression : her survival at all as a nation would appear 
to be the result of extraneous events that distracted the attention 
of her neighbours until the arrival of the French. Before that 
period the delta-land of Cochin-China had absorbed to a great 
extent the language and culture of the Annamese invaders, while 
Siam made good her occupation of the granary province of 
Battambang early in the nineteenth century. The future destiny 
of that province as well as the fate of Cochin-China now awaits 
a settlement which, to be lasting, must reflect the Wishes of the 
present inhabitants, heirs to the richest portions of the former 
Cambodian empire. 

G. H. Hutchinson. 


India 

The Social and Economic Ideas of Benoy Sarkab. Edited by 
Baneswar Dass. 9$ X 6$, pp. 664 + xix. Calcutta : 
Chuckervertty, Chatterjee and Co., 1940. Rs. 12. 

A summary of the ideas of a well-known Bengal publicist and 
a statement of his literary and educational efforts, prepared by 
a number of collaborators. As an economist, sociologist, and 
educationalist, Professor Sarkar has been a voluminous writer of 
considerable independence, and this compendium of his work will 
be of interest to many of his fellow countrymen. 

P. R. Cadell. 

The Sikhs : A Study in Comparative Religion. By John 
Clark Archer. 9J x 5$, pp. 353 -f xi. Princeton University 
Press, 1946 . Oxford University Press. 25 1 . 

This is a sympathetic study of the rise and development of 
Sikhism, more especially in its spiritual aspect and in its affinity 
with other religions in India. No fault can be found with the 
author’s treatment of the spiritual history. In the factual or 
poiitioal history more stress might perhaps have been hid on the 
aggressive character of Ranjrt Singh’s regime, and on the moderation 
d British policy both before and immediately after the first Sikh 
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War. The that the British “ seised Kashmir from its 

Pogm p B j f ” Mid then allowed him to buy it back is not accurate. 
The author derides the opinion of a Bengali scholar in 1896 that 
Sikhism was loring its vitality and drifting towards amalgam ation 
with Wind n jam Yet he might have noticed the support given to 
gtkhisn, in what was undoubtedly a slack period, by the insistence 
on the maintenance of the pahul, or baptismal ceremony, for 
recruits in the Sikh regiments of the Indian Amy. Greater stress 
might perhaps have been laid on the tendency to revert to 
the caste system of Hinduism, as shown by the establishment by 
Bikh ruling families of their Rajput connection at one end of the 
scale, and by the practical exclusion from the army, in the pre-war 
period, of the Mazbi Sikhs at the other end. The great increase of 
communal feeling, owing to the constitutional changes, is fully 
recognized. To this feeling must be ascribed much of the increase 
in the Sikh population between the Census of 1931 and that of 
1941, which would indicate the inclusion of many sahajdari or 
“ easy-going ” Sikhs. The establishment of Sikhism as a separate 
“ constituency ", and the possibility of renewed conflict with a 
Muslim majority in the Punjab, has undoubtedly made Sikhism 
more conscious of its separatism. The author ends with the hope 
that the necesaity for mutual concessions will be recognised in 
religious as well as in political matters. 

P. R. Cadell. 


Eh bunt indiske evkntyr. Oversatt av Sten Konow. pp. 156. 

Oslo : Oaramcrmeycre Boghandel, 1946. 

This collection of Indian fairy-tales consists of translations from 
the Vaaudevahipdi. an old Prakrit work written, according to 
H. Jacobi, not later than the sixth century a.d., in a dialect called 
by L Alsdorf Archaic Jaina Maharastri. It contains the substance 
of the better known later recensions of the lost Brhatkatha, tradi- 
tional source of the Indian magical romance. In it we are introduced 
to the Yidvadharaa, a race of wizards, who can move in the air 
and change the aha pea of themselves and others. 

The translation is selective, being designed to exclude matter 
contrary to Western taste. There is no interruption of the flow 
of the stoma through rigid bowdlerization, but legends of the Jaina 
Mints, duplicated stories ami long descriptions of female beauty 
hem been omitted. The removal of this intrusive matter is 



oaimkted to bring the translation dose to what appean to hai 
ben the mother-ekay. 

rrofocor Konow says in his preface that his translation is son* 
what htezal (nokai oidrett). The reviewer has cheeked two of tl 
stories with the original Prakrit, “ The man in the well and tl 
honey ” (a very early verson of this famous apologue), and " Tl 
winning of Vegavati The translations are smooth and ex» 
and, while it must be left to Norwegians themselves to evalua 
the story interest and the style, they can be confidently reoon 
mended to students for the elucidation of a text which is oft* 
difficult. One can only regret that the translation was not mac 
in English. 

The general reader and the student of folk-lore may be sure th< 
they have before them a rendering upon which they 'can rely an 
the book is a welcome addition to the literature of “ The Orel 
Romance ”, about which N, M. Penzer appeared to have said tl 
last word in 1928 in his monumental work The Ocean of Story. 

Alfred Master. 


Dharma-Samdccaya, Compendium de la Loi, 1™ partie (chapitr 
I k V). Par Lin Li-kouano. Texte Sanskrit Mitt avec 
version tib6taine et lea versions chinoises et traduit en franpai 
(Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1946.) 

In this book M. Lin Li-kouang has published the first five chaptei 
of the Buddhist text Dharma-samuccaya, about the Sanskr 
text of which we learned first from Sylvain IAvi ( Journal Ariatiqu 
1928, 1, 36 ff.), who had discovered a manuscript in a privai 
collection in Nepal with a colophon dated a.d. 1173. The contem 
are a miscellany of edifying verses on the Dharma excerpted b 
Avalokitaairpha from the large Baddharma-smfty-upa*thRna-sfltri 
a book of the Vaipulya class. The anthology resembles then tl 
more famous Udanavarga. Sylvain IAvi gave the titles of tl 
thirty-six chapters (outgo) of these verses, “ stances de type banal, 
and published twenty couplets of the sixth chapter, the Apramadj 
varga. The present book comprises the Sanskrit text, oorreota 
from a very corrupt manuscript by the help of the Tibetan an 
Chinese versions. A French translation is added. The 381 vers* 
sis of the usual gloomy type lightened only by the numeral 
similes, and treat in the first five chapters of victory (jita), instrui 
tkm in the Dharma (dharmopadeia), the body (Wjfu), passage < 



to the study of the book, however, the author refers to a separate 
publication entitled “ L’ Aide-memoire de la Vraie Loi, Saddharma- 
snrty-upaethana-Bfitra, Recherche* sur on sfitra d4velopp4 du 
Petit V&icule ” to be published in the Bibliothique d’lkudet du 
Mutto Ovimet. It can already in this book be seen that the author 
has shown skill in eliciting a fair Sanskrit text from hie unsatisfactory 
materials in accord with the versions. It may be noted that he ban 
for the Tibetan used the Black Narthang Kanjur but not the Red 
Derge Kanjur, which exists in the Cambridge University Library 
and from which probably valuable readings might be expected. 
What else of critical value the author has been able to gather about 
the text can be known only when his other volume appears. 

H. W. Bailet. 


Th* MansabdarI System and the Muohul Army. By Abdul 

Am, Barristcr-at-I,aw. pp. 242 -f xli, 7 X 5. Lahore. Rs. 6. 

The author gives a clear description of the system of mansoh, 
or rank, employed by the Moghul Emperors, and of the difficult 
question of its development and exact meaning. The mangabdars 
formed a military aristocracy which proved an admirable instrument 
in the organization of Chengiz and Timur. The system deteriorated 
when applied to the differing peoples and circumstances of India, 
and when extended to include civilians whose military rank was 
nominal. The efforts made by Akbar and Shah Jehan to reform 
and maintain the system were not proof against the abuses and 
opportunities for fraud involved. Mr. Abdul Axis agrees generally 
with the view taken by Mr. W. H. Moreland in his article in this 
Journal for October. 193f>, and their conclusions will be widely 
accepted. The author gives an interesting description of the 
organisation and probable numbers of the Imperial Army. The 
volume forms one of a series of handbooks which Mr. Abdul Aria 
is preparing on the Institutions of the Court of the Moghuls. As 
he writes with lucidity and judgment, they should prove of greet 
value. 
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Loan UtTJLtnuT’e Ijssislatxvs Mutotbs. Selected with a Historical 
fcrfroduetion fey C. D. Dha&kkk. 8J X 6J, pp. 308. Geofifrey 
Cumberiedge, Indian Brancli. Oxford University Press, 1946. 
18*. 

When the British reader’s mind turns to Macaulay’s celebrated 
Exodus to India, he is apt to think of a young man in his early 
thirties devouring classic after classic in his library at Calcutta, 
and in his spare hours laying down the law for Indian education 
with words of scorn for “ seas of treacle and seas of butter But 
after all it was to improve the legislative and judicial procedure 
that Macaulay was deputed from England, and the volume under 
review gives us a good insight into the energy with which Macaulay 
pursued this primary official duty. About half the volume is devoted 
to a copy of thirty-five Minutes written by him in this capacity, 
and the remainder is taken up by careful summaries and comments 
by the Editor. The Minutes have been divided into some half 
dozen sections on such subjects as “ The Black Act ”, “ The 
Reform of Mofassil Courts ”, and so forth, and to obtain full value 
from the work one has to refer from the Minutes to the Comments 
and vice versa in each case. It would have been a help even to 
industrious readers if the Editor had prefixed to each Minute a 
very brief r6mm6 of the conditions under which it was written, 
and we should have been glad also to know definitely which of 
the various Minutes were now being published for the first time. 
The detailed Comments by the Editor are, however, careful and 
illuminating, and give a useful and unbiassed picture of the back- 
ground of Macaulay’s work. We have, for instance, his differences 
with H. T. Prinsop and his attitude (reproduced later in the days 
of Ilbcrt) towards the European Community of Calcutta. The Minute 
on the Pend Code is given, but the Code did not take shape until 
long after Macaulay’s time and little is said in this book by way of 
comment on it. It is a pleasure, however, to read in Macaulay’s own 
words his views on points of legislative and judicial procedure : his 
objections, for instance, to “ Preambles ”, his dislike of action 
tn forma pauperis, and his opposition to the taxation of lawsuits ; 
and there is much both in the Minutes themselves and in the Editor’s 
oonunents which must be of interest to students of Indian juris- 
prudence, even when they have to wander among the ghosts of 
rach obsolete entities as Principal Sadr Amins and the Sadr Diwani 



nun it • pleasant touch in the Editor’* Dedication to “ My 
two grandfathers who generously financed my education in 
Tfa gUnd This is a form of “ Preamble ” which would have won 
the warm approbation of the son of Zachary Macaulay. 

E. D. Maclagam. 


JOUKKAA L VAM DiRCQ VAS AdRICHEM’s HoFREIS MAAS DEM GeOOT- 
Moool Auranozeb. 1662. Edited by Dr. A. J. Bkknet 
Kempers. (Linschoten Vereeniging, Werken, vol. xlv.) The 
Hague : Martino* Nijhoff, 1941. 

Francois Bemier, the French traveller and physician, speaks 
at some length of “ Monsieur Adrican ”, the ambassador of the 
Dutch East India Company, whom he describes as “ un vray 
boneste homme, de bon sens et de bon jugement He also refers 
to his embassy in his Minute upon the establishment of trade in the 
Indies, dated 10th March, 1668.* It is gratifying that an accurate 
and profusely annotated edition of this embassy has now been 
made available by Dr. A. J. Bemet Kempera, professor at the 
University of Batavia. 

The object of Dircq van Adrichem’s embassy was to congratulate 
Aurangzeb on his accession and to obtain new firmans confirming 
the privileges granted by Shah Jahan. The party started from 
Surat the 22nd May, 1662, and followed the route by Aljmadabad 
and through Rajputaua. Much discomfort was experienced owing 
to the heavy rains, and on the way to Malv&ra the kdfila ran some 
risk of being pillaged by “ Amrasje ”, i.e. Amar Singh the son of 
Chinda, the notorious princely outlaw of Sirohi. A more serioua 
cause of anxiety was the news of Aurangzeb's severe illnees which 
reached the Ambassador at Merta. After his arrival at Delhi on 
9th August the Emperor's extreme weakness caused great delay*; 
but Van Adrichem received much help and encouragement from 
the aged Khan-i-Saman Fazil Khan (Ala ul Mulk Tuni), a man 
of great learning, and from lftijjhar Khan, the Master of the Horse. 
It waa not until the evening of the 14th September that the Dutch 
envoy was received in audience by the Emperor in the 



"<2£oaikhii>a”. In October the object of the embassy in t 
■hope of the desired ferm&na «u at last attained. After a stay 
sighty-two days at Delhi the return journey was assumed 
let November and travelling through Mil vs and by way 
Burhinpur the ambassador reached Surat on 13th December. 

It is interesting to compare the narrative of Van Adrichen 
embassy with that of the journey accomplished half a oentu 
later and with a similar purpose by Ketelaar, who as an ambassad 
of the Dutch East India Company went all the way to Lahc 
where Aurangzeb’s successor, Shah 'Alam Bahadur Shah, was th 
encamped. Van Adrichem, travelling as a simple merohai 
performed his journey, both along the Western and the Easte 
route, without suffering any serious molestation. Ketelaar, thou| 
provided with a bodyguard and even with artillery, had conaiderab 
to deviate from the royal road for greater safety. Notwithstandii 
this precaution he was attacked all along the way between Sur 
and Delhi by every species of robbers who at that time invest) 
the highways of India, and it was a marvel that he finally reach) 
the coast. Half a century of misrule and warfare had reduo 
the realm to a desperate state of disorganization, disorder, ai 
lawlessness. 

J. Ph. Vogel. 


Islam 

Hxstoire de l’Organisatcon Judiciaire en Pays d’Islam. I 

E. Tyan. (Annales de l’universit^ de Lyon.) pp. 604. 1943. 

There are several misprints in this book and wrong reference 
and proper names are often misspelt. From one point of vie 
the first part of this volume has nothing to do with the subjeo 
A character in a novel was made to say, “ Give him the job ; 1 
is a lawyer and knows everything.” Muslims were of this opinioi 
and employed kadi* in many tasks duly recorded here. The lead 
of Tripoli became independent rulers of the town, to take a 
extreme case. Alongside the jurisdiction of the kadi, the right < 
direct appeal to the monarch existed ; it was called technical] 
mafdlim. Here equity might be followed rather than the lett) 
at the law. This procedure might be an appeal from the kadi 
decision, but it was not necessarily so. The methods of mofoKi 
varied from place to place and age to age ; practice in Spain bein 
different from that in the east. The writer sees in this a proof thi 
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nnfiflim k derived from Bamwnisn practice ; he does not allow 
mw gti weight to the customs of the bedouin Arabs. He last 
two chapters an given up to the police and the muhtasib and their 
relations to the kadi. Professor Tyan has collected his facts from 
a wide field, set them out clearly, and has not forced the evidence. 
If some questions receive halting answers, the fault is not his. 

A. S. Trjtton. 


Art, Arduaobgy, Anthropology 

Fiouiucs or Speech or Fioures op Thought. By Axanda K. 

Coomaraswamy. London : Messrs. Luzac and Co. 10*. 6d. 

Bach of these seventeen Collected Essays touches on some 
aspect of the traditional theory of art. Dr. Coomaraswamy denounces 
European scholarship when it seeks to divorce the purely aesthetic 
quality of a work of art from its spiritual origin and content. The 
understanding of Buddhist art is quite beyond the competence 
of the rationalist mind that regards the ®ethetic surface appeal as 
valid in itself. Dr. Coomaraswamy deplores the divorce of use 
and ornament. Art should seek to establish values of use before 
thoso of ornament. The purely resthetic qualities, “ adequate 
relations of masses and so forth,” are merely “ art-forms ”, whose 
inner meaning has dried out of them and left them empty shells. 
The proper nature and purpose of “ art-forms ” or “ images ” is 
nowhere better defined than in Plato’s Republic (Jowett, 510 D.E.) : 

. . do you not know . . . that although they make use of the 
visible form* . . . they are thinking not of these, but of the ideals 
which they resemble ; not of the figures which they draw . . . but 
they are really seeking to l>ehold the things themselves, which can 
only l»o seen with the eye of the mind ? ” ; which, indeed, expresses 
the same idea as St.. Basil's formula : “ The respect that is paid to 
the image jmuwcs over to its archetype " (De Sancia Spirita). 

How did the Buddha come to be represented in an anthropo- 
morphic form 1 Dr. Coomaraswamy answers, because the 
Enlightened One had “ to reveal himself in accordance with the 
nature of those who perceive him ”, Earlv Indian art had employed 
wily geometrical, vegetable, or theriomorphic symbols aa “ supports 
of contemplation ”, not from inability to represent the human 
figure; for the human figure had been carved very skilfully in 
the third mi l lenni um n.c. But the Buddha was represented only 



by fbotpoats, or crash symbols as tits Tree or the Wheel Vsdi 
prophets wen forever seeking to trade the Hidden light by th 
traces of its footsteps. When the Buddha was asked by what symbo 
he ooukl properly be represented in his absence, he answered b; 
a Bodhi-tree (a paribboga-oetiya). The symbol of the Tree is no 
Buddhist. The Vedas speak of a Great Yak?a (Brahman) moving 
on the waters in a fiery glowing at the centre of the universe u 
the likeness of a Tree, and this Burning Bush, the Single Fig, i 
called in the Upani?ads the “one Awakener ” (eka sambodhayitr) 
and everlasting support of the contemplation of Brahman. Th 
representation of a “ deified ” Buddha arose after the Grea 
Awakening, when the Buddha was no longer thought of as a mai 
among other men, but as “ the form of humanity that has nothin^ 
to do with time Dr. Coomaraswamy emphasises' that the pro 
vision of sesthetic pleasure from the Buddha image was a necessar 
concession to those incapable of attaining the direct vision. 

Purely abstract art is adapted to contemplative uses, and implie 
a gnosis ; anthropomorphic art evokes an emotion correspondin| 
to prayer and supplication. “ The Madonnas of Raphael ant 
Titian,” wrote Emerson, “ were made to be worshipped ” ; the; 
were not “ a mere flourish to please the eye ”. It is only the fen 
who can afford to dispense with theology, ritual, and imagery 
We need to see the image of the Buddha before we can see th( 
Buddha in the image. The Buddha image is not a naturalistii 
portrait, “ not a reflection of anything that has been physically 
seen, but an intelligible form or formula.” The majority cannol 
maintain themselves upon the “ unsullied plane ” of pure icono 
graphic characteristics, on “ a mere painting in colour on space ”, 
The master-painter disposes his colours for the sake of a picture 
not to be found in the colours nor in things themselves. It is only 
to make it acceptable to creatures for whom there is still object 
and subject that the picture is contrived. 

The work of art is but the dark form of what in itself is th< 
perfect brilliance. We can only rightly carve and paint, or con- 
template what is carved and painted, as students of “ the mystery 
of Form ”. For, “ as nothing can be said to have been intelligibly 
uttered unless in certain terms, so nothing can be said to have 
been revealed unless in some form.” 

Vioxob Ruhabckzb. 
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T.t OOKTOemOH T ’T.AW TTQTTK DANS LBS BEUBTS DB l’IiCDB. By 

11 M. Halladi. pp. zix ■+■ 107, Ixviii tab., and viii photo- 
graphs. Paris : A. Maisooneuve, 1942. 

The author outlines the historical evolution of those Ind ia n 
sculptures, representing several figures, listed under the purposely 
▼ague term “ reliefs Omitting statues and, in general, representa- 
tions of a single figure, she faces the difficult problem of seeking 
out and making clearly visible the slight thread linking, through 
different styles and schools, many types of reliefs, varying in sine 
and technique or in their relations with architecture. 

The author sets aside the most ancient specimens of the Indus 
civilization as separated by some twenty centuries from true Indian 
sculpture. She collects remarkable data on works which extend 
from the third century B.c. to Ajanta and Ellora. Her material is 
distributed in two parts : a first period before Gupta art, and a 
second comprising the art of the Gupta and later times. 

Miss Hallade has an excellent knowledge of the technique of 
sculpture ; to this gift, rather rare among historians and critics, 
she joins vast information concerning Indian iconography and the 
ideas it proceeds from. The general characteristics of compositions 
are examined school by school, under their various aspects : 
symmetry, asymmetry, regularity, elements of localization, disposi- 
tion of planes. Often the author divides her treatment according 
to the most frequent aspects of a given school’s production : thus 
she deals with reliefs ornamenting architecture apart from small 
bas-reliefs on the bases of statues ; friezes are separated from 
ornamental motifs, and so forth. Her contribution of original 
ideas, partly correcting views so far rather prejudiced on debatable 
subjects, is important. We shall quote only one instanoe among 
many : her objective apprisal of Mathura art (pp. 46-6 and 62) 
which avoids the excessive admiration of some critics and the 
negative judgment of others. Research on the evolution linking 
the small Saucl reliefs with the works of Amaravatl, induces the 
author to consider Amarivatl’s anecdotal sculpture as the most 
spontaneous and charming in India. 

The author, after praising the free and naively fanciful spirit 
pervading Barhut art, considers that it oontains the prototypes of 
Buddhist narrative sculpture. But she adds : “ Lee figurations ne 
ohewheat pas i carter l'ilh»on de la vie, maia a tvoqner dee kites ; 



at Baa mental unit lee figures, mats elles oe foment pee obligataire- 
■Mat dee gronpee observe. Doutant de see moyens, l'artiaan da 
Birhnt a d'aiUenn eu la pradenoe d’indiqaer par one inscription 
le sujet dee divers bas-reliefs efe il fait appel 4 maintes oonventione 
MODOgraphiqnee que lee 4tudes faites par U. Poacher ont permie 
de disoemer." 

The B&rhat artist, placing side by side, in one single spaoe, 
different moments of the same episode, with synoptic vision, 
relied on what may be for us simply a mental link, but had quite 
a different meaning for him. (See the representation which Plato 
calls fantastic or representative, Sophist. 235-6 and Resp. 598 ff., 
and wholeheartedly preferred.) 

These same artists, in representing animals, have solved complex 
problems through a figurative language typically sober, although 
unusual. But we should be doing them less than justice, were 
we to think that they may have used symbols from distrust of 
their means of expression. The loving care Barhut artiste bestow 
on the representation of animals, lifting them to the same plane 
a a the human motifs of other schools and other lands, reveals 
a true and authentic art. Miss Hallade does not forget to stress 
these and other gifts, which give the Barhut school an impor- 
tant place in the evolution of Indian art. 

As for human postures, Indian sculptors had mastered the third 
dimension, solving the problem of bodies twisted and turned round, 
from the time of Mohenjo Daro’s and Harappa’s extremely ancient 
statuettes. In this respect influence of pre- Aryan Indus civilisation 
looms large over the entire artistic production of India. The only 
exception is the Grteco-Roman Buddhist school of Gandbara, whose 
evolution partly follows the same curve as Roman imperial art, 
but is ahead of it in the use of that peculiar iconographic manner 
found in some reliefs of the arch of Constantine. Iranian influxes 
and reflections of India's different experience influence some of its 
works, but the problem of bent and twisted bodies is substantially 
different in the Gandbara school as compared with other Indian 
schools. Neither should we forget that, from Saficl to Ellon, the 
artist unconsciously uses chiaroscuro effects, derived precisely from 
the twist and disposition of bodies, to obtain harmonic ends. This 
is particularly visible in Amaravati and Nagarjonikopda works. 

The author states that “ Gr®co- Buddhist act, after having 
multiplied the Buddha’s human aspects, represe ntin g him 
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Wikwrttrnly M Prince Siddharta, as Gautama the ascetic, sad u 
tits inoak Sikyamuni, make him the Buddha of the Great Sravasti 
IlifmU the ' awakened the being who rales over the worlds. 
The smaller reliefs reveal a human being called to bodJa, the one 
who receives with soft emotion his horse’s farewell or preaches 
familiarly among his disciples. In the steles, on the contrary, the 
evolution of form and composition evoke the Buddha as a meta 
physical entity, isolated from surrounding figures. . . . This change 
ItD the effect of sculpture reflects the transformation which took 
place in Buddhist thought in the first centuries of the Christian 
era, at the moments when Hinayana beliefs were increasingly 
supplanted by the dogmas of Mahayana.” But if we accept, as 
Hiss Hallade does, the idea that the Buddha’s image was bom by 
applying the Mahapuru^a’s signs to the Greek Apollo, we cannot 
think that the Buddha’s figures have had different values in various 
periods and works of Gandhara art, even if it is true that the 
Mahayana school stressed metaphysical characteristics, until it 
turned into Tantric mysticism. The symbols used to represent the 
Buddha in schools preceding that of Gandhara already presuppose 
a theological vision of the Buddha, no longer as a human form, 
but as a universal cosmic principle. These symbols are all originally 
of a solar character, which the Gandhara artist has perfectly trans- 
lated into human form, using Apollo’s figure, to which are applied 
the Mahapuruja’s signs. The Buddhas of the small reliefs can 
hardly have a value different from that of the other images, neither 
do 1 think it is possible to consider representations of the episodes 
preceding the enlightenment from a fully human point of 
view. These representations cannot Ire dissociated from the 
Buddha's legend, which, as Senart, Mus, and Coomaraawami 
have shown, is rather of a cosmic tli&n of a human character. If 
the artist, when creating the groups which represent single episodes, 
expresses his human feelings, he does not, for this reason, touch 
the Rodhisftttva's central image, which retains untouched ita 
abstract value, whether he is considered as a prince, an ascetic, or 
a monk. 

Miss Hal lade’s is an excellent contribution to the study of the 
history of Indian art. 


Bossaou Mario. 



RacsncHM sub lx Vocalisms, lx Consonantisms xtla xobma- 
HOH DBS BA cunts IN “ Nostratiqux ” (ancbtrx ob l’dtoo- 
xuhofAxn xt du CHAMrro-sfoaTKjux). Par A. Cunt. pp. vii, 
164. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1943. 

The term “ nostratique ”, coined by H. Pedersen (nostra tisohe 
Sprachen) to denote such languages as might ultimately be proved 
to be related to the Indo-European group, is here restricted to the 
hypothetical Indo-European-Hamito-Semitic family. “ Nostratio ” 
may not meet with general approval, but some term may prove to 
be necessary to denote the larger group ; and Nostratio may serve 
for the time being. 

This book carries a stage further the author’s “ Etudes pr6- 
granunaticales ” (Paris, 1924), and subsequent articles, 1 and those 
who have not been convinced hitherto will find little new to con- 
vince them of the original unity of the two groups. No detailed 
and rigorous proof of the relationship has as yet been supplied. 
The most that can be said at present is that the work of H. Moller 
and his disciple Cuny suggests that a further, and somewhat more 
critical, investigation might be profitable. 

For the vowel-system, it is stated at the outset but nowhere 
proved that the primitive Nostratio possessed (apart from the 
sonants y, v>, etc.) a single vowel which appeared in two con- 
trasting aspects, “ non-eraphatic ” (<J) and “ emphatic ” (»), 
becoming IE e and o respectively ; when unaccented, Semitio » 
and u, but when accented, Semitic a in both cases. Such a theory 
would naturally require for its establishment a detailed and com- 
parative study of vowel-patterns in the two groups, to discover 
any agreement there might be between their methods of forming 
derivatives of similar function. Something of the sort is indeed 
hinted at in the discussion of Semitic formations (pp. 18-34), but 
tire treatment is hardly systematic, and is not sufficiently com- 
parative. 

Following Henry’s suggestion 1 that the IE e was a vowel roughly 
equivalent to the French “ e-mute ” (though rather of a “ palatal ’’ 

1 Fee a Ust of writing* on the (object, tee Cony'* note in JftZoepu o0Wte 4 
j. OfcMfas (Pum, 1997), pp. 141 ff. 

• D* r— fagte. a—rtrtfaB. Faria, 1889. 
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eolomr), Oany goes farther end m ai nt a in s, without any demonstra- 
tion or proof, that the Noetratdc a was a “ voyelle sonxde ", a 
de s cri p t ion he is careful to amplify — “ d^pourvue de vibrations 
glottal**.” Voiceless vowels are of course known (e.g. in Portuguese, 
Mfui occasionally in French). But such a startling pronouncement 
on the nature of the IE t (equally with the Nostratdc a) requires, 
one feels, rather more justification than a mere ipse dixit. It is, 
moreover, difficult to see what gain may accrue from such a theory. 

Kurylowics's explanation of Sanskrit prcUd- has been mis- 
understood (p. 48). The hypothetical form is not *ple» l -t6-, but 
-U-, with a reduced grade of the root. Nevertheless, Cuny 
starts from the former, which he rightly considers to be impossible, 
sod therefore bolds prdtd- to be a purely analogical form (based on 
April, papritha)—'m itself, of coarse, a perfectly feasible explanation. 

The ruling concept in the treatment of the consonantal system 
of Noetratic is again the opposition of emphatic and non-emphatic 
sounds, the hypothesis being illustrated by the treatment of y, w, r, 
l, m, and n in Greek and Armenian. The divergent treatment of 
IE y in Greek (Sansk. yah, yugam\ Gk. dr, £vyov) has always been 
a problem, and various scholars have assumed two separate IE 
sounds, say, y and i (so Moller). Cuny, however (pp. 57-8), considers 
that “ ce y special . . . est mal symbolist par i qui rest* vague ; 
il faut noter Y, car il s'agit d'un pbonhne empbatique k 1’origine.” 
Had the author been an unknown amateur of the subject, the 
ex cathedra nature of statements such as this — for no further proof 
is given of the “ emphatic ’’ nature of the sound in question — and 
the naive attitude to questions of phonetics and symbols displayed 
here and elsewhere in the book would certainly have cast serious 
doubts on his linguistic qualifications and called forth severe 
criticism. M. Cuny is, however, a linguist of established reputation 
who has made valuable contributions to the study of Indo-European 
and it is therefore all the more regrettable that he should have 
permitted himself such forms of expression, which, though they 
may not detract from the value of the book as a whole, are never- 
theless bound to create a most unfortunate impression. 

A similar explanation is given for the other sonants. For the 
uaemphatk w, Attic Greek shows the rough-breathing, Armenian 
• (w), «.g. Gk. i(, Arm. *ee‘ ; while for F (notation for the 
** emphat i c ", following Moller), Greek has tbs s mooth b reathing , 
Armsman f , e* Ok. ol&w, Ann. gitem. Thua, too, Ann. 



M an ", m contrasted with ante, is ingeniously explained by 
•QeW+jJm- < the “ laryngeal ” a, being considered 

to be emphatic, and so to cause the asaimilation of the originally 
non-emphatic w. 

The emphatic forms of r, I, m, * are held to explain the prothetic 
vowel of Greek and Armenian : IE n > v, IE N > ou», etc. No 
notice is taken of Kurylowicz’s theory that these prothetic vowels 
represent one or other of the so-called “ laryngeals ", e.g. *»^ner- 
[Cony, Ner-], Gk. avjp, Skt. nar- (confirmed also by 
> 81rt. tUnrta-). The example of Arm. aregakn mentioned above 
suggests that this theory might have been profitably considered 
in relation to these “ emphatics ”. One of the chief objections to 
the theory as it stands is that all too frequently it is necessary 
to postulate an apparently motiveless alternation between emphatic 
and non-emphatic in the same root. In other words, it does not in 
any real sense advance our knowledge, but merely translates facts 
already known into a new symbolism. 

The last part of the book, dealing with the formation of roots 
in both groups of languages, is more directly comparative than the 
preceding parts. Full use is made of the theory of root-enlargements 
and determinatives ; but outside the field of Indo-European (and 
occasionally within it) the discussion is more ingenious than con- 
vincing. One has to operate with such small fragments of words 
that the probability of a real genetic relationship rather than a 
chance coincidence is very small. This method of analysis can lead 
to such absurdities as Moller’s comparison of the first personal 
pronoun in Indo-European and Semitic, which amounted to no 
more than saying that the word in both groups commenced with 
a glottal stop plus some vowel. Typical of Cuny’s examples is the 
Nostratic tad, to weave, giving rise not only to IE *«*-»,- > 8kt. 
vanam, *we-y- > 8kt. vayali, *toe-bh- > Skt. ubhnStx, Gk. ifalma, 
etc., but also to Semitic *ha-vxi-ka > Arab. hdka. Before this type 
of study can hope to make real progress, more attention must be 
paid to scientific method. 

Many of the individual etymologies throughout the book are 
worthy of attention, and it is a pity that the author haa not made 
them more readily accessible by providing an index. 

Johh Buouqh. 

* Baiter V**' (-»/*"-) » CL tko IWDet, Otmmmm ocmpartt it Farmimim 
rUte f- (tod «L), p. 41. 
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Sntpin in ns Uidbis Wat. By Chubtsab Huicphsst*. 

London : Luzac and Co. 6*. 

This second and enlarged edition will correct many wrong 
impressions about Buddhism. All the differences of religious beliefs 
Buddhism regards as " the coloured sets of clothing with which 
men have endowed the naked Truth ”. But perhaps its most 
important message for the west to-day is its insistence on the 
inability of intellect alone to encompass the full nature of the 
ultimate reality or the complete character of Deity. Buddhism, 
however, is not negative, nihilistic, or godless in the sense that 
it denies life and the existence of a supreme Intelligence. What 
it denies is that the human creature can ever be the complete 
knower. It welcomes life with open hands in the spirit of Thoreau 
when be said : “ I know that the enterprise is worthy. I know that 
things work well. . . ." Jung means the same thing when he 
translates the Taoist doctrine of um-wci as learning “ to let things 
happen ", which he says is “ a real art of which few people know 
anything . . .”. “ Buddhism,” Christmas Humphreys writes, 

" accords with Science in the sense that it argues from the known 
to the unknown, and looks upon such principles as must, at the 
beginning, be accepted upon faith merely as working hypotheses 
for the individual to prove or disprove in the course of bis own 
experience." 

Victor Rienaeckeb. 


Ambrosian Fragments ok an Illuminated Manuscript con- 
tained the Zoology of al-Ga^iz. By 0. Loforkn. pp. 39, 
pi. 24. (Recueil dc troraux public par l’Univerait6 d’ Uppsala, 
1946, ft.) Uppsala. 1946. 

In the Ambrosian library at Milan are parts of an illuminated 
manuscript, the Book of the Animal, by al-J&hiz. This will be 
valuable for textual criticism, especially as it is vocalized, but even 
more interesting are the pictures illustrating the text, all repro- 
duced here, not, unfortunately, in colours, but in black and white; 
The men and women are conventional, but the animals axe very 
lively. The artist has a sense of rhythm and a feeling for decora- 
tion. In Dr. Lofgren's text references are given to the two printed 
editions. Dr. Lamm assigns the pictures to the fourteenth century 
oe a little earlier ; a date the style of writing supports. 

A. B. Tuna*. 
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Jfcjjei ZiTm m Jinn. By Gaoao Schttbhaioues. 9x6, 
pp. 1-47. (Administration der Neuen Zeitschiift fttr Missions- 
wiMBMihaft. Schoneck /Beckenried (Schweiz), 1947. 4«.) 

Francisco de Xavier, better known as Francis Xavier (1506-1551), 
of Spanish birth, and associated with Loyola in the formation of the 
Society of Jesus, was chosen to preach in the Indies, Travanoore 
(where he baptised 10,000 natives) ; and eventually he carried his 
mission to Japan. In Malacca he had met a Japanese exile, Yajiro 
(Anger, Angero, or Anjiro), who fired him with seal to oonvert the 
people of the Rising 8un. Xavier lived in Japan from 1549 to 1551, 
and gained there many adherents to his faith. Georg Schur hammer 
has given us a scholarly and well documented account of his mission 
in that country. 

Xavier is said to have taken an organ to Japan, and other Jesuits 
brought harpsi cords, violins, and flutes, with the result that native 
schools were established for the study of these foreign instruments, 
one at Azuchi, near Kyflto. But with the closing of the country to 
all foreign intercourse, the influence of Western musical culture 
ceased for three hundred years. Similarly, the Gospel of Jesus 
preached by Xavier and his missionaries had only a short-lived 
effect upon the Japanese. 


Victor Rienakckkr. 



OBITUARY NOTICES 

Professor M. Tb. Houtima 

Martinos Theodoras Houtsma, who died, ninety-two years of age, 
on the 9th February, 1943, had been an Honorary Member of the 
Society since 1902. Born on the 15th Janaary, 1851, at Irnsum, 
he was educated at the Latin School at Dokktun in his native 
Friesland and subsequently at the University of Leyden. In 1875 
he graduated aa Doctor of Theology with a dissertation entitled 
De strijd over het dogma in den Islam. From 1874 to 1890 he was 
Assistant. Keeper of the Oriental MSS. at Leyden and for part of 
this period Lecturer in Persian and Turkish at the Islamic Institute. 
In 1890 he was appointed Professor of Hebrew at Utrecht and 
elected a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences. In 1917 he 
retired from his professorship, but continued to live at Utrecht. 

The series of Houtsma's works opens with the dissertation 
mentioned above. In 1877 he published the index volume to the 
Catalogue codicum oriental ium Bibliothecae Academiae Lugduno- 
Batovae. He and his senior, de Goeje, were jointly responsible for 
the first volume of the greatly enlarged second edition of the 
Catalogus published in 1888. In 1878 appeared the first of his 
editions of Oriental texts, Akhtal, Encommium Omayadarum. Two 
more Arabic texts followed, the Kitdb al-addad of Ibn al-Anbari 
in 1881 and the important history of al-Ya'qdbl in 1883. From 
1886 to 1902 were issued the four volumes, two in Persian, one in 
Arabic, and one in Turkish, of his Recueil de lexica relatifs a I'histoire 
de * Sdjoucidcs. In view of his special acquaintance with the 
authorities for Saljflqid history he was naturally aaked to write 
the article on the Seljuks in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. In 1921 
he published the small volume entitled Choix de vers tirds de la 
Khamta de and he contributed an article entitled “ Some 

remarks on the dfwan of Nipuni ” to the Polume of Oriental studies 
presented to Edward 0. Browne (Cambridge, 1922). Not the least 
of his services to Oriental studies was rendered as Chief Editor of 
the Encyclopaedia oj I dam, and it is probably in this connection 
that his name is best known st Hie present time. 
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Paul Pelliot 

fits loss cf Paul Peffiot, within seven months of Mespero’s death, 
wss * misfortune ss cruel u unexpected. He hed Attended the 
Hot Springs Conference early in 1945 and lectured at several 
iwmrien universities, staying in England for a few daye on his 
retain. Back at Paris, he developed cancer and passed away at 
the Hflpital de la Salp&ri&re on 26th October. 

Professor Pelliot was an Honorary Member of this Society as 
well as of the North China Branch, a Vice-President of the India 
Society, and a Corresponding Member of the British Academy, and 
he held honorary degrees of Cambridge, Hong Kong, and McGill 
universities. British sinologists share the grief of their French 
colleagues. 

Pelliot was bom at Paris on 28th May, 1878. Having graduated 
in Chinese and in Sanskrit he joined, in 1899, the Mission archfolo- 
gique d’Indochine at Hanoi, then od the verge of being transformed 
into the Ecole franfaise d’Extreme-Orient. In three journeys to 
China between 1900 and 1902 he collected the nucleus of a 
magnificent Chinese library for the School, where he held the chair 
of Chinese from 1901. 1906 to 1909 were spent on another mission 
to China and Chinese Turkestan, when he secured for the Biblio- 
th&que Nationale in Paris about 30,000 volumes of Chinese printed 
books and 4,000-5,000 manuscripts in Chinese, Tibetan, Eastern 
Iranian, Soghdian, Uighur, and Tokh&rian, collected mainly at 
Kucha and at the Tun-huang caves. Pelliot at once realized the 
value of the Tun-huang library and his discoveries caused a sensation 
among learned circles in the East as well as the West. A Professor- 
ship of the Languages, History, and Archaeology of Central Asia 
fell to him as the natural reward, the chair being specially created 
at the College de France in 1911. More duties and honours accrued 
to him, the more his leading position among French orientalists 
became established. He was elected a Member of the Acad&nie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres in 1921 and President of the 
Soriltl Asiatique in 1936. 

Western sinologists recognized Pelliot as their master. An 
indefatigable worker, his literary production has been immense. 
It is scattered in a score of journals, especially the Bulletin ie 
V Boole franytue d’ Extreme-Orient, the Journal Aeiatique, and 
Toung-pao, of which he was co-editor from 1920 and editor from 
1925. Many of these papers are of considerable length, but to stress 



their oooMOittl character they were never published aa books. 
Review* and bibliographical records form a substantial component of 
hie work. He did more than anyone else in his time to combat 
amateurism, still the great danger to Far Eastern studies, by this 
self-denying effort. 

A gnat collector, Pelliot was the first European scholar to acquire 
an adequate knowledge of Chinese bibliography. His insistence 
upon s strict presentation of sources marked a notable advance 
in the methods of sinology. His interests were catholic, and there 
is no field of Chinese and related studies which did not benefit from 
his activities (Notes de la bibliographic chinoise, 1902, 1909 ; 
Une bibliothique rn6didvale retronv^c au Kan-sou, 1908 ; L’6dition 
collective dea oeuvres de Wang Kouo-wei, 1929 ; Le Chou king en 
carsct&v* auc.k' rut, 1916 ; A propos du Keng tche t’ou, 1913 ; 
Les " Conquetes do IVmpcreur de la China ”, 1921 ; Les grottes 
de Toucn-bouang, 1920 -4 ; Jades archaiques de la Chine appart. 
k M. C. T. I/K), 1923). The part of Pelliot’s work devoted to border 
provinces and China's relations to the outside world may seem 
disproportionate. Primarily, ho had to answer the pressing claims 
of more dcvelo|K*l sister branches of learning, seeking information 
from Chinese sources, but his stupendous erudition was genuinely 
attracted by the very difficulty of the task. Even his remarkable 
contributions towards the history of religion in China were concerned 
with the imported rather than the indigenous forms. (Un traits 
manirh6en retrouvi en Chine, with Chav&nnea, 1911-13 ; Chretiens 
d’Airie cenUalc et d’ Extreme-Orient, 1914; Meou-tsen, 1920; 
Lee Mongols et la papaut£, 1922-1931.) He was to become the 
uncontented authority on China’s foreign contacts. (Le Founan, 
1903 ; Deux itinlraires de Chine en Inde 4 la fin du VIII* si&cle, 
1904 ; Lee grandee voyages mari times chinois au d6but du XV* 
niok, 1933-6 ; Origins dee relations politiques de la France avec 
la Chine, 1930.) Problems of Altaic, and especially Mongol philology 
and history occupied Pelliot increasingly during his late years. 
This work had no time to mature fully. His edition of the “ Mongol 
Secret History ” remains unpublished. His " Notes on the Proper 
Names and Oriental Words in Marco Polo ” will, it is hoped, appear 
in Professor Moule’s edition in this country. 


O. Halo oar. 
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AO the Beaks prescribed for students at the School of Oriental 
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Beta* the Lacuna in the Edition of R. A. NICHOLSON (with portrait) 

Edited from the Baaklpore MS. with Memoir, Preface, and Notes, bp 
A. J. ARBERRY, Liu.D. 

ieo, sewn. pp. Jt, i«. Price fie. id. 
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ART AND THOUGHT 

A volume issued in honour of Or Anands K Cootnaraswamy, of the Museum 
Pine Ana, Boston, Mass., on the occasion of his 70th birthday. 

Over forty contribution! by well-known Indian, American, and European schola 
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Maaterpiecet of Oriental Art. 9 •[? 

Some Indian Sealptnre at the Royal Academy 

Br DORA QORDINE (The Hon. Mr*. Richard Han) 

(PLATES IX-XIV) 

T HE average quality of the sculpture at the Exhibition of the Art 
of India and Pakistan at the Royal Academy, London, is remark- 
ably high. Naturally there is a bigger percentage of firat-olass pieoee 
in bronze than in stone, because so much of the best stone sculpture 
is fixed in temples or carved on rock. The great Siva could not.be . 
moved from Elephants nor a River Goddess from Ellora nor the 
Descent of the Ganges from the rock -face at Mamallapumm. 

Prominent among the bronzes are Dancing Sivas. Tne one 
(PL IX, a) from the Government Museum at Madras, is the world’s 
greatest masterpiece in this medium. Notable is the sensitive 
movement of the fingers, and of the toes. Seen from below the 
modelling of the thighs is superb. The face wears a triumphant 
look of pride and power. Compared with this masterpiece, the 
Dancing Siva on its right (PI. IX, b) is clumsy. The face and 
the movement of the toes are rigid, and the moulding of eaoh 
individual toe is insensitive. A very remarkable Siva is Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir’s piece (PI. X, a) entitled Gaja-sura Tandava. 
Resting upon one leg it breaks all the laws of sculpture, but retains 
a perfect balance, and being confined within a surrounding halo is 
an integral whole. Standing ready for his cosmic dance Siva wears 
an expression of sated cruelty. There is great virtuosity in the 
movements of the hands of this elegant god. Yet another Siva as 
Natesa (PI. X, b) is further evidence that only an Indian can design 
a figure to stand on one leg erect without making it ridiculously 
top-heavy. The space between the legs of this Siva is almost 
enclosed by the foot that is pointed downwards ; a feature as 
important as the composition of the solid bronze and securing for 
the whole piece a massive effect. 

A very fine bronze is a static Parv&ti (PL XI, a) from the Madras 
Museum, with a subtle whimsical face. Rhythm vibrates through . 
the left arm to the very thumb. There is rhythm, too, in the slightly 
carved edge of the skirt that joining the legs is parallel with the 
;. ;• «*§. BMSOTM 1947 10 
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tmrvt of the left inn. A high head-dress balanw* this tofl fig©*. 
Another Ptmti (PI. XI, &) from Calcutta in spite of being highly 
rtyjued and ornate is very much alive, The hands aw sensitive. 
The projecting leg loll* at ease, saving the composition from 
monotony and giving Parvati an air of careless nonchalance. The 
space between wai*t and arms accentuates the rich modelling of 
the torso. 

The Asutosh Museum, Calcutta, lends a fifteenth century wood- 
carving from Kansut, Malda (PI. XII, a). Entitled a Gopala, it iB 
a figure of perfect equilibrium. The face is strikingly sensitive, 
and the modelling of ankle and foot is marvellous. The carver 
ha* made good use of the grain in the wood, arranging it to acoord 
with the rhythm of the arm and the rondure of the thigh. 

Turn next to sculpture in stone. The colossal Mauryan figure 
from ^iltna ( Handbook of Indian Art , ed. Richard Winatedt ; 
PI. II, b), lent by the Calcutta Museum, in spite of archaic sim- 
plicity and classical restraint, is a little flaccid. But a large 
Boddhiiwtva from Mutra, though crude in workmanship, is 
full of *trcngth, with ft powerful stance. The malleable texture 
of the Ixxlv i* emphasised by the stiffness of the drapery. Another 
large piece front Calcutta is a Bajvopani Boddhisatva, irreproach- 
able in detail and cruftamanship, but as uninspired as it is 
uninspiring. 

There is a large *prinkling of smaller exhibits of consummate 
merit. A famous piece from the Calcutta Museum (PI. XII, 6) 
is a female figure from a railing, a figure with lithe waist and opulent 
hip*. Standing m hanchement, it is marked by great stability and 
by the clever employment of anklets to effect transition through 
slim ankles to the animal pedestal. The body is exuberant with the 
joy of health and youth, and in the face there are humour and 
merriment . as also in the fuces and bearing of the two small figures 
in the upper panel. From Calcutta Museum comes the lower 
fragmentary half of a female figure, a great masterpiece, whose 
rose- red stone i* as olive os bronze. The softness of every transition 
of plane is staggering. In construction this piece is at once archi- 
tectural and flexible. The legs live and move and express person- 
ality In vivid interpretation of the eternal feminine here is the 
quintessence of sculpture (PI. XIII). 

No sculptors have ever surpassed the Indian in the carving of 
M»im«l forms. This Exhibition can boast of three wonderful 
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fragments. There a a double-headed lien oapital from Gwalior, 
a subject easy for a mason to cut in the mechanical fashion 
of Achsamenid art. But this three-dimensional chimera is so 
instinct with force and vitality that there is about it none of 
the insincerity of mere decoration. In the pose of the crouching 
body, in the absorbed look of the face, and in the feverish grip of 
the paws there is expressed the most tense curiosity. The head of 
a thirteenth century horse from Konarak (PI. XI, a) is another 
piece carved in the round with a virtuosity rare in all but Indian 
sculpture. Architectural in conception, the head is too sensitive 
to be merely architectural. Without being realistic the artist has 
stressed the difference in texture between the horse's coat and his 
harness. And the animal wears an almost human air of resignation, 
which is part of the sculptor's interpretation of his model, and not 
suppositious like the sentimentality of what Aldous Huxldy has 
termed Landseer’s Christ-likedogs. The third animal piece (XIV, 6) 
is a horse and rider from Samath, which though fragmentary, is 
eloquent. Contrasted with the lax pose of the rider is the body of 
his mount, taut and straining, as though he breasted the wind, full 
of the prancing vigour of the young animal. To convey power 
and speed the artist has not had to resort to the bulging muscles 
of bad European sculpture (PI. XIV, b). 

The exhibits here eulogized rank with the greatest of the world’s 
art. Naturally not all the works displayed reach this high standard. 
To take two examples. From Patna comes an insensitive Siva 
dancing on five heads. The legs are too big for the feet, and the 
heads are not only irrelevant to the design and inserted for mytho- 
logical rather than artistic reasons, but they are also examples of 
concave planes and bad realism. A Bacchanalian group from 
Muttra shows men supporting an inebriated woman, whose legs 
are out of proportion.. The male figure on the left has a flat mis- 
shapen toreo, and the right arm is detached from the body. 

But whatever defects particular pieces may have, Indian sculpture 
as a whole is always rhythmic, always vital, and often great. 



Indian Influences on Western Culture 

Br H. 0. RAWUNSON, C.I.E., F.R.Hkt.8., M.A. 

r OIAN influent upon European literature goes back to the 
earliest times. The learned German scholar. Dr. Gerland, J 
trace# to Indian sources a number of the episodes in the Odyssey ; 
the story of Circe, for instance, appears also in Somadeva’s KathS 
Sard Sfyara, where a Yakshini, or female demon, changes men into 
beasts by playing to them on her magic flute. The Sirens are the 
Indian Rakshasis, and the Cyclops are Rakshasas. India is the home 
of fables, especially of beast ami fairy stories, and these found their 
way to the West by a variety of channels. Some were carried by 
traders, others by wandering tribes like the gypsies, whose Indian 
origin is now generally accepted. Others again reached the West 
by way of Baghdad and Alexandria. Thus the story of the J udgment 
of Solomon occurs also in the Makoshadfia Jalaka, where it is 
attributed to the Buddha in one of his previous incarnations; 
doubtless it found its way from India to Palestine along with the 
ivory, apes, and fieaoocks which Hiram, King of Tyre, brought from 
Oj>lur to Jerusalem by way of Ezion Geber. If we identify Ophir 
with Sopara on the west coast of India, near Bombay, this becomes 
still more probable, for Sopara or fSurparuka was a well-known port 
in Buddhist times, and the capital of Aparanta, mentioned by ASoka 
in his list of Buddhist countries. 

Max Miiller 8 points out that the beast stories must have travelled 
from East to West, and not rice vena, because the animals who play ~ 
the leading jrarts, t he lion, the jackul, the elephant, and the peacock, 
am Indian. In the Eurojiean version, the jackal becomes the fox ; 
this gives the clue, for the relation between lion and jackal is a 
natural one, but that between lion and fox is not. The change in 
the species of the animals is indeed instructive. Take, for example, 
the \\ elsh folk story of Llewellyn and Gelert. Llewellyn leaves his 
hound Gelert to guard his baby daughter. Coming home, he finds 
the dog s mouth covered with blood, and kills it. Too late, he 
discovers the infant unharmed, with a dead wolf by its side. In the 

' Alt Orimlimk* ilirr *«, Qd+vtt. Ste also Indian Antiquary, 1881, p, »1. . 

‘ On the Migration of FtWea,” in Chips from a German Workshop, it, lit. 
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takcsnby the mongoose and that of the wolf by a cotaa., 

Max llOller gives a charming example of the migration of fablee 
in La Fontaine’s etory La Laitiert et k Pat au Lent. Peretta, 
going to market with her pail on her head, builds castles in the air. 
She will sell the milk and buy some chickens ; the chickens will 
wax and multiply and she will exchange them for a cow and a calf. 
The calf gives a kick ; so does Peretta, and the milk is spilt. In the 
original, a foolish Brahmin whose begging-bowl has been filled with 
boiled rice, has day-dreams about selling the rice and buying a wife. 
He imagines that he raises his stick to beat his wife, and over goes 
the rice. La Fontaine says that he made use of the fables of “ The 
Indian Sage Pilpay Pilpay is Bidya or Vidyapati, the Master of 
Wisdom. The Stories of Pilpay are a collection of Indian fables 
which found its way into Europe by way of Baghdad, and was 
translated into almost every European language. A German version 
made in 1483 is among the earliest printed books. The story 
of Cinderella originated in the Indian legend of the princess 
Suvamadevi, who loses her slipper while bathing. Much the same 
is true of most of our nursery tales. 

It is interesting to find folk stories of undoubted Indian origin in 
both Chaucer and Shakespeare. Chaucer’s Squire's Tale is the 

Story of Cambuscan bold, 

That owned the virtuous ring of glass. 

And the wondrous horse of brass, 

On which the Tartar King did ride. 

The “ horse of brass ” was originally a horse of ebony (cheval de fust), 
and the legend reached England by way of Baghdad, Spain, and 
France, like that of Sinbad the Sailor and others in that wonderful 
collection of tales, the Arabian Nights. Professor A. A. Macdonnell 1 
has no doubt that all the main framework of the Arabian Nights is 
derived from Indian ideas, and a large number of its stories are of 
Indian origin. 

Two apologues in Shakespeare’8 Merchant of Venice, the Three 
Caskets and the Pound of Flesh, are Indian. They were incor- 
porated in the famous romance of Barlaam and Joaaphat, which 
was written in Greek in the fourth century a.c. by John of Damascus, 
and found its way to Europe, probably through a Manichsan work, 

1 India’* Past, p. 129. 
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{ngmeDte of which were discovered by Le Coq in Turfan. 1 It ia 
the story of a young Indian prince who, overcome by the sight of 
human suffering. abandons the world and becomes an ascetic. 
It had an immense vogue in the Middle Ages, and Josaphat was 
eventually canonized by the Church. Max Muller 2 has no difficulty 
in showing that .Josuphat was actually the Bodhisattva ; after all, 
there have been many worse saints! The story of the Pound 
of Flesh, winch is narrated in harlaam and Josaphat, is the 
Buddhist Sitn J audit. Two gods lay a wager with one another 
whether it is possible or not to tempt the pious prince &ibi. To try 
him. one turns himself into a hawk, and the other into a dove; 
the hawk pretends to lie alwiut to eat the dove, but iSibi offers to 
redeem the vietun with its weight of his own flesh. The scene is 
charmingly depicted on one of the bas-reliefs on the great stupa at 
Bornhudur in .lava. It is a far cry from Java to Elizabethan England, 
but the fable m its migrations seems to surmount time and space ! 

Contact I iet wee n England and India was established with the 
foundation of the British factory at Surat, and one of the earliest 
writers to show a detailed knowledge of India is John Milton. To 
trace nil the Indian inferences in I'nradtsc Lost and Paradise 
ftryainrd would require a separate piqier. and I can only touch on 
one or two of them here in outline. 3 Milton never makes a mistake 
in accenting Indian proper names : thus he speaks of 
Agra and Lahore of (treat Mogul. 

The Miltons were a fnmilv of city merchants, and no doubt they 
frequently came across members of the East India Company; 
there is reason to suppose that John Milton was a friend of William 
Methwold, the scholarly President of the Surat Factory from 1633 
to 1 636 Milton had obviously read to good purpose Hakluyt and 
Purchrts, and contemporary travel I looks like the Embassy of 
Sir Thomas Poe. Hu. picture of Satan sitting 

High on a throne of nival state, which far 
t >utslione the wealth of Ormuz or of Ind. 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold 


1 F Alhirir , Juh rmtl 
•Selnlnl Ktruvs. i. 

IraiwUiicn in 1-efl, CU 
'See the srt ah* in 
Sir IV, F>»ler» rrplv . 


.1 uatujHr, September, 1917. 

. UH. F. .to'-ote*. Harlaam and Jompiat (1896). Text ind 
Tkt Timet Literary Supplement. 3 1st Much, 1933. and 
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seems to be inspired by Sir Thomas Roe’s narrative of his first 
audience with the Emperor Jahangir, where “ high in a gallery, 
with a canopy over him and a carpet before him, sat in great and 
barbarous state the Great Mogul ”, Other Indian vignettes by 
Milton cling to the memory — his picture of Ceylon (Paradise 
Regained, iv, 73-6), 

The utmost Indian isle Taprobane 

Dusk faces with bright gleaming turbants wreathed, 

or that wonderful description of the banyan tree (Paradise Lost, 
ix, 1100-13). 1 

It was only after the discovery of Sanskrit by European scholars 
at the end of the eighteenth century that India began to exercise 
a direct influence on European thought.* Wurrea Hastings originally 
encouraged the English officials to take up the subject in order to 
get a clearer idea of the contents of the Hindu lawbooks ; but this 
led to the opening up of a new world. The first translation of the 
great Hindu philosophical poem, the Rhagavad (liUl, was made by 
Sir Charles Wilkins in 1785, and four years later. Sir William Jones 
astonished the world with his rendering of Kalidasa's masterpiece, 
Sakuntala. 

Sadly garbled versions of the Cpanishads bv the French scholar 
Anquetil Duperron, which reached Germany in 180*J, were hailed 
by Schopenhauer and Fichte as a new revelation. “ That incom- 
parable book,” declared Schopenhauer, “stirs the spirit to the 
depths ... It has been the solace of my life, and will be the solace 
of my death.” A generation later. Max Muller commented, “ If 
these words of Schopenhauer's required any endorsement , l should 
willingly give it as the result of my own exjierienrc during a long life 
devoted to the study of many philosophies and many religions.” 
Writing in a similar spirit, Victor Cousin declared that the poetry 
and philosophy of the East, anil particularly of India, contained 
such profound truths that he was constrained to bend the knee 
before the genius of the Orient and see in that cradle of the human 
race the native land of the highest philosophy. 

What appealed, even at that early date, to the German mind, 
was the freedom of Hindu philosophy from what Schopenhauer calls 

1 For the origin of this, see the learned article i.v. “ Banyan Tree ”, in Vule and 
Burnell's Hobson Jobson. 

* Maodonnell, India’s Past, chapter ix. 
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" engrafted Jewish superstitions *\ In a similar vein, Nietieche 
declares that the Laws of Manu are a work spiritual and superior 
beyond comparison, which even to name in one breath with the 
Bible would !>r a sin against the Holy Ghost.. Unfortunately, this 
view of Sanskrit gave rise to the disastrous German myth of a 
race of Aryan supermen. 

In lHO'J Alexander Hamilton, au Indian Civil Servant, who was 
detained on his wav home for three years in Paris by the outbreak of 
war, passed his time bv teaching Sanskrit to his fellow-prisoners. 
Among his pupils was Friedrich von Schlegel, who did for Sanskrit 
in Germany what Sir William Jones had done in England ; in his 
Language and Wisdom of the Indians (1808), he asserted the intel- 
lectual affinity of Kurojie and Asia. His brother August Wilhelm 
produced a translation of the Rdmdgana in 1829-31. The poet 
Heine, greatly struck by w hat, he railed the immense flowering forest 
of old Indian jmetry. declared that he felt completely at home in 
Valmiki's jungle of song, and the sufferings of the godlike Rama 
touched a familiar chord in his heart ; many of his finest lyrics are 
inspired by Indian thought and imagery. Hegel broke into a pwan of 
praise over the Rhagavad Gild, and Riickert's Weisheit der Brahmanen 
(1830- ft) is sometimes regarded as one of the most beautiful poems 
in the German language. The passage in Schiller’s Maria Stuart, in 
which the exiled <pieen calls ujsm the clouds to take her greetings 
to the land of her birth is obviously inspired by a similar passage in 
Kuhdasa « Shijhnduta (Cloud Messenger). Goethe was somewhat 
repelled by the " bizarre complexity and bewildering anomalies ”of 
Sanskrit, but greeted »S ukuntala in a well-known verse : — 


W ouldst t lion the young year's blossoms and the fruits of its decline, 
And all by which the sou) is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed, 
Wouldst thou the Earth and Heaven itself in one sole name combine ? 
I name thee, ( I Nakontnki I and all at once is said. 

The prologue of hnist, in which the author, manager, and Merry- 
Andrew converse , is borrowed from the prologue of the Sanskrit 
classical drama, in w hu h t he Vidus/, aha or Jester is a stock character. 

Sanskrit literature, m spite of the advocacy of Max Muller, mado 
* nu,fh M * uill, ' r mi P ross| on in England than in Germany. There is 
itt t r onbt. however, that the pantheistic transcendentalism which 
r! n ° f th,> , ' lulo8 ° {,h - v Carlyle. Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
e e\, owes h great deal to Hindu influence indirectly imbibed 
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through the medium of German. In Shelley, the affinities are , 
obvious. Adonait is pure Vedanta : — 

He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely : he doth bear 

His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compelling there 

All new successions to the forms they bear. 

And could there be a more perfect exposition of the doctrine of 
Maya than 

The One remains, the many change and pass, 

Heaven’s light for ever shines, Earth’s shadows fly, 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the bright residence of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments ? 

Professor R. M. Ilewott 1 traces Shelley's oriental pantheism to 
Sir William Jones, whose fine hymns to the Hindu deities once had 
a great vogue. He shows in particular that Shelley’s Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty is directly inspired by Jones’ Hymn to Narayena. 
Here is Jones : — 

Spirit of Spirits ! Who, through every part 
Of space expanded anti of endless time, 

Beyond the stretch of labouring thought sublime, 

Iladst uproar into beauteous order start, 

Before Heav’n wast. Thou art ; 

Ere spheres beneath us rolled, or spheres above, 

Ere earth in firma mental ether hung. 

Thou satst alone ; till through thy mystic Love 
Things unexistent to existence sprung 
And grateful descant sung. 

And here is Shelley 

Spirit of Beauty, that dost consecrate 
With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon, 

Of human thought or form — where art thou gone ? 

Why dost thou pass away and leave our state, 

This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate ? 


1 Essays and Studies by Mtmhtrt of the English Association, vol. xxviii (1942). 
Tot the (abject in general, see India in English Literature, by Robert Senoonrt 

(IMS). 
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Thy light alone, like mist o’er mountains driven, 

Or music bv the night wind sent, 

Through strings of some still instrument, 

Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 

(Jives grace and truth t« life’s unquiet dream. 

Indian influence is jironouneed in the Transcendental Movement jn 
America »nd the Celtic Revival in Ireland. Of the former, which 
started as a protest against New England Puritanism, it has been 
said that its prophet was Emerson , and its high priestess Margaret 
Fuller. Emerson knew no Sanskrit, but lie had studied the Hindu 
scripture* in translations. His pantheism finds magnificent 
expression in hi* jioem firamhfi : — 

If the red slaver thinks he slays, 

Or if the slain thinks he is slain. 

They know not well the subtle ways 
1 keep and pass and turn again. 

Far or forgot, to me is near. 

Shadow anil sunlight are the same. 

The vanished gods to me appear, 

And one to me are shame and fame. 

They reckon ill who leave me out, 

With me thy fly. I am the wings ; 

I am the doubter, and the doubt, 

I am the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

riu* i* inspired In the well-known passage in the Kal/td V pnnishad,^ 
\\ hen t he slayer imiiirmex that he kills, and when the slain imagines 
that lie die*, both are under delusion. The spirit of the slaver does 
not kill the spirit of the shun does not. die." Hinduism was 
popularized m Ihibhn circles by Theosophy, which had a great vogue 
in the nineties, and partuuhirlv affected A. E. Russell and W. B. 

A eats A.K. says in one of his letters : 

t torthe. Words north. Emerson, and Thoreau among modems 
hn\e something of this vitality and wisdom, but we can find all 
they liuvo said and much more in the grand Sacred Books of the 
hunt The Bhaguvud Gita, and the Upanishads contain such godlike 
fulness of wisdom on all things that I feel the authors must have 
looked with calm remembrance back through a thousand passionate 
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lives full of feverish strife for and with shadows, ere they could have 
written with such certainty of things which the soul feels to be 
sure.” 1 

“ A.E.’s ” poetry is full of lovely Indian imagery. Here is one 
example : — 

Shadow-petalled like the lotus loom the mountains with their snows, 
Through the sapphire, Soma rising such a flood of glory throws. 

As when first in yellow splendour Brahma from the Lotus rose. 

Yeats tells us how he carried Tagore’s ffilatijati about with him 
for days, reading it in railway trains, on top of omnibuses and in 
restaurants, and was often compelled to dose it lest some stranger 
should see how much it moved hid). 

Few things have been more remarkable than the recent change 
in attitude in the West towards Indian Art. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries Indian Art had many western admirers. 
Professor Sarre has investigated the influence of Mughal painting 
on the art of Rembrandt, who painted the portrait of Abraham 
Wilmerdonks, a Director of the East India Company and a great 
connoisseur of Indian Art. Among Rembrandt’s drawings in the 
British Museum are copies of portraits of Timur, the Emperor 
Jahangir, and an Indian prince on horsi-back. Warren Hastings 
and his contemporaries were connoisseurs of Indian Art ; Hastings’ 
collection of Mughal paintings was purchased bv the East India 
Company for £760 in 1809. The collections of Indian sculpture made 
by his friend, General “ Hindu ” Stuart, were acquired by the British 
Museum. Sir Joshua Reynolds was another admirer of Indian 
painting, and expressed his delight when shown, in 1777, the album 
of Mughal portraits olso now in the British Museum. 

In the nineteenth century there was a general blindness in England 
to the significance of Indian Art., and even Sir George Birdwood 
denied that India had any fine art. Ruskin, lecturing to the South 
Kensington Museum in 1855, declared that Indian Art “ either 
forms its compositions out of meaningless fragments of colour and 
flowings of line, or if it represents any living creature, it represents 
that creature under some distorted or monstrous form. To all facts 
and forms of nature it wilfully and resolutely opposes itself ; it 
will not draw a man but an eight-armed monster ; it will not draw 
a flower, but only a spiral or zig-zag ”. 


1 J. Eglington, A Memoir of A. E„ p. 20. 
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People were brought up to judge all sculpture by Greco-Roman 
standards. The change in heart was due chiefly to two men, Ananda 
Coomaraswaniv and E. B. Havell. Now more and more people are 
beginning to see in Indian sculpture, as in the sculpture of our Gothic 
cathedrals, a universal spiritual appeal quite lacking in most of the 
art of Greece and Rome. 

At a lecture given before the Royal Society of Arts in 1938, 
Sir William Rothenstein drew attention to the supreme versatility 
of Indian sculptors. Their iconography was the richest and most 
exuberant ever evolved from the human brain. This teeming, 
creative fertility iN in itself a supreme achievement, and they showed 
an equallv abundant plastic inventiveness. The lecturer spoke of 
the enthusiasm of Degas and Rodin for Indian sculpture, and its 
influence on the post-impressionists. 

As 1 1 me goes on, it will be increasingly recognized that a knowledge 
of the history and culture of India is essential to the founda- 
tion of u proper understanding of the origin and growth of 
Western civilization. 
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Yaksha and Wife from Bharatpur 

1ST RAWAT PANDIT CHATl’RBHUJ DAS CHATURVEDI 
(PI, ATE XV) 

R ECENTLY at the village of Noh in Bharatpur Tensil on the 
Bharatpur-Chiksana (or Agra) road I discovered the two 
colossal figures here illustrated. The Yaksha with a lateral top- 
knot on his head is of the same type and stone as one from Parkham 
village, now in the Curzon Museum at Muttra. It also has an inscrip- 
tion like that on the feet of the Parkham Yaksha. Its height above 
the ground is 5 feet and its girth round the upper arms 7 feet. 

The Yaksha wears a dhoti fastened by a girdle. X second girdle 
circles the cheat, just touching the lowest rings of a necklace, 
a girdle found in a slightly different form on the corpulent Yaksha 
figures of this Kushana period (Vogel’s Catalogue of the Muttra 
Museum c. 3). 

There are three heavy ear-rings in each ear-lobe and the flat 
torque is tied at the J>ack of the neck by a band having an inter- 
woven knot. On the right upper arm is an armlet decorated with 
thren feather* whi'e I-", thn f«rea r ~’ ar n fcj- bejewelled 

twin! i— ■ ' ii , ii-i » Tii 1 .. 1 I :.-* i ■ «n ■■ *.ii«<>! ■n-m 

the elbow towards the shoulder. The left arm is broken off. 

The Yakshani has been badly damaged, deprived of arms and 
feet with only bosom and waist visible. A petticoat ( lanhga ) hangs 
from the hips. 

The Yakshani is now in the Bharatpur Museum, where it is 
hoped the Yaksha also will soon be preserved. 



Anuruddha and the Thaton Tradition 

By H. 0. QUAKITCH WALES 


T HE Burmese chronicles arc emphatic that it was from the Mon 
city of Thaton that King Anuruddha in A.u. 1057 obtained 
the Pali canon. Yet students of Burmese history have been by no 
means insensitive to the difficulty of reconciling this with the 
exclusively Hindu character of the more or less contemporary 
urelucological remains at Thaton. The. late Prince Damrong even 
went s<» far as to suggest 1 that, P‘ri Pathfmi, in the neighbouring 
Buddhist kingdom of Dvamvuti, rather than Thaton in Burma, 
must have been the city that Anuruddha conquered, and from 
wln< h he derived his Hina vans Buddhism. 1 now propose shortly 
to reconsider the aiehtcological evidence, in the light of recent 
ad lances m our understanding of the mechanics of Indian cultural 
expansion and of a certain passage in one of the Mon chronicles to 
which attention has not hitherto been directed in this particular 
i onncction. I Is'lieve that tliis may help us to resolve the difficulty. 

The only objects discovered at Thaton that can be dated as of the 
ninth to tenth century a.o. are two reliefs of Visnu lying on the 
seqient Ananta. and a has-rclief of Siva and Parvatl. 2 They belong 
stylistically to the East Indian school. The complete absence of 
Buddhist images of the period is impressive, esjiecially when one 
considers the prolusion of Hinavamst remains that are known from 
every conlcin|s»rarv site of the kingdom of Dviiravatl to the south- 
east. Furthermore, though not in itself conclusive, it is a curious 
tlung that the reputedly Buddhist king Manuha of Thaton, when 
I'sl captive to Pagan, should have thought tit to embellish his palace 
with reliefs o| Brahma, also in the East. Indian style. 3 

Beieiit arehnulogicul research has tended to show that Indian 
cultural expansion proceeded m successive waves corresponding to 
iht peak periods <>1 Indian civilization under the Gupta, Pallava, 


)'• ai. 

Nilisr hitijnu |Uj. LVdAfmiainW (,'ojt in Hvrma 
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and Pala dynasties . 1 Generally speaking the effect of each wave 
has left its mark throughout Greater India, but the Mon kingdoms 
of Dvaravati and Haripunjaya (Lamphun), in central and northern 
Siam respectively, resisted the later waves, probably on account of 
their somewhat remote geographical position. They continued to 
practise Hinayana Buddhism (and some Yaispavism) with a 
decadent form of Gupta art. Elsewhere the effects of the Pala wave, 
usually Mahayanist but sometimes Hindu, are particularly notice- 
able. And nowhere should we expect the impact to have been more 
strongly felt than in lower Burma. That this was indeed the case 
seems to be supported by the available arehtcologieal evidence. 
At Thaton, Hmawza (Old Proine) during its later phase.- and in 
pre-Anuruddha Pagan, 1 ' Mahavanism or Hinduism, with East 
Indian art styles, prevailed. 

Thus judged purely on the strength of generalizations of wide 
application, Burma should have remained during the eleventh to 
thirteenth centuries a.d. virtually a cultural colony of North-East 
India. But valuable though the recognition of general principles 
governing change undoubtedly is. these must, always tie checked in 
regard to possible interference bv “cultural accident”. In this 
case such an accident has obviously to be exjiected in connection 
with, if not entirely due to. the intervention of Anuruddhu. The 
greatest of Asiatic conquerors, Asoku, Ilarsu, and Kublui Klwn, 
have found Buddhism, in whichever form, as a religion setting a 
premium upon humility, admirably suited to the pacification of 
subject peoples. The lesser lights of South-East. Asia seem to have 
felt likewise. Orta inly the patronage of Anuriiddha in the eleventh 
century, and of Kama K'Amheng of Siam two centuries later, were 
politically effective, and at the same time made possible the triumph 
of the Ceylon Hinavanist revival over a great part of the region. 

Anuruddha himself, however, could have got little from Ceylon. 
At that time Buddiiism in Cevlon was temjxirarily at a low ebb, 
and the Sinhalese king Vijaya Bahu I was himself some years later 
(1071) to request scriptures and monks from Anuruddha. The 
Tantrisrn flowing so strongly from Bengal could huve made no appeal 
to the gTeat Pagan king ; he had seen too much of it among the 

1 Quaritch Wales, " Recent Malayan Excavations amt Hone 
tarns. JRAS., 1040, pts. 3 and 4. ’ 

* Ray, SmuJcrit Buddhism in Burma, p. 01. 

» Ibid., p. 32. 
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decadent Aife of his own capital. He oould therefore only tom to 
the Hhi&yanist countries across the mountains to the south-east. 

This brings us to Prince Damrong’s suggestion with regard to 
P l * r& Pathflm. It seems to me unacceptable in view of the fact that 
this city was hv then in decline, Dvaravati having for half a century 
been incorporated w ithin the Khmer dominions. Moreover, I think 
it is improbable that such an astute ruler as Anuruddha, his realm 
as yet by no means stabilized, would have undertaken such an 
invasion, or even a raid, at a time when the Khmers were still at 
the height of tln*ir jiower. 

ilaripurijayu was founded in the eighth century a.d. by Mon 
colonists from the Dvaravati kingdom. 1 Though excavations which 
might provide material connecting the eighth century with the 
twelfth to thirteenth century Buddhist inscriptions of Lamphun, 
have not yet Im-cii undertaken, there is good reason to suppose that 
there was no break in Buddhist tradition there : Dupont has 
shown that the ]finayiini.st images of Wat Kukut, Lamphun, show 
close affinity to the Dvaravati style.® 

Fortunately there is no need for us to speculate as to whether 
it was Haripuiijaya that Anuruddha raided in his quest for the 
Tripitakn, m view of the following interesting passage from the 
(uniade vivumsa, u Mon chronicle in the Pali language. This passage 
refers to events following a cholera epidemic at Haripuiijaya which 
M Codes -hows 3 to have occurred in the middle of the eleventh 
century A.i> l quote from his translation : 

Pour conserver leur vie, les gens de Haripuiijaya durent 
uhiiudonner leur ville : ils .s'enfuirent, jusqu'a une ville nomm6e 
Siidliuiurua [Thaton], oil ils s'instaUerent et. essayerent de gagnej 
leur vie. A ee moment llanpuiijuya fut desert, depourvu d’habi- 
tants, vide. l<e roi de Pukiiina [Anuruddha of Pagan], t6moin de 
la dtHres.sc de ces gens, all lieu d’avoir pitiii d’eux, contjut l’ambition 
tie s'emptirer tie Siidhuiumanugara et fit saisir leurs fils et lews 
lilies. ly‘s habitants tie liaripuhjava ne purent supporter cette 
calamite : ils s cnfuircut tie cette ville et allerent a Hamsavatinagara 
[Pegu] oh ils essayerent tie gagner leur vie. la? roi de Hamsavati, 
k la vue ties habitants de Ilnnpniijaya. prit pitie d'eux, leur octroya 


1 iVlis, " IWuinmavur rhstnirp 
BXFXO.. xxv. p. 111. 
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dee vetemente, dee paxures, du paddy, du m, des aliments salfe et 
«cidee ; ils les fit loger et prot4ger. Les habitants de Haripufijaya 
et ceux de Haipsavati prirent confiance les uns envers les autres 
et se lierent d’une affection rdciproque. Et comme leurs parlers 
etaient identiques, sans presenter la moindre difference, cette 
confiance naquit trfes rapidement. Quand la sixieme annde fut 
r6volue, l’6pid6mie s’eteignet, et ceux d’entre les habitants de 
Haripufijaya qui d4siraient retoumer dans leur pays, revinrent s’y 
installer.” 1 

The flight of the Lamphun Mon to Thaton may thus be the 
ultimate basis of our “ cultural accident The fugitives would 
almost certainly take with them their most sacred images and 
their Pah' scriptures. King Manuha (? Maku(a) of Thaton, who 
first befriended them, may himself have become half-converted, 
and hearing of these events King Anuruddha’s jealousy may well 
have been aroused while at the same time he was quick to see his 
opportunity. 

Not only the Tripitaka and Mon script, but also the Mon style 
of stupa could thus have been brought to Pagan indirectly from 
Haripufijaya. And this would in no way conflict with the East 
Indian style of temple architecture and sculpture, dominant still 
though now harnessed to the Hinayanist purpose, being introduced 
by the Thaton craftsmen and later by Indians imported from 
Bengal with which direct communication was thenceforward easy. 

This interpretation has the advantage of confirming the literal 
truth of the Burmese chronicles’ very insistent claim in regard to 
Thaton (even though they do not tell the whole Btory). At the 
same time it reconciles them with the arcbeeological evidence. 

Tentatively, I think, we may even go a step further. We may 
advance the hypothesis that the introduction of Hinayanism into 
Pegu (founded early ninth century) * may also date from these 
events. Community of race and language would be sufficient to 
account for the good reception accorded to the refugees both at 
Thaton and Pegu, without postulating community of religion. 
Excavations at Pegu were undertaken by Professor J. A. Stewart 
in 1914,* and Buddhist images and relics were brought to light. 

1 BEFEO., loo. cit., p. 160. 

* C. Ihuoiselle in Revealing India » Poet, London, 1939, p. 331. • 

* J. A. Stewart, “ Excavation and Exploration in Pegu," JBR8., voL vii, pt. 1, 
1017. 
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So fat an can be made out from the illustrations accompanying 
Professor Stewart’s report, I should be inclined to say that the 
images shown on plate v, which seein to be in a debased late Mon 
style, still somewhat reminiscent of the art of Dvaravati, could 
date back to the eleventh century. Are there any earlier Buddhist 
remains at Pegu ! Is the Siva temple, which Professor Stewart 
also excavated, merely the Court- Brahmans’ temple of some later 
Buddhist king, or does it date from the ninth century, and so 
represent an earlier Hindu phase corresponding to what seems to 
be the contemporary situation at T ha ton ? Only fuller and more 
systematic excavat ions might supply the answers to these questions. 

If Thaton was not a Buddhist city at the time of the exodus from 
Lamphun, that does not necessarily mean that it had never been 
one. \V<- have practically no archocologic.nl evidence prior to the 
ninth century, hut there is a local tradition that an earlier site was 
washed away by an encroachment of the sea. 1 Very likely there 
existed, under the widespread influence of the Gupta wave, an early 
lliiuiyaiiist settlement at Thaton in the fifth to seventh century, just 
as there certainly did at limawza. Consequently my interpretation 
of the later evidence has no (tearing on the probability that 
Dvaravati was originally colonized by Indianizcd Mon immigrants 
from lower Burma as well as bv Indian voyagers establishing 
coastal settlements. 

' )>>irniw<lli>, Iin\ 111. \mtii brniuc linage of Dipaukara Buddha, m late Gupta 
"«>!«'. (bund at Th.il.m uiUASl . IU30-SI p 2IW, pi .xii) may be a rein- of this 



Direct Sailing Between the Persian Gulf and China 
in Pre-Islamic Times 

Bt g. f. hourani 

I N the sixth century a.d. Chinese and Persian merchants used to 
meet regularly in Ceylon for the exchange of their products : 
this is clear from Cosmas Indicopleustes, xi, 336, and Procopius, 
Persian Wars, i, 20, 9*13. In addition to this the existence of direct 
sea-commerce between the Sassanid Empire and China has often 
been asserted as an established fact, e.g. by J. T. Reinaud, Relations 
des myages fails par les Arabes , etc. (Paris, 1840), p. xxxv ; H. Yule, 
Marco Polo (London. 1903), p. 83; L. Caetani, Annali dell' I slam 
(Milan, 1905-1926), ii, 2, 12 A.H.. sect. 133, note 1 ; lii, 16 A.H., 
sect. 328 ; E. H. Warmington, The commerce between the Roman 
Empire and India (Cambridge, 1928), pp. 138, 358, note 146 ; 
and others. But this assertion rests on slender evidence and requires 
discussion. I shall endeavour to set down all the passages which 
might be adduced and to assess the value of each one. 

(i) Baladhuri, Futuh al-Buldan. 341, and Tabari, 1. v. 2384, 
apparently following the same tradition, state that Clmllah at the 
time of the Moslem conquest was a port for ships from China, 
India, ‘liman, and Bahrayn. This is plain enough ; none the less, 
if it were unsupported we could not Is* satisfied with this evidence, 
because Arab writers are in the habit of grouping together “ India 
and China ” as distant countries to which shipping went : and 
such a general notice would be all the weaker in a reference to a 
comparatively early period. This statement, moreover, gives no 
indication whether the ships were Persian or Chinese ; the phrase 
sufun min al-Sin in Tabari might refer to either. 

(ii) A Chinese traveller, I-ching. vol. ii, fol. 5« — Eng. transl. 
J. Takakusu, A record of the Buddhist religion (Oxford, 1896), 
p. xxviii : — 

" In the beginning of autumn (a.d. 671] . . . I came to the town of 
Kwang-tung, where I fixed the date of meeting with the owner of 
a Posse ship to embark for the south. ... At last I embarked from 
the coast of Kwang-ehou [Canton], . . .“ 

The ship then carried him to Sumatra. 
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Po-tte her© probably means “ Persian ”. 1 If so, it prove* Persian 
navigation to China less than fifty years after Islam ; and in any 
ease it is well established for the early eighth centnry by Chinese 
sources. Now it does not seem likely that the Persians first began 
these enterprising voyages in the years immediately after their 
defeat by the Arabs ; it is far more likely that they date back to 
the Sassanids. 

These passages, (i) and (ii), are all the sound evidence we have, 
and together they give a probability that Persian vessels from 
Ubullah were making the voyage to China in pre-Islamic times. 
The passages which follow are discussed because they have been 
quoted as evidence ; I hope to show that no relevant conclusion 
ran be baaed on them. 

(in) Mas'udi, Muruj al-dhahab I. 216 : “ The Euphrates formerly 
emptied into the Indian Ocean there [below Hirah]. For the sea was 
then over the place known at the present time as Najaf ; thither came 
the liottts of China and India (sufun ai-Sin w-al-Htnd) returning to 
the kings of Hindi." 

Too much reliance lias been placed by scholars on this passage. 
If it refers to a period before a.d. 500 it can have little weight, for 
no Arab author knows much about anything earlier than that. 
If on the other hand it refers to the sixth century, navigation of 
sea going vessels up to Hirah and Najaf is out of the question, 
because of the Great Swamp of the lower Euphrates which was 
created by floods in the early part of that century. (When Maqdisi, 

A hint >i nl-Ttiqasim, 120, says that in the late tenth century boats 
sailed up the Euphrates to Kufah, he probably refers to river-craft.) 
In any case the passage of Mas‘u<li bears a legendary character : 
the sea never came anywhere near Najaf in historic times. Cf. i, 219, 
for a similar passage, said to be derived from a conversation of 
Khalid ibn-al-Wnlid (r. 630) with an old man of 350 years ! Quite 
different is the passage of Ibn-Kustali ( B.G.A. , vii, 94) in which 
he writes that sea-going ships from India used to go up the Tigris 
to Mndn'in : this is solier and circumstantial ; even before the 
floods the Tigris was probably more navigable than the Euphrates, 
and after them it wus not rendered impassable. 

1 TTw identity of tin. I‘|> W 1* (liwunwxl j n B. Laufer, Sinn- Ironic# (Chioago, 
IBt»l. ami It Hmuui. A history of Vernon (wi-.jnl.oa | London, 1928), pp. 97 ff. 
Apparently *•» t* 1 ™ *»» by the Oiineee both Tor a Malayan people and 
for the lVmaiu. Hut I follow H. Haaan in aamiming that it refer* to Fenians , 
in the paauge quoted. 
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It may be said that Mas'odi confirms at least that shipping from 
China came to Mesopotamia. Bat sach a vague confirmation 
adds nothing to the testimony of Baladhuri and Tabari. The 
phrase “ ships of China and India ” gives no indication of the 
nationality of the ships ; even sufun Siniyyah in Arabic geographers 
and historians sometimes means definitely Moslem ships on the 
China run, “ China clippers ” (e.g. Buzurg, p. 85, Arab Moslem 
ships of Siraf ; Sulayman the merchant, Relations des voyages. 
pp. 14-15). 

(iv) Ammianus Marcellinus, xiv, 3, 3 : At Batne, near Zeugma 
on the upper Euphrates, there was in the fourth century an annual 
fair in September to which a great crowd came, “ to trade in what 
the Indians and Seres send, and very many other goods brought 
thither by land and sea.” 1 Professor Warmington (loc. cit.) draws 
from this the conclusion that the Indians and Chinese sailed up 
the Persian Gulf to attend this fair. This conclusion is unwarranted. 
Batne was a natural place for a fair because it lay at or near the 
junction of two important trade-routes : one from the Persian 
Gulf up through Mesopotamia by barge or camel ; the other the 
caravan-route across Central Asia and Parthia (see Isidore of 
Charax, Parthian stations, 1). The question then is : By which 
route did the Chinese send their wares ? The answer is given by 
the name “ Seres ” : this always means the Chinese as approached 
overland, in contrast with the “ Sin® ”. The passage does 
not even say that the Seres came, but only that they sent 
their goods. 

(Professor Warmington also refers to Procopius, Wars, ii, 12, 31, 
but this does not mention any fair ; it merely describes Batne as 
“ a small stronghold of no importance, one day’s journey distant 
from Edessa ”.) 

(v) Sung-shu, 97 (covering a.d. 420-478), certainly proves 
Chinese shipping as far west as India, but I think wc can extract 
from it no more than this. As the passage is not entirely clear, 
I quote it in full for the reader to judge : — 

“ As regards Ta-ts’in [Syria] and T’ien-chu [India], far out on the 
western ocean, we have to say that, although the envoys of the two 
Han dynasties have experienced the special difficulties of this route, 
yet traffic in merchandise has been effected, and goods have been sent 
out to the foreign tribes, the force of the winds driving them far away 

1 “ . . . magni promiacua fortun® oonvenit multitude ad commereanda qua 
Indi mittunt et Seres aliaque plurima vehi terra manque conauete." 
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across the much of Ik- va . . \!! the precious tfpnsr? of land and 

water eon.e fro", il.-'i i- “i' 1 i ! .‘ of ri..T.«n , r«w lior: , 

and rlirio«j-iiM a*:-i i!;:^ fd-o i!.. 

doctrine of the abstraction of mind in devotion to the lord of the 
world (HuddhaJ- all this having caused navigation and trade to be 
extended to those parts." (Transl. F. llirtli, C/ww and the Roman 
Orient.) 

From all this I conclude that there is nothing to prove direct 
Chinese sailings to MeaojKjtamia before Islam. Nor, I believe, do 
we find them for many centuries after Islam. In case I may be 
suspected of ignoring Chinese sources on the subject let me support 
my argument with the authority of F. Hirth and W. Rockhill, 
Chau Ju Kua (St. Petersburg, 1911), Introduction, p. 18: they 
claim thut Quilon in South-West India, visited by Cantonese junks 
in the twelfth century, was the furthest point west ever reached 
bv Chinese ships till the Ming dynasty. 



“ The Shooting of the Boar ” 

and the Social Djvi lions of the Sinhalese 

By C. E. OOBAKUMBl’RA 

A DESCRIPTION of several social grades of the Sinhalese 
occur in the rite called the Urd Yakkama (Shooting of the 
Hoar) contained in the Kohombd-kankariya .* Its context is as 
follows : The chief performer enacts the killing of the boar and 
the sharing of its flesh among the various craftsmen. From the 
remarks made about each recipient and the treatment which the 
representative of each trade receives, one secs what value was 
attached to the work of each from the jwint of view of the dancer. 
The function of each in the social order is also mentioned. Below 
is given the text of this part of the ceremony as it has been gathered 
from oral tradition from different districts in Ceylon. As may be 
expected, many variant versions exist, but only a few have been 
noticed here. 

The Sheriff of the village {gam-muhandiramtt). 

1. asala kive vagatuga siyallak 

yodala gantie liorubas iisillak 
ravala kive apahata dosayak. 
kapala demuva gaminahe barata gatayak. (//) 

“ He pretends to be master of everything, and in a moment 
makes up a false case. With a frown on his brow he accused me 
of some crime. Therefore, I shall give his wife a thigh of the boar.” 

Another version : The village headman ( gamardUi ). 

2. isata isalanta jagalattu toppiyak 

kara^a karalanta mutu-biindi malayak 
afigata angalanta nildapu sa^tayak 
kapala demuva gamarajata gatayak. ( U ) 

“ He wears on his head the four-cornered cap of office and on 
his neck the necklace set with pearls. He covers his upper body 
with a jacket dyed in indigo. We shall give him a thigh (of the boar).” 

1 See the previous issued 
and 4, pp. 1 86—191 . 


of this journal, 1946, pta. 1 and 2, pp. 14-22, pta. 3 
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“the shooting of the boar 


The potter (lcymbdkdraya, badahdlaya). 

3. (a) v&Japala ka]e tiinuve arhbuvat ekka 
bids bala-bala tiinuve dagena okka 
man^a-guJi genat peraja iftdageoa vakka 
badahala-male aragena palayan bokka. (H) 

“ He brought mud and seated cross-legged in his shed beat the 
pot into shape with the help of his wife ; but the pot dissolved 
immediately water was poured into it. You can, brother, take 
away the bowels.” 

3. (b) viidakaja kaje pan genayanava dakka 

madatika kajf* diyavuni e pan ekka 
jada-kupu kali 1 tiinuve atfibuvat ekka. ( U ) 

“ 1 saw someone carrying water in the decorated pot, and the 
pot dissolved with the water. He made this useless pot with the 
help of his wife. . . .” 

The carpenter who made the bow. 

4. vata-gota no-diina ganne mama li-dapda 
uta-paya riduvuna tiinuve dunu-dapda 
vata-gota nodiina inokuvst ave gapda 
atakoluvata demi kakule tnni dapda. 

” Being ignorant of everything I had to make my own bow with 
a piece of w(kh). Now he comes to ask for something. Take away 
this bare bone of the leg to use as a hammer.” 

The blacksmith ( gurunnanse , galladda). 
f>. (u) gun' me nuibba mama ke vaga asapan 
Ikuv iira yakm.la tavala talapan 
van' sania to dm iidala talapan 
kun' knpalii dennata kivapan. (H) 

" Sir . listen to what 1 tell you. Heat the iron ore, pull the bellows 
properly and remove the dross from it. Ask him to cut off the 
hooves and give them to you." 

(b) gun' me nufhba abava mafa kiyalan 
l*°rv iira yakapi tiilmen talapan 
kan' nokara melakata papa-povapan 
un' kapala deimapi kivapan. 

Sir, please announce your visit. Remove the dross from the 
iron ore and prepare the steel. Ask him to give .vou a portion of 
the thigh." 
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The treacle-seller (vahurApumyd, p&nikarayd). 

6. (a) kande gosin aragena val-valallak 

bande gasamulafca uijalr-kaballak 
ganne telidiyen unupani fiyallak 
manne mitata demi kakulen kSUak. (H) 

(b) (kande gosin adagena val-valallak 
b&nde mul&ta unaliya(a kaballak 
ayuru no-dana manne diyagodallak 
manna mitata demi fcani ata-kaballak.) ( V ) 

“ He went to the hills, found some creepers and with them tied 
a bamboo (to the palm-tree in order to climb it). He measured out 
hot water instead of treacle. He should be given only a bone from 
the leg to be used as the handle for his knife.” 

The lime-burner ( hunu-panikkayd ). ' 

7. pita-pata gasa hunugal lafigata yanna 
sata-pata gaga hunugal ihda talanna 
vita-vita perannata badaviisma denna 
vifakata hunu nuduni pitavakutu hunna. 

“ He wears his cloth firm and crushes the lime-stones. Using 
his own loin-cloth he strains the lime. This hunched-backed fellow 
did not give me a bit of lime to suffice for one chew of betel. (There- 
fore I shall not give him anything.) ” 

Barber (dmbdUayd, panikkale). 

8. manik biindapu kanmittan kanapi(a(a 
mokak namut denavada ma(a genayanta 
anik deyak nata dan numbata dcnnata 
panikkaleta demi pujiiniismen evita. 

• “ He comes wearing the gem-set ornaments on the wrong side, 
and asks me fir- so— Alas ! I have nothing for him. Well, 
I -iiii": g ■ i ■ ■ ! ■ ■.* • : 

The laundryman ( henayd , t nraya). 

9. temala pill haliye obanakota 
ravala panapi loku-inikuna geta 
afidala panapu kollQ dorapilata 

kapala demuva kotaihbe henayata. (H) (V — virayata). 

“ When the washerman soaked the cloth and put it into the pot 
to boil, the lice ran out in their crowds. We shall give him the 
testicles." 
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Weaver {redi-viyanna). 

10. pela-pela adana savikara nul tadako$a 
baja-ba|a giita vatena tan atuvada soiidata 
vada-kaln rcdda adumavak niita rnemata 
ila-atayak aragena flemu katilefa. 

" Although the threads were badly knotted he just drew their, 
and fixed them in rows. Yet the cloth which he wove suits me 
well. So 1 shall give him a rib to use as his shuttle.” 

The performer of the hah- ceremony. 

11, («) midi nova avut ball massak banda soiidata 

kali muli gaga rniiti miissata da soiidata 
baliva tana viujanimakara baluvita 
teli-kurapi gena derni urage nanguta. (//) 

1 1 . (h) payyapi teli-kfiru divihis gena soiidata 
kollatn andauasa yamu kiv hanikayafa 
allafa putugena uiidina tit ruvata 
Udlata gimpi demu iirage nanguta. (U) 

“ | l , ‘ eagerly, built his structure, and made the image 
beaut iftilly. Wc shall give him the tail of the boar so that he may 
use it as a painting brush.” 

Taking a painting brush and a tiger’s head he came with his 
son, and marked the s|xits on the image beautifully. Wc shall give 
him the Ixmr’s tail to be used as his painting brush.” 

Itrtini heater (brra-knntya). 

I “ (") t»Te karalatui asiiti abapaniM 

vare sainpatintadakara biifidaganna 
lire biiidena turn atupolu bnpanna 
la-re veni vurapi binjavtila uragunna. (U) 

(h) iilavadaua mage honda berakiiravata 
kolanovi suhaye liera gahanavata 
male kiindiimi iivnlin sitinavata 
|>ole knpala derni berakarayata. (H) 

Tins is how he came. He tightened the skins of the drum and 
went on boating it. until bis shoulders ached. Let him take the 
intestines to be used as the straps of the drum.” 

(The performer fearing that the tlrum-beater would not assist 
lum in the future, says again) : — 

" My w " ars * necklace, and beats the drum in the 

assembly without any hesitation. Therefore I shall give him the liver.” 
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" THS SHOOTING OF THE BOAS ” 

The danflto (Yak-dessd). 

13 . (a) ruvati mihiri horatal bas tepalalu 

lova hamadenage duk duralana betaklu 
pavaka(a nopamini nivanata pamipelu 
hama uvaduru hara gatayak miftduvalu. (U) 

(b) siv safa ailpa nimakerumata mage hits 
hafca-hatarak abarapin siirasi gate 
siyalu yak-dSsa harinata mage hite 
kavutu pegahalut biinda arimu kavuruvat ate. 

“ He speaks sweet affectionate words, and is a talisman to remove 
all evils of the world. He shall not fall into sin, but safely attain 
to Nirvana. He loosed all the knots of the enemy, and set everyone 
free. 

‘‘ I want to master the sixty-four sciences. My body is adorned 
with the sixty-four ornaments. I shall remove all the evils of the 
devils. Send me tbe liver and the lungs.” 

(V) Manuscript from Udunuvaru. 

(H) Manuscript from HatarakSrale. 

Notes on the Text . 

1. vaga-luga : news, affairs. An echo-comi>ound. gam mahe : 
shortened form of gam-ma/tagc a term of honour applied for the 
village chief’s wife. 

2. jagalattu-toppiya : the four-cornered cap worn by a village 
chief. 

3. badahala-male, °male voc. of malll younger brother. Relation- 
ship terms are often used in addressing members of other castes. 

4. vata-gola character and family (Skt. vrta + gotra ) ; riduvana 
note the gerund in °ana. 

5. gurt teacher : more respectable form gurunnanse is often used 
in addressing a man of the blacksmith caste, perhaps to mean 
master-craftsman. 

6. vahumpuraya, etymology unknown, name of a caste. 

7. safa-pata an onomatopoeic. 

8. Icanmittan meaning is not clear, perhaps ear-rings. 

9. henaya is the usual term for the washerman, perhaps vtrayd 
is a term used for a washerman working for a particular community. 



Buddhism in Ceylon 

Bt SIR J08IAH CROSBY 
{/'mu -ItuUd from p 52, Part* 1 and 2, 1947). 

III. The Buddhist Sects 

T he three Buddhist sects, peculiar to Ceylon, are agreed upon all 
fundamental points of doctrine. The differences between 
them are confined to points of practice and of outward observance. 

(a) The Siam Sect 

As has been wen the Siam Sect was founded after the arrival 
at Kandy in a.d. 1753 of a delegation of monks sent from Siam at 
the request of King Kirti Sri to renew the validity of monastic orders, 
which had come to lapse in Ceylon in the course of frequent wars 
and internal disturbances. 1 The following quotation is taken from 
Donald Obcyesekere’s Outline of Ceylon History (Colombo, 1911) : — 
" In 1750 the Emperor (i.e. King Kirti Sri), with the assistance of 
the Dutch, disputehed un embassy with presents and a letter to King 
Dummika of Siam, requesting the latter to send Borne learned priests 
for the ru-p'wc -t '(Vyl«n' Accordingly 

there ir- ...i ■ ! ■ ■■■: : '• ■ <i." . i 1 pali, with over 

ten other priests, cringing wiui mem cooks ot Ukarma and the Vinaya, 
<ii 1 ns ». r . ■ ‘ *■ *■ f ■ 1 '■ •' •' : T* wre n-i.dt-l with great 

■ • i . • I- ■ e - ,■ ; ■ mmii- 

tion was conferred, amid great rejoicing, on the principal samanera* 
(novices) of Ceylon. The Siamese priests were given the Malwatta 
Vihura to reside m. Another chapter of priests, together with the high 
priests Maha VUiiddhuonnya and Yurananamuni, were sent over to 
Ceylon during t his reign by the King of Siam, and hundreds Of Sinhalese 
underwent the ujnxamjxuiri ordination." 

The following account of the founding of the Siam Sect was told 
t<> me bv a prominent monk of that Order. In the reign of King 
Kirti Sri Buddhism in Ceylon had fallen Badly into decay ; the 
traditions of the faith were becoming lost and there were no longer 
any properly ordained bhikkhus (monks). The successors of the 
former bhikkhus were known then by the name of ganninanse, 

1 Ttu* event occurred in the last d»\« of Ayuthia as the capital of Siam. That 
city *m destroyed by the Burmese in 1767, a new capital bejng esta blishe d 
a little later at Bangkok under a fresh dynasty, which has continued up to the 
present nine. 
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but they were not properly ordained, though they were the successors 
of the orthodox monks of the Maha Vihara school . 1 One of the 
gannindnset, known afterwards as Welivita Saranankara Sangharaja, 
was so filled with religious zeal that be set about a revival of 
Buddhism. (He' lived in the Malwatte monastery at Kandy.) 
He travelled over the island, consulting such persons as best 
remembered the traditions and tenets of the faith, and he persuaded 
the king to send a deputation to Siam, begging the monarch of 
that country to send Siamese bhikkhus to Ceylon for the ordaining 
as monks of a number of Sinhalese. The King of Siam thereupon 
dispatched to Kandy a band of twenty monks, including the Head 
Bhikkhu of Siam, named Upali, who was a member of the Royal 
Family. The Sinhalese bhikkhus so ordained were the founders 
of the Siam Sect, and the King of Kandy appointed Welivita 
Saranankara to be “ Sangharaja ”, i.e. Chief Bhikkhu, of the country. 
(After the latter’s death, however, this title was not conferred 
again.) It was the King of Kandy who decreed that admission 
to the Siam Sect should be confined to the goiyama caste. 

My informant added that the affairs of the Siam Sect are managed 
between them by the chapters of two monasteries at Kandy, 
namely the Malwatte and the Asgiriya monasteries, each chapter 
consisting of twenty monks and having at its head a mahdndyaka 
assisted by anundyakas. The two mahamyakas are of equal rank, 
but the head of the Malwatte chapter takes precedence over the 
other. These mahandyakas were formerly appointed by the king, 
but nowadays they are chosen by the chapter concerned. 

The Siam Sect is easily the most numerous of the three. The 
ancient religious foundations, with their often rich endowments, 
are mostly in its hands. This, combined with its caste exclusiveness, 

1 J. Davy, in hie book An Account of the Interior of Ceylon (London, 1821) 

“ Priests (i.e. Buddhist monks) in general are of two kinds : those of tbs 
superior order are railed Uposampada and are honoured with the title of 
Tirunansh ; those of the inferior are called Samanero and have the title of 

Since a admoaera is a novice in minor orders, Davy’s statement, though agreeing 
with the quotation from Obeyeeokere appearing above, scarcely tallies with that 
of my informant of the Siam Sect, who is supported, moreover, by another authority 
in the person of a leading monk of the Amarapura Soct. The latter told me aa, 
follows : “ With the decline of Buddhism in Ceylon there came into being a number 
of wearers of the yellow robe who were attached to the monasteries but who were 
not ordained (not even aa t&maneras). There are none such to-day." 
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to make it vulnerable to criticism. The reproach is sometimes 
levelled against its members that wealth makes them worldly; 
Buddhists of the more progressive type will go so far as to advocate 
not only the abolition of caste distinctions, but the disendowment 
of monasteries, no that, as when Buddha was alive, monks would 
depend for their subsistence entirely upon the charity of the faithful. 

A memlsT of the Siam Sect walks abroad with his right shoulder 
uncovered by the yellow robe, whereas members of the other two 
sects cover Isith shoulders when outside the monastery. (Inside 
a monastery it is the practice of all three sects that the right 
shoulder should be bared.) Members of the Siam Sect are further 
to Is* distinguished from those of the others by shaving the eyebrows 
in addition to the head. 

Not only does the Siam Sect enjoy the benefit of the temporalities 
attaching to so many of the older monasteries, but it is also in 
charge of the Temple of the Tooth Belie at Kandy, where the daily 
services are performed by monks of the Malwatte and Asgiriya 
chapters in rotation. 1 

The Siam Sect likewise exorcises ecclesiastical jurisdiction over 
the ancient and highly venerated ruins at Anuradhapura and 
I'olommriiwn, the Malwatte chapter over the former and the 
Asgiriya chapter over the latter. , 

( 6 ) The Amarapura Seel 

In his Outline <>/ Cri/lon Ihstori / Donald Obeyesekere accounts 
for the foundation of the Amarapura Sect in the following manner : — 

" It was not till the year 1H02 that a priest of lower caste than 
gnigania was |armitted to enter the higher order known as Upasumpada. 

. In that year some adventurers led by \i::b.i_‘.:l:.ipitiv,i Guana 
Wltnala Tissu Siumliiern, incensed at the refu-nl : . . admit Miripennn 
Itharmnrutne the greutest. poet of the |>oriod to the llpasampada 
order, went to Amarapura, in Burma, and there obtained the Upasani- 
pada ordination. The Amarapura Sect that exists in Ceylon at the 
present day owes its origin to them." 

Amarapura was at that time the capital of Burma. 

From a learned monk of the Amarapura persuasion I have myself 
obtained the following account of the origin and organization of 
the sect . The founder is known ns Ambagahapitiya Nana Wimala, 

1 K.-i« o. till- nwkets iniUnming the Kelic are in the possession of eaoh 
of Die ta,, a n<l also of the lay administrator of the temple (the 

l>o simians NiUiiifl. the presence of all three being netessaiy before the caskets 
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and came from the village of Ambagahapifciya, near Balapitiya, 
in the low country between Colombo and Galle. This person had 
been a member of the Siam Sect, but was dissatisfied with its lax 
discipline, and in company with five companions, also of the Siam 
Sect, repaired in 1801 to Amarapura, where they were re-ordained 
as hhikkhus. In that same year the party returned to Ceylon and 
established a new sect. Although a man of any caste may in theory 
join this sect, my informant admitted that there was ground for 
a statement made to me in other quarters that numerous sub- 
divisions had in the course of time come to be created within the 
Amarapura fraternity along caste lines ; he insisted, however, that 
all members of the sect regard themselves as belonging to one family. 

My informant went on to say that in the up-country region there 
w greater uniformity of organization than in the low'countrv, and 
that in the former at least no caste distinction exists. Up-country 
the sect covers two districts, namely the Uva llissuwa, including 
Xuwara Eliya, and the Mndhvamu Dissawa. including Kandy. 
There are separate organizations for each district, but both of them 
acknowledge the authority of a single ma hdmyaka, elected for life, 
who need not belong to any particular monastery and continues to 
reside after election at the temple to which he happens to be 
attached. The holder of this office at present (in 1940) lives at 
Nuwara Eliya. Each of the two district organizations has a sabliii, 
or council, of its own, consisting of twenty-one senior monks elected 
for life by all the bhtkkhus of the district, when death creates a 
vacancy. At the head of each district sabha is a nayaka. (In the 
case of the district furnishing the mahdtulyaka for the, time being, 
it is he who is the head of the council.) A nayaka is elected by the 
members of his council, his name being submitted to the mahdndyaka 
for approval. There is no combined council for the two up-country 
districts, but in the event of emergency or crisis, the two councils 
meet together under the presidency of the mafidnayaku, who is 
himself elected in the first instance by both councils jointly assembled 
for the purpose. In the low country each sub-division has its 
nayaka, who resides at the particular monastery to which he belongs. 

Yet another prominent monk of the Amarapura Sect whom 
I questioned, while acknowledging that there are numerous sub- 
divisions of the fraternity, defended their existence as a sign of 
healthy life, but he was reluctant to concede that they followed 
caste lines ; he assured me that the Beet had gone to the length of 
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noaving radiya », who are outcasts, into the upaaampada order, 
•ad that one of these was in charge of an institution belonging to 
the fraternity known as the “ Island Hermitage ” and situated 
near Matara. (My first informant had told me, however, that 
outcasts were not eligible for admission into the sect up-country, 
on the ground that ordinary lay worshippers would object to being 
brought into contact with them.) 

Alongside the above statements may be set a third made to me 
by a monk not Is-longing to the Amarapura fraternity, who said 
that that sect was broken up into thirty-eight sub-divisions and 
confirmed my first informant that these sub-divisions followed 
caste lines in the low country, at any rate. This authority (my 
third ii, formant) stated that he had heard of one sub-division, for 
example, based on the caste of jaggery (palm-sugar) workers. 
As for the absence of caste distinctions among the Amarapura Sect 
up-country, he explained this by the fact that all the monks in 
the two districts concerned happen to be of the goigama caste. 
This same authority acknowledged that many of the bhikkhus 
of the Amarapura Sect are men of much piety and learning, and 
he paid a special tribute to the Vajirarama monastery at Bambala- 
pitiyu, I'olombo, which belongs to the sect and is one of the most 
highly respected in the country. He also said that he knew himself 
of one outcast who had been received by the sect into full monastic 
orders. 

Though the sect comprises no more than approximately 3,000 
members, it has the reputation of being progressive and especially 
active in the propagation of Buddhism. Over fifty yeare ago Bishop 
Copleston wrote of it : " The Amarapura is at present the most 
prominent in controversy and in street-preaching and in all that 
is most aggressive. It is among them that the theosophists have 
found their chief allies.” 1 

I have visited the Yajiritrama monastery at Colombo, and was 
not a little impressed l»v the quiet atmosphere of Btudy and con- 
templation. Some highly intelligent monks are attached to this 
foundation and 1 enjoyed my conversations with them, in which 
1 discerned no signs of aggressiveness, though a similar moderation 
is not characteristic of all of the present-day propagandists of 
Buddhism in Ceylon. The Vajirarama monastery is responsible 

« f'nmtJirt „md /ton* .. ilaqadka „d Ce V l<m, by Reginald Copleston, 

IU>. (London. ISSC). ' 
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for the publication of a number of tracts in English upon the 
subject of Buddhism, as well as of a quarterly religious magazine 
(also in English) entitled The Bosat. The head of this establishment, 
who is designated mdhanayaka, is a venerated teacher, whose 
sermons not infrequently figure in the programmes issued from 
the broadcasting station at Colombo. 

The Amarapura Sect, like the Siam Sect, allows the erection 
upon monastery premises of devalas dedicated to Hindu gods. In 
this respect it is less uncompromising than the Ramafina Sect. 

(c) The Ramahha Sect 

The following information respecting the Ramafina Sect was 
obtained from two bhtkkhus of that fraternity, and was taken by 
them from a booklet in Sinhalese compiled for the benefit of members 
of the sect under the title Bdmahiia Nikaija Kathikawa. 

The founder of the sect was named Indasabhavarananasami and 
came from the low country village of Ambagahawatte, near Kalutara, 
to the south of Colombo. He is generally known as the Ambagaha- 
watte Thera 1 and would appear to have belonged successively to 
both the Siam and the Amarapura fraternities. Dissatisfied with 
the lax discipline prevailing in those two sects and doubting the 
continued validity of their orders, he went to Burma in 1860 to 
be re-ordained there. He was accompanied by five other persons, 
two of whom had previously been ordained in Ceylon as upasampada 
monks whilst the other three were samaneras. The party proceeded 
from Galle to Hansawati (Pegu), and journeyed thence by river 
in a boat supplied by the King (or the Government) to Amarapura. 
From there they went to “the Kingdom called Ratannnpimna ", 
where they were presented to the Burmese sanghardja and spent 
four months in his monastery. They made inquiry from that 
dignitary on the question of the validity of ordinations and were 
ultimately re-ordained by a chapter of ten monks which he headed. 
The party then returned to Ceylon, having broken with both the 
Siam and the Amarapura Sects, and arranged for the ordaining of 
further bhikkhus themselves. In this way the Ramafina Sect came 
into being, apparently in the year 1862. 

This narrative is perplexing in view of the name assumed by the 
fraternity, for “ Ramafina ”, as has been stated before, is a designa- 
tion of the territory of Pegu, in Lower Burma, which was already in 
1 It is to him, presumably, that Bishop Copies ton refers as “ Ambagahawatte 
Utmittse of a vihare at Payyagala, near Kalutara ”, 

nuts. Drooaut 1947. 12 
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[860. From the narrative it seems that the. 
party did no more than pass through thecityof Pegu (Hansavat,) 
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British possession 


and go on to Upper Burma, which was then still independent, but 
of which the capital had by that time been transferred from 
Axnarapura to Mandalay. Since the members of the party would 
appear to have been under the patronage of the King of Burma, 
and in view of their ordination by the saru/haraja, or Head of the 
Buddhist clergy (in Burmese thalkanabaing), it seems reasonable 
to conclude that the ordination ceremony took place, not in Pegu, 
but at Mandalay, the new capital of Upper Burma. This conclusion 
was confirmed by a Burmese monk residing at Kandy who told 
us that Mandalay had Ratannapunna for one of its names. I can 
only presume that the designation “ Ramanna ” has been adopted 
by the sect either under a misapprehension, or because the term 
has l>een used loosely and inaccurately to denote the whole of 
Burma and not sjiecifically Pegu. 

My two informants supplied me also with the following account 
of the organization of the sect to-day. At the head of the fraternity 
is a mahdndyaka who resides at his own temple, wherever it may 
happen to lie. He is chosen by the general chapter of the sect, and 
is usually, though not necessarily, the oldest of the senior monks. 
The chapter, or Malm Sabhd. just mentioned, is composed of eighty 
bhtkkhux and consists of four elected members from each of twenty 
districts into which the country is divided for this purpose. The 
mahdmhjaka is president ex officio of the chapter, which has no 
fixed place of meeting, but may assemble anywhere. It has a bhikkhu 
as secretary who is called the maha lekhaka and who is elected by it. 
The malmitiiyaka is chosen for life, but the other members of the 
chapter and its secretary are elected for periods of five years, the 
voters living the bhikkhus of the sect. Within the chapter is a work- 
ing committee of twenty' members called the Kdraka Sabhd , con- 
sisting of one member from each district ; it is elected by the chapter 
and each member of the working committee must himself be a 
memlier of the chapter. Each of the four monks representing 
a district on the chapter exercises a special function of his own in 
one of the following capacities : — 

(i) Memlier of the working committee. 

(ii) Ecclesiastical judge for his district. 

(iii) Registrar for his district. 

(iv) Administrative Officer for his district. 



There » s supreme ecclesiastical court composed of five judges 
chosen from among the twenty district judges, and one of them is 
appointed -to be chief judge by the working committee. 

As will be seen, the organization of the Ramanna Sect is more 
compact and unified than that of the Amarapura fraternity. 

Bishop Copies ton writes of the sect : — 

“ This small but influential branch of the community was confessedly 
founded as a purer and stricter branch. They aim at a more genuine 
poverty, possess no lands, use no smart robes or silk umbrellas, but 
carry only the native palm-leaf umbrella ; they avoid all association 
with Hindu rites and temples (dcwala) of Siva, Vishnu, etc., and 
denounce the worship of all those lower deities which occupy in practice 
the field of popular Buddhism.” 

The above eulogy is not unmerited by the sect to-day. One of its 
bhikkhus has confirmed to me that the erection of devalas within 
the precincts of its monasteries is forbidden, as indeed, is the cult 
of any Hindu gods or of any personage except the Buddha. He has 
assured me further that the sect knows no caste distinctions at all. 

The Ramanna Sect is the smallest of the three and has, I am told, 
no more than about 2,000 members. Like those of the Amarapura 
Sect, they cover both shoulders with the yellow robe when outside 
their monasteries. As Bishop Coplcston observes, instead of the 
modern cloth or silk umbrella now in use with both the Siam and 
the Amarapura Sects, monks of the Ramanna fraternity follow 
the old-time custom of keeping off the sun with one of the broad 
leaves of the talipot palm (fitted, however, with a modem steel 
spring so as to allow of being opened and shut readily). 

IV. The Latest Buddhist Revival 

The vitality of Buddhism in Ceylon to-day is, doubtless, due in 
large measure to the periodical religious revivals after wars and 
disturbances had threatened the Church with decay, and also to 
the recourse had to help from foreign countries for renewing the 
validity of monastic orders. Later, the creation of the Amarapura 
and Ramanna Sects may be held to have marked similar religious 
revivals, while the latest revival of all began, roughly, with the 
present century and is still pursuing its course. 

As far as can be judged, the chief participants in this present- 
day movement are Buddhists educated on Western lines, who seek 
to demonstrate that theirs is a rational faith which finds striking 
support from the latest developments of scientific knowledge. 
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by this conviction, they aim at bringing Buddhism to 
its better knowledge of occidental students and spreading the 
faith throughout the world. There is, in fact, a predominant 
of propaganda in this latest revival, and those who sponsor 
it can hardly fail to have been sparred to emulation by the example 
of Christian missionaries who have for so many centuries been 
active in the island. Some enthusiasts do not shrink horn attacks 
upon Christianity which are scarcely in accord with the tolerant 
attitude of the Budilha towards other creeds. As was to be expected, 
it is chiefly the Amarapura and Ramanfia Sects which are active 
in this modern movement, the Siam Sect being more conservative 
and displaying less initiative. I have heard of no quite analogous 


movement in Burma or Siam. 

The chief originator of this latest revival seems to have been 
a 8inlisle.se who was bom at Colombo in 1864 and died at Saraath 
in 1933. For most of his life he devoted hitnself to religion without 
taking monastic vows, and during that time was known as the 
Aiutpiirika 1 Ilkanitapala ; but he entered the monastic order at 
Samath two years before his death, after which he went under the 
name of the Venerable Devamitta Dhammapala. He founded the 
Maha-Bodhi Society, which now has its headquarters at Calcutta, 
where he made possible the erection of a Buddhist place of worship 
in connection with it. He was also responsible for the construction 
of a similar place of worship at Sarnath, and he tried unsuccessfully 
to procure the transfer from Hindu to Buddhist custodianship of 
the shrine at Buddha-Gaya, scene of the Master’s Enlightenment. 
Besides being active in Ceylon and in India the Anagarika visited 
America, where he was able to obtain financial support for his 
pinna for a revival of Buddhism in Indiu. In his early days he was 
much under the influence of the late Colonel Olcott and of the 
Theosophical Society, and the monthly journal of the Maha-Bodhi 
Society, published in English, still contains not infrequently articles 
by tlieosophista. The extravagant tone of some of these articles 
will alienate many readers, but other contributors to the journal 
make, a favourable impression by the more reasonable and lesa 
credulous strain in which they write. While the connection with the 
theosophical movement is even now maintained by some Buddhists 


1 The word •' anoginko " moans “ homrlftw one ” and denotes that the peraoa 
to whom it i> applied h». abandoned worldly pursuits for a life devoted to the 
preetlw of ndicuin. 
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in Ceylon, it would, I think, be too much to my that the revival 
is identified with that movement at the present time. 

Although the modem propagandists of Buddhism stress the 
rational, not to say the agnostic, side of their creed, together with 
its insistence upon an attitude of loving kindness towards all living 
creatures, it is not to be imagined that they conceive of their 
religion as being a non-dogmatic profession of belief such as would 
be likely to attract the sceptic in religious matters. For all their 
rationalism, the up-to-date exponents of Buddhism subscribe to 
time-honoured dogmas which, being incapable of proof, are of 
necessity to be taken on trust as articles of faith. First and foremost 
there is the doctrine of rebirth, in which Hindus also believe in 
a somewhat different form and according to which a man’s actions 
in one lifetime must inevitably lead on to a subsequent existence 
under some other aspect, unless and until, with the extinction of 
desire, complete release from the cycle of rebirths, culminating in 
Nirvana, is attained. And besides this fundamental dogma there 
are yet others to which even the modem and enlightened Buddhist 
lends credence. For instance he believes that in this universe and 
in previous universes successively destroyed and separated from 
one another by inconceivably vast intervals of time, there were 
twenty-seven Buddhas who preceded Gotania Buddha 1 ; he believes 
further that before the end of the present age or universe yet 
another Buddha named Maitreya is destined to appear. So also 
he believes in possible spheres of rebirth apart from the. world 
familiar to us all. Thus there are spheres of hell and there are six 
heavenly spheres (known collectively as deva-loka), inhabited by 
deva or super-human beings resembling the gods and demi-gods 
of Hinduism, although these semi-divine creatures do not live for 
ever but, like all created beings, are subject to the law of 
impermanence and rebirth. And, “ far beyond these worlds of 
sense are the mental spheres of those who lead a life of holiness 
where the bodily senses will not seek further satisfaction, but all 
striving is for the attainment of truth.” 1 The instances here cited 

1 N'arada Tliero, one of the best known of the monks belonging to the Amarapura 
Sect, ha* written among other works a manual of devotion entitled Tht Mirror 
af the Mamma. This excellent little book includes a meditation upon “ The Lordly 
Hall of Sacred Names ”, i.e. upon the tuenty-eight Buddha* ending with Gotama 
Buddha. 

* Quotation from Banc Buddhism, by Bhlkkhu Dhammapala, of the Rimadfla 
Sact, published by the All -Ceylon Buddhist Students’ Union in IMS. 
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diow that, even according to the conceptions of the modern and 
more highly educated Buddhists of Ceylon, Buddhism is a faith 
based largely on dogma and in that respect not different from 
either Christianity or Islam. In the pamphlet Buddhism in Burma, 
mentioned in a previous section, the writer states : — 

“In T“' ■ : ■ :■ Vr- Da-.'' r ” *'■ : "«' principles of 

the Ini'! • - .■ : '■ \l . ■ ■ ... i--ii .1; to bear on 

the Christian Scriptures, nas attcrapieu to gel bacn beinnd received 
wri: ■ l! ■ f TV.ddha T-, her 

science. She claims mat originally this was asm u> liie niea of liie 
Holy Spirit. The handful of Burmese Buddhists who have read her 
recent Ixwks will have nothing to do with this theory.” 

It would appear that the same can be said of enlightened Buddhists 
in Ceylon. 

One feature observable among progressive followers of Buddhism 
in the island is the tendency to establish, or to renew, contacts 
with Buddhists in other countries. There are a few monasteries 
in Ceylon where Burmese monks are to be found ; allusion has 
already been made to the attempt of the Anagarika Dbarmapala 
to revive the faith in India ; and, at the Vajirarama monastery at 
CoIoiiiImi I saw one or two novices who had come from Nepal to 
receive instruction. Furthermore, throe bhikkhus from the same 
monastery have just set out for China on a mission of research and 
of instruction us to the tenets of the Hxnayana school, on the invita- 
tion of a Buddhist organization in that country. European followers 
of Buddhism have been admitted as bhikkhus to monasteries in 
Ceylon 

With reajioct to the caste distinction still preserved by the Siam 
Sect, a thoroughgoing reform of Buddhism would lead to the 
abolition of such exclusiveness. But there is a practical obstacle 
in the way of sweeping reform. For not only does the Siam Sect 
confine admission to its ranks to members of the goigama caste, 
but that caste itself comprises a majority of tbe Sinhalese popula- 
tion, including both the best families and hundreds of thousands of 
humble folk of the poorer class. These poor people, no less than 
the others, are still imbued with the caste tradition and would be 
opposed to any attempt ut breaking away from it on the part of 
their religious preceptors. The abolition of the caste distinction by 
the Siam Sect (and to a leaser degree by the Amarapora Sect also) 
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will scarcely be practicable until the general body of opinion among 
the members of the goigama caste has become ripe for the change. 

Another feature of the latest religious revival lies in the forma- 
tion of many Buddhist lay societies, including a Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association. 

Nationalist feeling among the Sinhalese is intense nowadays, 
and by some, but not all, enthusiasts it is considered the duty of 
a patriot to be a Buddhist and profess what is considered to be the 
national faith. 

V. Monks and Politics 

There is an acute controversy as to whether Buddhist monks 
should participate in politics or not. Especial importance attaches 
to this question because members of the State Council are elected 
hy universal suffrage and certain constitutional changes are being 
made in the direction of establishing a fully autonomous system of 
government in Ceylon. Public sentiment has been not a little 
excited over the issue thus raised, and it Beems clear that generally 
senior monks and laity are opposed to clerical interference in 
politics as injurious alike to Church and State. Nevertheless, some 
of the younger monks are asserting vigorously the right and the 
duty of the clergy to Rhare in the political life of the country to 
the extent even of becoming candidates for election to the State 
Council and other popular bodies. 

Among the ecclesiastical authorities opposing political activity 
by monks is the chapter of the important Malwatte monastery of 
the Siam Sect at Kandy, which recently passed the following 
resolution : — 


of such activities, as a result of which the Sanglia appears to be falling 
into disrepute. 

“ In these circumstances we declare that the traditional status of 
the Sangha should suffer no change and that both the Dhamma and 
the Vinaya cannot and should not he altered to suit the times but 
should remain immaculate and untarnished. 

“ We further decree that bhikkhus should take no part in activities 
which will lead them to membership in village committees, urban and 
municipal councils, and the State Council. Those who violate this 
injunction will be expelled from the Order.” 1 

> Ceylon Daily A'etm, 7th March, 1046. 
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'Thi* unoompromiaing pronouncement followed nftebr a declara- 
tion in a contrary sense by the staff of the Vidiyalankara Pin vena 
(ie. College) at kelaniya, which is a teaching establishment of the 
Siam Sect, to the effect that it is “ fitting for bhikkhus to identify 
themselves with activities conducive to the welfare of the people, 
whether those activities be labelled politics or not, as long as they 
do not constitute, an irnjiediirient to the religious life of a bhikkhu 
This statement was, it is true, somewhat discounted by another 
one made before the Malwattc chapter a little later by the principal 
of the College, who, while maintaining that his staff included persons 
quite competent to act as State Councillors, announced that it was 
not the intention of any one of them to seek entry to the Council, 
us they were all convinced that there were “ other ways in which 
to work for upliftment 

An unqualified condemnation of participation by monks in politics 
was recorded in a series of resolutions passed unanimously at a 
conference of representative members of the Buddhist clergy and 
laity held at Kelaniya at the end of March, 1946, which had been 
called by the. All Ceylon Congress of Buddhist Associations. It is 
claimed for this meeting that it was historic, as for the first time all 
three sects combined for the occasion to reach decisions affecting 
the whole Snnglia. The Deputy Head (Anundyaka) of the Malwatte 
chapter presided and the resolutions adopted were in the following 
form : - 

In no circumstances should a bhikkhu seek election to or be a 
member of the State Council, Parliament. Scuate, any Municipal 
Couin il, t’rlu - c — :l V 11 r ■ or any other like institu- 

“ No hhikklm should seek registration as a voter or exercise the 
rights of a voter in respect of any of the institutions mentioned in 
Resolution 1," 

In no circumstances should a bhikkhu associate himself with any 
election in resect of any of the institutions mentioned in Resolution I.” 

In no circumstances should Buddhist laymen induce bhikkhus 
to take part in any mutter which ts contrary to the above resolutions.” 

here a bhikkhu has been expelled from the Sangka Sabha (Chapter) 
of his Nikaya (Sect) for acting in contravention of the above resolu- 
tions, no Buddhist laynu-n should pay to such bhikkhu the honour 
and reiqiei t due to a me m 1st of the Sangha." * 

1 Turn « fCtfbm. ISth February, 1946. 

* ( Vyfcm fWy -Vow, i!5th February. 1946. 

* CtyUm Daily .Vow, 2nd April 1946. 



Numerous letters from laymen to the press have endorsed the 
policy enunciated in the above resolutions. 

On the other hand in February, 1946, the Bhikkhu Sammalana, 
or Congress of Monks, in which bhikkhus of the younger generation 
predominate, resolved that it was for the ecclesiastical authorities 
of the various sects alone to decide whether monks should or 
should not take part in politics and that the laity had no right to 
adjudicate upon the point. Unfortunately, some of the speakers’ 
at this Congress indulged in distinctly abusive language towards 
their opponents. 1 Upon other occasions also the younger generation 
of politically minded monks and their friends have not scrupled 
to vilipend those who differed from them, attacking even the 
venerable heads of the religious sects, whom one of them branded 
as “ police spies Some of these younger monks would appear, 
furthermore, to have identified themselves with political groups 
of the extreme left, and more particularly with the communists. 
They have so antagonized the anti -Communist Ceylon Labour 
Party that its head has declared he will not have bhikkhus partici- 
pating in any of his own meetings.* In a leading article of 
23rd February, 1946, the Ceylon Daily News did not mince matters. 

by r . ■ ■_ ■ !i i i'.i-*, 

leaders who counselled priests to keep off politics. It is well known that 
some persons wearing the yellow robe have been taking a prominent 
part in meetings of the Kama Kamaj and Communist parties. This 
seen.- 1 ' . ‘ : ■' r ■' * e ■’ <t who has missed 

his s ■ . ■ : . ■ .. ■’ frustration. But 

it is a foolish gambit. A wave of resentment against the utterances 
of the priests referred to is refleeted in the Sinhalese press, especially 
in the communications reeeived from laymen.” 

The same leading article observed further : — 

“The-.- L i r- 1 r.‘! f-r b ’’ *’ .t -:!v p-V rr«Hn> move- 

ii.e:.v „■ v ■ ■■ The 

hni.’. : - ■■ -i>. ■ ■.. ■ f their 

propaganda.” 

The temper of the recalcitrant younger monks is revealed in 
an utterance by one of their leaders, who is reported to have declared 
as follows at a public gathering 

“ The re chi f.-:e-. ■■ »i K 1 .■ > ’..ir r.- ■ power to control them 

(i.e. i he l.b.iih u, ■■■ i- i: v-r ■ . a**..- ; -at ion in politics). They 

1 Ceylon Daily Setae, 18th February, 1948. 

* Tima of Ceylon, 23rd March, 1946. 

* Ceylon Daily Setae, 15th April, 1946. 
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WO uki continue to work for tbe welfare of the oppressed classes even 
if they had to face death at the hands of thuggery. There are over 
8,000 bhikkhus who are convinced that the old order and the older 
high priests are but the tools of the capitalists.” 1 

The acrimonious language thus employed is not very edifying. 
But, as has been said, the consensus of opinion among both clergy 
and laity is against such extreme views. 

VI. General 
Ecclesiastical Organization 

Since kings have ceased to reign at Kandy the official connection 
between Buddhist Church and State has been severed and there 
is no central organization to control the three existing sects. But 
by a modern enactment the Government exercises a measure of 
control over the temporalities enjoyed by various religious 
establishments, which are no longer free to dispose of the fruits 
of their endowments at their good pleasure, but must employ them 
in ways conducive to the advancement of religion. Such a restriction 
takes much of the sting out of the criticisms levelled against the 
wealthy Siamese Sect on account of its alleged worldlinese. 

latte years have seen the formation of the Congress of Monks or 
IlhiUihu Sammelana. This Congress assembles annually in order 
to discuss religious matters and members of all the sects are at 
liberty to join it. A president and a secretary are elected by it 
even' year, as well ns a working committee, but it has no official 
character and its resolutions are in consequence not binding. 
Although the Congress is dominated by monks of the younger and 
more inqs'tuous generation, some of the older bhikkhus also share 
in its deliberations. 

The need is Wing felt for devising some method of ensuring the 
bona fides of all wearers of the yellow robe. Ab things are, it is 
easy for an inqxwter to assume the garb of a monk and, in the 
absence of any regulation compelling a member of the Sangha 
to lie in possession of an official certificate of his membership, even 
genuine monks are sometimes deceived by dishonest persons who 
pretend to have entered the Holy Order. The story is told of one 
unjx'Ktcr who introduced himself to the inmates of a well known 
monastery at Kandy as being a bhikkhu from another district who 

1 Tlw monk IUIiuU Thorn » reported in I In- T » nrt oj Ceylon of 12th April, IMS. 
»» having luetl thr above language at a public meeting called by the Ambatalen- 
pahala Young Worker* United front. 
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was on a journey and required shelter for the night. He was 
hospitably entertained with a bed, but in the morning it was found 
that he had disappeared together with a clock that had been 
hanging upon one of the walls ! 

While the more important monasteries may have attached to 
them a considerable number of bhikkhus, the smaller establishments 
are usually served by no more than two or three. 

Pirivenas 

To many of the larger monasteries is attached a high school 
or college known as a pin vena, in which instruction is imparted 
by the more learned bhikkhus on a variety of subjects, both 
ecclesiastical and secular. The head of a pirivena belonging to a 
flourishing monastery of the Amarapura Sect told me that the 
subjects taught in his college were Pah, Sanskrit, Sinhalese, grammar 
based on those three languages, prosody ( chandas sastra), rhetoric 
(alankdra sastra), ayurveda (the indigenous system of medicine), 
and Buddhist doctrine and discipline. This old-fashioned instruction 
was free and the college was open to laymen (but not to women) 
as well as to monks. Pirivenas are attached to the Malwattc and 
Asgiriya monasteries at Kandy of the Siam Sect, which has also 
established the well known Vidiyalankara Pirivena at Kelaniya, 
near Colombo. Of equally high repute is the Vidyodaya Oriental 
College (likewise connected with the Siam Sect) at Maligakande, 
Colombo. At the Vajirarama monastery at Colombo, the most 
prominent of the monasteries belonging to the Amarapura Sect, 
I was told that there was no pirivena, the monks of that foundation 
preferring to give instruction to individual members of the Holy 
Order rather than to classes. 

Modem Buddhist Art in Ceylon 

There is nothing in modern Ceylon, even in a different style, to 
compare with the architectural glories of Anuradhapura and 
Polonnaruwa. Since the erstwhile splendid buildings at those two 
ancient capitals are now all of them in ruins, this is tantamount 
to saying that for centuries past ecclesiastical art throughout the 
island has been in a state of decline, and even to-day there is little 
or no sign of improvement. A few ancient monuments, such as the 
Lankatilakft and the Gadaladeniya monasteries (situated in the 
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neighbourhood of Kandy and dating from the fourteenth century), 
haw preserved something of their pristine beauty, but on most 
even of the oldest religious sites still in use there are modem buildings 
in what is at best mediocre taste. At Kandy, the last capital of 
the Kings of Ceylon, there is no architecture, sculpture, or painting 
to excite great admiration ; the Temple of the Tooth Relic, Which 
is about three hundred years old, iB not very impressive, whilst 
what is left of the Royal Palace offers little that is attractive, 
except for the gracefully carved wooden pillars in the hall of 
audience. The cave temples, such as those at Dambulla or at 
Aluvihare, have, naturally, suffered less than other sacred places 
from exposure to the ravages of time, though the frescoes that 
once adorned them have, too often been replaced by the crudest of 
daubs. Nowhere is to be seen nowadays anything approaching in 
artistic value the remains of the lovely wall frescoes (sixth century 
A.T>.) at the fortress rock of Sigiriya, which, like those of the Ajanta 
cave, rank among the chief masterpieces of Oriental painting. 
Sculpture, too, can scarcely claim any longer to be a living art. 

The average Buddhist monastery in Ceylon consists of com- 
paratively recent buildings and are uninterestiug when not unsightly. 
The monastery will l>e distinguished above all by its ddgaba or 
stupa of a stercotvjH-d pattern in the shape of a bell surmounted 
by a pointed finial. The ddgaba is not particularly beautiful unless 
('instructed U|K»n the colossal and impressive scale of the ruins at 
Anurudhupurn. In the grounds of the monastery is planted a 
sacred bo-tree {firm nlirfw.ia), associated with the Buddha’s attain- 
ment of Enlightenment. Other features are the vihdra, or temple 
proper, where the image of the Buddha is installed, the pansala - 
or living quarters for the monks and in some monasteries a 
dharmnsiiln or preaching-hall. All of these are usually buildings 
m the n..slern style, or in a style too amorphous to have distinctive 
character. The interior of » vihdra may be even less attractive, 
for its walls am likely to be covered with very inferior frescoes, 
while in some of the wealthier establishments religious scenes are 
presented bv n display of plaster figures in the round resembling 
nothing so much as a wax-work show. Lest these strictures should 
seem too severe I may remark that all those Sinhalese Buddhists 
with whom 1 have discussed the point feel the need for an artistic 
revival. 

An unpleasant feature in most modem religious edifices is the 
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drab and rather dismal tinge of blue in the cement or wash coveting 
the walls, both internally and externally. I am told that in former 
times such cement or wash would have been white without adultera- 
tion, as still in Siam and Burma. 
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Ptolemy Bk. VII, Cb. 1, S. 83 : Some Names and 
Some Comments 

By J. A. B. PALMER 
(i) Nayayovpa-Nayapovpapls 

M LOUIS RENOU, in his critical text of Ptolemy Bk. VII 
• (Paris : Champion, 1925), gives the first name in ch. 1, 
s. 83, as Naynyovpa (Nagagoura), with -y- {-$-) as the third con- 
sonant. This is the reading of the MS. Vatic. 191 (X), which M. Renou 
and other authorities find sujierior to its competitors. The majority 
of the other MSS. utilized by M. Renou give the name aB Nayapov- 
papk (Nagurouraris), with -p- (-r-) as the third consonant and an 
willed final syllable which looks as if it had crept in from the margin 
or was some other kind of a corruption : this reading was followed 
by earlier editions such as that of Nobl>e. The choice between 
■g - and -r- as the third consonant is thus a choice between “ the 
Is-st and the rest ”, always embarrassing for a critical editor. 
One is, in such a case, fully entitled to prefer “the best”, as 
M. Renou has done. Moreover, it is only fair to mention two 
extraneous considerations, wliieh could be argued as supporting 
First, there is another case where X reads -g- and the rest read -r-, 
ami X is nm|uestionubly right: this is in eh. 1, s. 50, firagassaX, 
Rrarassa al., modem Kraj, ancient Erakaccha. Secondly, the 
termination gourn might claim some a priori probability if one 
considers the article by Przyluski in hull. Hoc. Ling., xxvii, p. 218" 
(not xx as wrongly given in footnote in JKAS., 1929, p. 273) ; 
but this jKiint has very little weight, for as Przvluski shows and 
anyone can quickly sec, the consonant which precedes the termina- 
tion -oura in Ptolemy is very variable. 

There is, however, another extraneous consideration which tells 
so strongly in favour of -r- and against, -g- that I submit it as con- 
clusive This is the fact, not hitherto observed, that the reading 
with ■ r- offers us an almost certain identification, while the reading 
with -</- offers no possibility of identification. 

If Tairarn > Ter (as universally admitted), then Nagaroura 
> Nemr . This place is quite well known. It is situated in Savant- 
wadi State, not far from the northern border, close to Kndal. 
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It is in the Tight area for s. 83 : it is not far from the coast when 
the Greek ships cruised : it was a place of importance in ancient 
fames, for it has yielded a number of quite well-known inscriptions 
of the sixth and seventh centuries (see Fleet, Canarese Dynasties, 
index 8.v. Nerur, and further references in text and footnotes). 

Curious, indeed, to relate there is yet another place not far off 
which could also represent Nagaroura. This is Narur, also in 
Savantwadi State, but further inland : it lies eastwards of Kudal 
and looks on the map as if it commanded a ghat. It will be found 
on the map of Savantwadi State in Bombay Gazetteer, vol. x, and 
it appears to have been once the chief place of a district (ibid., 
p. 439, footnote) : beyond this, I cannot discover anything about 
its history. 

1 fear that there is no means at present of deciding between Nerur 
and Narur as the representative of Nagaroura, although one might 
incline to Nerur in view of its proved antiquity. 

However, in the general area of s. 83 (i.e. the southern districts 
of Bombay Province and adjacent areas), there is no place of which 
the name can be identified with Nagagoura, but there are two 
places whose names can be derived from Nagaroura. 1 submit 
therefore that we should take Nayapovpa aH the original form of 
the name in Ptolemy's text and that we can locate this city either 
at Nerur or at Narur. 

I am permitted to add that when I suggested these identifications 
to M. Renou, he kindly informed me that, in view of them, excessive 
reliance should not be placed on the reading Nayayovpa (Nagagoura). 

(ii) KaXXiyt pit 

S. 83 is remarkable in containing two names which are still 
current in the same form as Ptolemy gives. One is Banavasi, which 
is certainly the place still so called in Dharwar District : the other 
is Inde, which is the same name, and most probably the same place, 
as the town of Indi in the Bijapur District. It should not therefore 
come as a shock if one finds still a third name in this section surviving 
unchanged. 

This appears to be the case with KaXXiyeplg (Kalligeris) which, 
I suggest, is Kallukeri, a place in the Dharwar District, a few miles 
Bouth of Hangal. It is not marked on the O.S. Map, even of the 
16 miles to the inch series, but its locality can be discovered from 
Bombay Gazetteer, vol. xxii, pp. 395, 398. It is in the right general 
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•mft, for s. 83 extends down to Banavasi, further south. It can 
be as a place of antiquity for it has yielded a grant and an 
inscription (ubi snp. and Fleet, op. dt., pp. 526-8). 

The second vowel in Kalligeris, -i-, should not be taken as intended 
to represent the -u- of the original. It arises more probably from 
assimila tion 0 f Kallu— to the compound form of a Greek word, 
viz. Kulli - the compound form of kallos (waAAos). This kind of 
assimilation could occur in several ways. It might be the work of 
the mariner or merchant who heard the name in India, or of the 
geographer to whom it was passed on in Alexandria, or of a later 
copyist of that geographer’s text. Such assimilation seems to be 
the more likely explanation of those cases in Ptolemy where half 
of an Indian name seems to lie a Greek word. 

(iii) Tafiaaw 

Tabaso is a name obviously much exposed to contraction. It 
could easily shrink to Tas, which is the readily detachable first 
syllable of a well-known place in the Southern Maratha country, 
Tusgaon. Tas, of course, has several meanings in Marathi : but 
that does not preclude its l>eing really a contraction of Tabasfi, 
for place-names tend to be corrupted, by contraction or otherwise, 
into current words, from which false etymologies and axiological 
logcwls then arise, the true origin being forgotten. Tasgaon lies, 
in a broad sense, 1 n;t ween Nerur and Indi, just as Tabaso is 
mentioned between Nagaroura and Inde. 

One should try to imagine how these names came to be recorded. 
Collection was not systematic ; but collocation is not entirely 
haphazard. They were picked up at the ports. They might be 
given in answer to an inquiry about inland capitals, markets, or 
trade-routes, or as places visited by an Indian informant, or as his 
birthplace or home. What is to be expected, therefore, is that they 
will fall into groups according to the port where they were picked up. 
Nerur, Tasgaon, and Indi form a group of this kind, which could 
well have been picker! up at a port such as Malvan, and a group 
comprising Kallukeri and lhinavasi could well originate in the 
same way from inquiries or conversation at a rather more southerly 
port, such as Kumta or Ilona var. 

A curious indication in s. 82 supports this view of the method of 
collection. The Periplus M.E. mentions Paithana before Tagara, 
but s. 82 mentions Tagara before Paithana. The explanation of 
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the reversed order must be that the Periplus observer is looking 
at these places from Barygaza (to which Paithana is the nearer of 
the two) and Ptolemy’s informant from a place in the Southern 
Konkan, almost certainly Semylla, to which (whether up the Bor 
Ghat or a still more southerly pass) Tagara is the nearer place. 

Therefore when Ptoleihy in the heading to s. 83 speaks of “ inland 
cities between the Benda and the Pseudostomos ” we should read 
him as really meaning “ inland cities of which the names were 
heard at ports between the mouth of the: Benda (s. 0) and the 
mouth of the Pseudostomos (s. 8) ”, 


j*as. Drcmn 1M7. 



The Commentary of Avicenna on Aristotle’s Poetics 

Br SOHEIL AFNAN 

r this commentary there are variation* from the version by 
AbQ Bishr and additions to it. Margoliouth 1 says that the 
commentary is based on the version by Abu Bishr and suggests 
that Avicenna had a copy which had been annotated by one who 
had had access to the Syriac translation. If this should prove to 
be correct it will still not explain all the additions. That Avicenna 
uses • y>- j}l 1 for vnoKpiTrjs and not the of Abu Bishr 

may be due to the Syriac, but al-Farabi 1 before him had used 
Iragodia and bmodia instead of the (panegyric) and 
(invective) of Abu Bishr. Other changes may be explained by 
Avicenna’s ability to get out of the faithful but obscure Arabic 
rendering more tlian the ordinary reader ; as when he prefers id 
to jU for yXwrra (1457 b 1) and f- to for ev^rj 
(1450 b 11). 

The first variant is in the title. Avicenna speaks of “ poetry ”, 
Abu Buthr of " poets ” and al-Farabi of “ the art of the poets ”. 
Does this come from the Syriac the beginning of which is lost or 
from the version by Yahva b. ‘Adi 4 or did he know the other 
treatise by Aristotle of which only a fragment remains ? * 

Other variants are : — 

Avicenna Abu Bishr. 


dycoe ( 1 450 b 1 !•) 



kAi <fruhpa (1451 a 8) 

AsAJi ijcmj 


fitrajtofM (1457 b 7) 

JAi 


rrtptrrtTfm (1452 a 23) 

Jlc'-' 


anuv&nuti (144‘J b 24) 

JJS” 


crroiytiov (1456 b 20) 



Ppuntov (1452 h 40) 

aJt 

-LUiVI 


' Aaalnla Ontnlaha ad Port is am Anttaicham, Umdini, 1887. 
' Ijv. rit.. p. 37. 

* E<1. Arlicrry, If SO., v«l. 17. p. 286 

* P *4r»«( (C«mv). p. 350. 

* nonfTwv ®d. A. Rratagni. 
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Among the additions are : — 

Jdr-y ^U.u Jl^l ^ y» jl 

. 1 lUx. o 

so he knew that Greek poetry did not rhyme. Then he enumerated 
and tried to define the various kinds of Greek poetry — none of which 
he understood— and added : — 

fy S jyyU,'UJ;l p y <x,j 

■ * Jr*.^ t_y 3*) Jr" ^ (j— -1 

Thcn he says : — 

ji Jsl Jk~ (j-* • xc- Lfl/" iiyjyll ckyliVI jli 

• * Ojy. I-*' x^ **;,>' (V v— vi-W' L»- Ujy 1*1 £*> j y 
and about the dithyramb : — 

• * tj " j !A»-j vlr^-Aty <»>j1 (j* *— aIJ>^ 

Abu Bishr omits the name of Aeschyhis but Avicenna says :— 
iAjyft >u ^JiyS 'j l— 1-Vl villi Jalid (TJuJI ^yjL»^\ »U- 

. * (jw ! i _^ly vjdiil -tie. lili’l 

about iambic poetry : — 

' * »'y*“ a)-** ' — ). yAP ^*1 _}■* O Jy y* 

about the tetrameter : — 

<i" oL-clj 1 ' j' J 6 - vJi j" J' <>-*> o' w->4 ^ 

■ 7 villi U «Je-»e-JI <P- jjl o't/* «j' oj yl' v-ic-Us 

and the epic : — 

* j-ie- o- <> «.'!» 


Abu Bishr translated the definition of tragedy : — 

judOj 6>\jy\ jlji v/ ^jjli i*u-aj 

fly. VI -A»-ly ** *-'y Jf* vJyill (j fl-JUy pi at li 

ip- Jl Olyytl'y OVUVI JjuTy Jll yll V .I^VI j i|*ti ^ jjl 

• * bj^i. v/jll V_ ilaOj !_»yi-ly 


* Analecta, p. 80. 

» p. 86. 

* p. 90. 


* p. 86. 

4 P- 87. 
4 p. 90. 

• p. 93. 
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Avicenna rendered it : - 

J yu C jil (Jlc l)l tXoS jJaJ) jl 

A 4 *. V ,_j J y V Ia*. 

. 1 iSA) **"J. ^ *+>■ <j» J, 

Note the. two words for airayye\la 4\b« and J~c.\yt. 

Avicenna knew tliat /Aristotle invented the term “ entellechy ”, 
cT®" 1 ' fA £"}.} ^ 9}»\ J^Vl jl ^ 

• y> L-l j»li. 

The commentary ends : - 

J*l- j' {j* i>L- !' *.AA J Aa-J j.u5l ^alielT y* Ia* 

• * b^ A* 0 J; ■‘0 |M 

hence he knew of the lost second book, at legst indirectly. 

How are these additions and variants, only a few of which have 
Iwen noted here, to be explained l Avicenna knew no Greek, by 
hw own ud mission both in the commentary and elsewhere, 4 so the 
statement in A va Sofia !J. r >72, s can be ignored. It is unlikely that he 
knew any Syriac. It is eortuin that his knowledge of Greek poetry 
was more than is usually credited to Muslim philosophers of that 
age, though they all failed to understand what a drama is. 

It should lie added that Tkatsch m the introduction to his edition 
of the Arabic rendering of Abu Iiishr, which is stored with learning, 
explains the (piestion merely by relating the suggestion of 
Margohouth stated at the beginning of this note. 

’ P' 03 • 1 p. 108. 

* f- l12, * (Cairo). 

' laUmun 4, 546. 



A Cryptic Message and a New Solution 

By L. C. HOPKINS 

X $ ft 

Fi g. 1 

T HIS defiant little inscription of three words has held its secret 
through twenty centuries. On the Bone relics of the Honan 
Find it is not uncommon, but in the insrrbed Bronzes, even the 
oldest, it is not met. Brief and perhaps paltry as it may seem, it 
has not failed to engage the attention of Chinese specialists without 
any very convincing conclusion. But on one point Chinese critics 
do concur. Those small three-word entries are no part of the main 
scription of the oracular sentence. They stand isolated in place, 
and have no syntactic connection with the latter, l’erhaps they were 
archives!®’ memoranda, or, as I suggest, the craftsman's directions 
to his finisher. They have none of the importance of the sentences, 
and their only interest now is that they have proved inscrutable. 
1, too, have joined in the quest and have, indeed, excogitated a 
conclusion acceptable to other students ! 

The most noteworthy contribution to the reduction of this 
archaic crux should he that of Mr. T’ang Lan }ff [J£] . lie has de\ oted 
three and a half closely printed pages to a st udy of the phrase, and 
decides that, in modern dress, it should be jfi Ug, pu tsni min, 
adding that % Is’ai has to he taken with the meaning of its near- 
homophone ,sai - On the face of it that seems ambiguous. But 
lie proceeds to an ingenious and learned argument which it is due 
to his distinction as a critic to summarize here. 

The first character gives no trouble at all. It is Tfi jiu, the simple 
negative Not. With that initial negative result, however, we 

leave simplicity behind. The second character ^ (Fig. -) has 

been attacked by most of the group of Chinese scholars with little 
success, and with the exception of Mr. Kuo Mo-jo, Mr. T’ang Lan 
refers to their efforts somewhat slightingly. Bui not so to Kuo’s, 
whose explanation of the design he approves as showing great insight 
41 j| cho ckien, though he dissents from the conclusion reached 
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bjr Kuo that the trisyllabic phrase should be, in modem dress, 
^ | | ]w man min, equivalent, he claims, to 7£. $ ft) 
pu mo hu/‘ not blurred, not indistinct.” Now Kuo had had occasion 


to discuss an interesting form 


(Fig. 3) (as, we shall see, has 


Tang Lan), after deciding that the second of the three characters 
was a representation of some sort of workman’s tool, in which 
the pointed triangle stands for the actual tool, and the upper 
extremity for its handle ; and in another passage Kuo points out 
that- Fig. 3 exactly shows two hands graaping this implement in 
manual operation (IE ft fL cheng hsiang 

Uang thou ts'ao tno rhih lining). 

It is now time to introduce Mr. T’ang Lan, his valuable essay, 
his novel treatment of certain known and certain unknown 
characters, and the chain of sequent arguments that led him to his 
final evaluation of the cryptic phrase under reviaw. 

Mr. T’ang begins his study in this way. There is, he says, in 


the oracular sentences, a character (Fig. 4), and also one 

written (Fig. 5). and these two forms are one and the same 


character, following the same variation as that shown by jj (Fig. 6) 
and I (Fig. 7), Ixith early forms of ip wu, the seventh of the twelve 


Branches. They depict the two hands grasping 


(Fig. 8). And 


what is that ? According to Kuo Mo-jo it is |g man , a trowel, 
but to t hut conclusion Kuo has been misled by following an erroneous 
phonetic clue. For my part, continues T’ang, I see in Jthe two 


forms 


(Fig. 9) and 


$ 


(Fig. 10), of which variants the latter is 


the true and original type ( XE 19 chengt'i), and the former a modi- 
fication (irtj pirn h ; and, what is more, this true and original 
tyjM' 1* the character % tiai. (1 call attention to this new and 
unjKirtant statement and equation by Mr. T’ang Lan, the italicizing 
of three words is mine.) And he more than once insists that this 
simplest shape is the primitive form (£ % yuan hting) of 
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% u’cri, timber, material, being of the same formal category as 
wu (in the margin here he writes ft <Au, pestle), jfjj & tjr 8P 
Ufa fa erh jut ahou chi ch'a yeh, “ and having a pointed end, that is 
to say, a ch'a." And having come up against this character gf ch'a, 
he starts on a rather intricate and iterative excursion, where I need 


not follow him far, as it hardly touches the course of my own argu- 
ment. Having returned from this excursion, Mr. T’ang resumes his 
main argument. I hold, he declares, that ts'ai has to be read as 
H tsai “ again ", the sounds of both being originally akin. Now 


in the oracular sentences the character 


t 


(Fig. 11) depicts the 


two hands grasping jf, and has to be read with the sound of tsat. 
In proof of this, he cites three passages from the Bone fragments 

(which I have verified), in each of which the character (Fig. 

12) is found preceding one of the special terms of sacrificial ritual 
(here used as verbs), e.g. /fj yung, yu, $ fen. C /«"{ h and it 
likewise precedes the term for inquiry, cheng. In all these cases, 
he repeats, the sound is to lie taken as tsai and thus there is no 
doubt also is to be read tsai. 

Now it gives me much satisfaction to be able, from my own 
collection of inscribed bone fragments, to confirm, indeed to prove, 

the correctness of Mr. T’ang Lan’s equation of (Fig. 13) with 

the modem character tsai. My bone (No. 710A), which Mr. 
T’ang has never seen, is some 2J in. long by £ in. wide. It displays 
three characters, and three only, arranged vertically, and without 
any other WTitten sign above or below it. The surface of the piece 
is convex. The characters are rather large, and are firmly cut. 
I give below a faithful copy : — 

s f M 

tmng tsai cheng 

3E W * 

Fig. 14 

If Mr. T’ang’s equation is valid, the sense of the above three 
words is “ The King again inquired ”, and I suggest that it is here 
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nr f bard to contest the appropriateness of the term “ again ”, 
or to replace it by any more befitting word. The sentence is consis- 
tent and reasonable. Mr. T’ang has nothing to say as to the actual 
sense of the term tsai in the contexts he has studied. I suppose 
because he knew, and knew that his Chinese readers knew, that this 
word tsai had one, and only one, sense, viz. again, a second time. 
And further, the evidence of my Bone 710A in favour of T’ang’s 
equation with f$ tsai is as obvious as undeniable. 

I have also some considerations to put forward respecting the 
character % li ax, which plays such a vital part in T’ang Lan’s 
argument. It is the 209th Radical in the Shuo Wen, but is unusual 

in having no followers. Its Lesser Seal scription is (Fig. 15), 


and it is described as pp £ ft] ts’ao mu chih ch'u yeh, 
“ the start of vegetation,” a description T’ang quite ignores, as I 
believe rightly. But I wish I could feel more assurance as to the real 
nature and use of the object identified as Is’ai by T’ang. He speaks 
of it as of the Order of the Pestle $ p ig| ch'u lei, and we should note 
this, that it is the original character for ch’a. Again, it became 
the term not only for a field implement g| 55J t’ien ch’i, but also 
for a ladle, P>\ and in both these later applications the form 




(Fig. 10) well suited. 


But what sort of implement could it be, 


ami for what purpose intended, with that triangular and sharp- 
pointed blade ! If indeed it is a blade. It cannot be meant for a 
hoe, or u spade, or a mattock, a spud is possible, or a pick, in view 
of the two hands grasping the long handle shown in my Fig. 3. 
But what this latter seems to me to suggest is a beetle driving in a 
wedge, though this seems rather unlikely. And so, on a note of 
doubt and uncertainty about the construction and purpose of this 
" two handed engine ”, we pass on to the third and last unit of our 
cryptic plirase. This is, in Mr. T’ang Lan’s eyes, the character, as 
now written, ® “ of the frog or toad kind The term min is 
not in current use either in speech or writing, I may say, but it is 
the Shuo Men’s 477th Radical, denoting Batrachians. And here, 
Mr. T ang Lan and myself must part company, for I challenge his 
identification absolutely. But before putting forward a rival equa- 
tion. I am bound to present T’ang’s views. He first assembles a 
group of four characters, ft ft ft $ men. men, mek, men, “ the 
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sounds of all of which are akin,” sayB T’ang, and bo they are in 
Cantonese, as Romanized above, but not in the corrupt Pekinese 
dialect. And from this phonetic kinship of the four words, which, 
as we should say, all begin with the letter m, he draws a notable 
conclusion. In support of this, he quotes from the Chou Li, or Rites 
of the Chou, the words : “ The Annalist judges from the Blackness 
£ £ 1 shih chan mo," while “the Augur judges from the 
branch lines, |» A d? pujen chan ts’e 

Now this word £ mo, blackness, as used in the Chou Li is 
generally held to indicate the vertical main fissure, faintly visible 
on the obverse surface of an inscribed bone, the stem from which tiny 
lesser cracks branch out. Which being so, Mr. T’ang concludes thus. 
Here the words pu ts’ai min, -jf gg are equivalent to pu tsai 
mo 'F' S ft and would thus accord with the phrase in' the Chou Li, 
“ The Annalist judges from the Blackness,” ^ ^ M *AtA chan mo. 
So T’ang Considers that the character min frog, could, and here 
should, bear the meaning of £ mo “ Blackness ”. To me this seems 
an unjustifiable assumption. Surely such a latitudinarian conception 
of the usage of Borrowed Characters is not warranted, for the 
syllables min and mo are not homophones, nor even synonyms. 

And that brings me to the great rift dividing Mr. T’ang Lan and 
myself. I deny that this third character of the “ Cryptic Message ” 
(my Fig. 1) is min at all, and I claim that it is chu, now written 

$£ a spider. It is most faithfully represented by the form 

(Fig. 1), while several sketchier and scratchier variants exist. 


* jCj (Kg- 17) and 


(Fig. 18).* 


And as a spider has 


eight legs, one may, perhaps, see in the two cross lines traversing 
the central body a diagrammatic supplement of four lateral legs, 
two on each side of the body. However this may be, this double 
crossing of the last member of the cryptic trinity is as inappropriate 
to the figure of a Frog, min, as to that of a Spider, chu, indeed even 


At this point it becomes necessary to illustrate by one or more 
1 See Biot’s BiUt its T’cAeox, voL 2, pp. 75 and 79. 

* See, for example, p. 5 of the List of characters at the end of voL 2 of Tang 
Lan’s CJUo K* Wen 7V**, where the five example* are given ax forms 

offcm*. 
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IgttMbj whftt method the syllable min came into gntphio currency. 
"We do not find min as a character, standing alone, bat only as one 
element in a compound, and then always as a Determinative. 

Let ns begin by consulting the Shuo Wen, and leam what the 
author baa to show and to say on the Lesser Seal version of wkk, 


his 477th (so-called) Radical £ 


) (Fig. 20). This he says, & & 


ig la'ung Vo hmang hsing , “ is composed with serpent, a pictogram,” 
a statement Tuan Yii-te’ai glosses as, “ depicts its head and below 
that its big belly.” The Shuo Wen continues, “ the heads of the tnt'n 
and the Vo serpent, are alike.” Tuan evidently, in mentioning the 
“ big belly ”, sees the Toad, not the Frog. For my part I would 
emphasize the word haul, as the key in any comparison of min and 
cAtt, the bole of a tree, which are seen in combination. 1 



Fig. 21 Fig.22 Fig. 23 


This compound character, of which FigB. 21-3 are variants, and 
■f$ cliu the modern scription, stood for the name of a small feudal 
State in Shantung Province, and is mentioned in one of the earliest 
sentences of the Jeo chuan. Fig. 22 is of a slightly corrupt or stylized 
type, the tail and two hind legs having coalesced into a cross- 
hatched pattern. Convinced that in this compact little figure 

(f'g- 25), half picture, half symbol, we have the semblance of 

a Spider, it is for me to show how that view leads to my promised 
new solution. The explanation is very simple. One word for the 
concept Red or Redness in Chinese speech is chu. Faced with the 
difficulty of representing to the eye so generalized a notion as red- 
nean, these poet-scribes recalled how an even more t easing obstacle 
lwd been by passed by the method of Homophonic Borrowing (chia 
<*wA). Thus, to take a striking example, the wind blows, but no 
‘8mU*C« Citm Pin, ofate 97. jip. *8, J#. 
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official scribe could draw what he oould not see. “ Needs must,” 
however, when his Shang Baler desired to know to-morrow’s weather, 
as he often did. And here, to the relief of the harassed scribe, the 
word for wind was /eng, while another word of exactly the same 
sound was the name of a rare but splendid bird which he could and 
did picture. In this way he could suggest either gentle breeze or 
dust-laden gale, for which this homophone was both the namesake 
and the symbol. So, too, for the same reason, and by the same 
method, a way of escape was opened to the primitive graph-designer 
in search of a model. Here cftu was the sound and red was the sense, 
and two different homophones were available. One of these was 
chu, the trunk or bole of a tree, now written and this type 
appears on the Bronzes, but not, as far as I know, on the Honan 
bones. 

I 

Fig. 26 Fig. 27 Fig. 28 



The other homophone is chu. Spider, now written & (usually 
found in the disyllabic term & chih-chu, the “ Bpinning spider ”), 


but on the Honan bones, where alone it appears, as 


pj (f'8 


. 29). 


So at last we reach what our cryptic phrase seems to say, namely 
pu tsai chu, that is, “ not again spider," which iB nonsense, but 
what it actually means to say is “ not again reddened ”, which is 
excellent sense, and a record of value not yet fully appreciated. 
We do not know why red pigment was applied to some inscriptions 
and not to others. Was it desired to add emphasis to the related 
entry, or to enjoin some restriction on the scribe ? There are in my 
collection only two instances of its use. But Jung Keng notes twelve 
among the inscriptions illustrated and transcribed in his volume 
and enumerated in my footnote below. 1 On one of these, No. 2, 
he adds the comment (on his p. 5), “ The characters on this Bone are 
smeared with red,” gt £ t'u chu. Again, on another of these 
twelve selected characters, No. 171, there appear two imperfect 
columns of writing. Referring to the five characters of the right- 
hand column, Jung observes £ ft t'u mo, “ smeared with black," 


I Nos. 2, 171, 184, 224, 57B U> 587, with the exoepUon of 884. 
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while on the four of the left column he notes “ smeared with ted 
my thin special distinction of colour ? Any why an even more 
surprising treatment of his (Jung’s) Bone No. 587 ? This particular 
fragment contains only two characters, which are not in mutual 

contact. The upper one is (Fig. 30), namely (following Kuo 

Mo-jo) jf? non, South, and is “ smeared with red ”, while the lower, 
A chhig, to inquire, is separated, with evident purpose, by a grooved 
line from Fig. 30, and is “ smeared with black ”. I should add that 
the series of fragments from 579 to 587, with the exception of 584, 
are noted collectively by Jung as being marked with red. Briefly 
summarised, my solution is that the hitherto unknown character 
(the third in my Fig. 1), is chu, a spider, but here used for another 
homophone, chu, red, thus providing a key to the meaning of the 
cryptic sentence in question and proving, so far as I know, the only 
proposed solution that does so 

De minimis non curat, lex. Does this dictum hold good elsewhere 
than in Courts of Law >. Is my hyjwthetical battle between the 
Pro-butrachiuns and the Pro-arachnids perhaps one of such minims ? 
Will the contest, be adjudged as of Lilliputian dimensions and as an 
inadequate criterion of arehteological or even epigraphie values ? 
However the verdict may go, there will remain the old proverb 
counselling the cobbler to stick to his last, and that counsel I may 
claim to have observed to the last. 



Some Sino-European Xylographic Works, 

1662-1718 

Br c. r. boxer 

T HIS article is an attempt, in the nature of things tentative only, 
to carry a stage further the identification and location of the 
principal Sino-European works printed in China during the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, as recorded by Henri 
Cordier in his L’Imprimerie Sino-Europdene cn Chine (Paris, 1901) 
and by Paul Pelliot in T’oung Pao (vol. xxiii, pp. 356-360) (Leiden, 
1924). Considerations of space have obliged me to confine myself 
to a discussion of some ten of the most interesting of these, that is 
those which have the whole or the greatest part of the text printed 
in a European language. I therefore omit all those which have the 
title-page in Latin and the text in Chinese characters. 

Pelliot commences his list of eighteen works with the Hsi-ju vr 
mu tzu (H B *) of Nicholas Trigault, but this book was 

printed entirely in Chinese ideographs, judging by the copy 
catalogued in the Bibliotheca Lindesiuna. Catalogue of Chinese 
Books and Manuscripts (Aberdeen, 1895), page 22, item 437, which 
was sold at Sotheby’s in May, 1947. I shall therefore begin my list 
with the Sapientia Sinica of the Jesuit Fathers Ignacio da Costa 
and Prospero Intorcetta, printed at Kien-chang (g£ §|) in Kiangsi 
Province, anno 1662, five copies of which arc recorded by Cordier 
(British Museum ; Biblioth£que National, Paris ; former Imperial 
Library, Vienna ; National Library, Palermo ; and an incomplete 
copy at the Jesuit College of Siccawei, Shanghai). 1 cannot locate 
any further copies at present, but it seems to me that the printer 
(or rather engraver) of this work and the next one listed, was 
probably the Chinese convert named Paul, whom Padre Intorcetta 
took with him from Canton at the start of his trip to Rome in 
1669-1671, but who returned home from Goa. This identification 
is made on the strength of a remark by the waspish Spanish 
Dominican, Frey Domingo Fernandez Navarrete, on page 61 of 
his Controversies Antiguas y Modemas de la Mission de la Oran 
China (printed but not published at Madrid in 1679), where referring 
to toe departure of Padre Intorcetta from the group of missionaries 
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?;ii MS aon amo-EtraopRAS xtlocraphic womb, 1662-1718 
' detained at Canton in 1667-1670, he writes, “ he took with him * 
food Christian, a printer of books named Panl.” 

2, Sinarum Scientia PolUico-Moralis, edited by Padre Prospers 
Intorcetta and published partly at Canton in 1667, being completed 
at Goa in 1669, presumably by the Christian convert Paul supra. 
In addition to the half-dozen copies listed by Cordier and Pelliot 
(Bibliothique National, Paris ; National Library, Palermo ; 
Ex-Imperial Library, Vienna ; School of Oriental Studies, London ; 
Vatican Library, Rome ; and the Academy of History at Madrid) 
there is another copy in the National Library at Peking — or was 
when I visited that institution in 1932. Friar Navarrete makes 
some acidulous observations about the allegedly defective nature 
of Intorcetta’s translations in these two works of 1662-9, claiming 
that the Portuguese Jesuits Antonio de Gouvea and Manuel Jorge 
both criticized the Sapienlia Sinica on this score ( Controversial 
Antigua# y Modernas, p. 105). 

3. Innocentia Victrir (Canton, 1671). Usually ascribed by biblio- 
graphers to Padre Antonio de Gouvea, S.J., although some 
authorities give its authorship to the Italian Padre Lubelli, and 
others to the Fleming, Francois de Rougement. Since it was 
obviously drawn up by a group of the Jesuits imprisoned at Canton 
in 1067-1671, of whom Gouvea was the Vice-Provincial and the 
senior, the ascription to him is probably the best. Fourteen copies 
of this work are listed by Cordier and Pelliot (four in the Vatican, 
Rome ; three in the Bibliotheque National, Paris ; two in the 
Academy of History at Madrid ; and one each in the School of 
Oriental Studies, London ; British Museum ; University Library 
at Munich ; a copy offered for sale by Quaritch in 1898 ; the late 
Sir Lcicester-Hamisworth's copy (Maggs, Cat. 403 nr : 365a]). 
To the foregoing should lx* added a magnificent copy in the Lenox 
Collection at the New York Public Library ; another listed as 
item 411 on p. 29 of the Bibliotheca Lindesiana ; an imperfect 
ropy formerly in the writer’s collection, and a superb copy in the 
original wrappers recently acquired by him from Messrs. Maggs, 
making a total of seventeen or eighteen copies in all, since some of 
t he copies offered for sale by Quaritch and Maggs may be identical. 
This work, therefore, although undoubtedly very rare, is not quite 
so uncommon as is usually supposed. The Portuguese Padre Antonio 
do Gouvea, 8.J., was one of Navarrete’s beta noires ; and it is 
interesting to note that despite the Dominican’s allegations of the 
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symbols of Ch ri stianity, the Cross and emblems of the passion. ace 
depicted on the frontispiece of this work. Possibly it wm printed 
by IntOTcetta’s prot£g6 Paul, as he must have returned from Goa 
about this time. 

4. Epistda P. Ferdinandi Verbiest (Peking, 1678). In addition 
to the five copies of this rare 20-page folio xylographio tract listed 
by Cordier and Pelliot (two at Brussels ; two in the Vatican at 
Borne ; and one at Siocawei, Shanghai) may be recorded another 
in the Bollandist’s Library, a seventh in the Jesuit Archives at 
Rome, and an eighth copy which I saw at the National Library, 
Peking, in 1932. Omitting Father Verbiest’s astronomical works 
which have been fully recorded by previous writers, the latest of 
whom is Pdre Henri Bernard in the pages of MonumtrUa Sinica, 
Vola. iii and v, we come to the 

5. Rdatio Sejndturae (Peking, 1700) of Father Caspar Castner, 
S.J. Cordier and Pelliot record twelve copies of this "Work (three 
at Brussels ; one each in the British Museum ; School of Oriental 
Studies, London ; T5y5 Bunko, Tokyo ; Cordier’s copy ; Pelliot’s 
copy ; Maggs Bros., Cat. 403 (1921) and 521 (1929) ; a truncated 
oopy of Mr. Norris ; “ un exemplaire acquis k Paris par des Japonais 
en 1922 ” ; and the Academy of History at Madrid). To these 
I can add a copy in the National Library at Peking (1932) ; another 
in the Bodleian at Oxford ; and a third, from the Mensing collection, 
in the Scheepvaart Museum at Amsterdam, making a total of fifteen 
recorded copies. The Bodleian copy has some MSS. notes in 
Portuguese, and on a blank leaf between the end of the text and 
the three crude wood-block sketch-maps, a note in Italian copied 
from a letter of Padre Francisco de Rossi, Rector of the Novitiate 
at Goa, dated 18th December, 1728, concerning an alleged miracle 
on the island of Sanchuau, wrought through the intercession 
of Saint Francis Xavier who died there in 1652. It is in the 
original wrappers and in good condition, being bound up with a 
oopy of the 

6. Brevis Rdatio (Peking, 1701), the two variants of which work, 
perhaps the most famous production of the Sino- European xyk>- 
graphic press, are fully described by Paul Pelliot on pp. 366-372 
of his masterly bibliographical essay on the subject in voL xxiii 
of T’estng Poo (December, 1924). A dozen copies of this work are 
recorded by Cordier and Pelliot. (Two in the Biblioth&que National, 
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' Alb; two in die Academy of History at Madrid ; and one in 
Mfbof the following : British Museum ; Vatican Library ; National 
Librar y, Palermo ; Bollandist Library ; University of Petrograd ; 
PeQiot’s own copy, and copies offered by Hierseman, of Leipzig, 
and Maggs , of London, in 1929-1931.) To these should be added 
a copy in the University Library of Gottingen ; one in the 8cheep- 
vaart Museum at Amsterdam ; two sold by Messrs. Maggs to 
America in 1946 ; another bought by the present writer in New 
York the same year ; and no less than four copies in the Bodleian. 
Allowing for the fact that one or two of the booksellers’ copies are 
probably identical with some of the others listed, this gives a 
minimum total of eighteen or nineteen recorded copies, thus making 
the Brans Relatw the least rare, though not the least interesting 
nor the least important, of these Sino-European xylographic pro- 
ductions. Pelliot’s article in Toung Pao disclosed the fact that 
there were two separate editions of this work, of which the first 
was printed at Peking in 1701, and the second (in all probability) 
at Canton in the following year. The French savant implied that 
the Peking edition was the rarest ; but the fourteen copies which 
I have examined or collated, are equally divided between the 
Peking edition (Pelliot’s edition A) and the Canton reprint (Pelliot’s 
edition B), so there is evidently little or nothing to choose between 
the two on tliis score. The easiest way to tell the difference between 
them is by examining the title-page, where the first word in the 
penultimate line is printed Opera in the Peking edition, and Operd 
in the supposedly Cantonese. 

One of the copies in the Bodleian (944 d.l.) has a hitherto 
unrecorded leaf of errata sic corrige at the end, referring to important 
alterations on pp. 36, 41, 63, and 59 of the text. The interest of 
this particular copy is further enhanced by its having two leaves 
at the end covered with autograph notes by the Jesuit Vice- 
Provincial Antonius Thomas, and by his colleagues, Joachimus 
Bouvet, PhilippuB Grimaldi, and Joannis Franciscus Qerbillon, all 
dated 30th September, 1701, accepting responsibility for the 
correctness of certain passages in the text. The Red Seal of the 
Vice-Provincial with the I H 8 monograph is stamped on first 
and last pages of this copy, which from a note on the title-page once 
belonged to the Jesuit College at Paris. The actual holograph 
signatures of these Jesuits differ somewhat from the xylographic 
reproductions on the verso at fbl. 61 of the text. 




'? % Arte ie U Lmgm Mmtorm* (Canton, 1708). ■ 
cdpjca of tiiii ran Chinese grammar, based on the work of ike 
Spanish Dominican V&ro completed at Foochow in 1682, an recorded 
by bibliographers ; but one or two of these are almost certainly 
ide ntical, albeit without collating them all, it is impossible to say 
which (the Montuocd-Klaproth copy sold by Hiersemann, of Leipzig, 
in his Catalogue, 302, no. 1199 ; the Fr. J. B. d ’IUioeto-Fonrmont 
copy ; the De Guignes-Landresse copy ; University of Munich ; 
University of Kazan ; Asiatic Museum, Leningrad ; two copies 
in the Vatican Library ; ex-imperial Library, Vienna ; Biblioth&que 
National, Paris ; School of Oriental Studies, London ; Lord Craw- 
ford’s copy catalogued in the Bibliotheca Lindetiana, No. 436, 
probably identical with the copy Bold by Quaritch in 1886 ; and 
a copy sold by Maggs Bros., in 1931, Cot. 555, no. 49). The second 
edition of the Bibliotheca Sinica lists a total of fifteen copies, but 
these include manuscript versions and the Naples reprint of 
1835. Although this grammar is baaed on Varo’s manuscript draft 
of 1682, the wording of the title-page makes it clear that its publica- 
tion in 1703 at Canton was the work of the Mexican missionary 
Frey Pedro de la PiSuela, O.F.M. It forms an interesting and 
valuable contribution by the Mendicant Orders to a field in which 
the Jesuits were pre-eminent. 

8. Exemplar Epistclae (Peking, 1704). The existence of this 
xylograpliic work was deduced by Pelliot from a long note appended 
by the editors of the Lettree Edifiantet et Curieuses to the letter of 
Padre Gozani written from Kaifeng-fu to the Portuguese Padre 
Joseph Suares at Peking in November, 1704 (vide T'oung Pao, 
vol. xxiii, p. 361, n. (1) ). Neither Pelliot, Cordier, Streit, nor any 
other bibliographer whose works I have consulted, could locate an 
example of this rarest of all the productions of the Sino-European 
xylographic press; and its existence was only recently placed 
beyond dispute by my purchase of the only copy so far come to 
light, from H. P. Kraus, of New York, in 1946. As Pelliot had 
surmised in his note on p. 361 of T'oung Pao, vol. xxiii, the work is 
a xylographic edition of the six items he lists in Spanish and 
Portuguese, of which the most interesting is the lengthy letter of 
the Augustimen Governor of the Bisbo prick, of Macao, Fred Miguel 
doa An joe, dated 18th January, 1670, and dealing with the escape, 
of Fr. Domingos Fernandas Navarrets, O.P., from Canton and 
Macao, with the help of the Captain-General of the Portugeses 


frantiapnoa, and is * quarto of fourteen leaves f<Med in the Chinese 
mumer, and numbered in Latin numerals from 1 to 11 inehwrre. 
The correspondence printed therein is classified as Jnxta originate, 
, good aneruatur Pe&ni in CoUegio eiuedem Societatis lee* t. From tbs 
Gomni -Soares correspondence of November, 1704, it is dear that 
die originals of these documents were found by Susies in dm 
archives of the Jesuit College at Peking on the 80th July, 1701, 
eve of the feast of Saint Ignatius Loyola, and were printed a few 
months later. Whether or not the title-page is missing, can only 
be determined by the discovery of another copy. The exoessive 
rarity of this little tract is probably accounted for by tbe fact that 
it was printed about a year before the arrival of the Papal Legate 
de Tournon at the court of Kanghsi in the winter of 1708. A polemical 
work of this nature on the thorny question of the Chinese Rites 
could not possibly have met with his approval ; and it is likely 
that either he forbade its circulation, or that the Jesuits withdrew 
it of their own volition. The editors of the Lettrcs Bdifiantet et 
curieusee state that these letters had been shown to " a Vioar- 
Apostolic and to a Secretary of the Bishop of Peking ” before their 
publication, but they do not explicitly state that these functionaries 
authorized their appearance in print. 

It may be observed in passing that the majority of these Sino- 
Jesuit xylographic works are not provided with the ecclesiastical 
licences obligatory for all books printed under Roman Catholic 
auspices. This omission is explained by Fr. Navarrete on p. 240 
of his Controversias Antigua# y Modemas (Madrid, 1679), where 
writing of the decisions taken by the missionary Junta at Canton 
on the 18th December, 1667, he states that Pope Paul V had allowed 
books printed by the Jesuits and the Friars in China and Japan 
to be published with the permission of their local superiors, without 
reference to the proper ecclesiastical authority at Macao, where the 
headquarters of the Far Eastern missions were for long located. 
Hie Jesuits at any rate made full use of this concession, as may 
be seen from the list of works printed under their auspioes in Japan 
and China during the halcyon days of the mission. 

9. Relation Smoem y Verdadera (Heungshan, 1712). Hardly 
t ea s ra re than the foregoing item is this curious work, xybgraphically 
- printed at Heungshan (£ dj), the modem Chnngshan (*§* tfl) 

1 or Shakki, in defence of the rights of the Portuguese Pedroado 

i ■ ■ -v 



or drown Patronage in 1712. I can only tew* three recorded copies, 
two of which were sold by Messrs. Maggs Bros, in 1921, one copy 
being bought by Sir Leicester Harmsworth (after whose death 
it was sold again in London in 1946), whilst the second went to 
Tokyo. The third copy was Paul Pelliot’s own. The complete 
text of this work was reprinted by Padre Gerv&ix in the Baletim do 
Govemo Edesiattico da Diooese de Macau, ano xviii, Nos. 208-212, 
pp. 126-7, 180-6, 213-18, from a manuscript copy in the archives 
of the Cathedral Chapter. The great rarity of this pamphlet is 
probably due to the fact that, like the Exemplar Epistolae, it dealt 
with the thorny topics of the Padroado and the Chinese Bites, 
and maintained a viewpoint which was subsequently repudiated by 
the Vatican. 

10. Infomalio pro Veritate (Peking, 1717). This appears to be 
the most voluminous publication of the xylographic eeries of 1662- 
1718, containing as it does over 180 closely printed pages. I can 
only trace seven recorded copies (two in the British Museum ; two 
in the Vatican ; one each at the National Library, Palermo, and 
the Bibliotheca Corsali at Rome, besides that listed in Maggs Bros., 
Cot. 403 (1921, no. 387 a) apart from the copy in my own collection, 
which has the frontispiece supplied in facsimile and is identical 
with that offered in Maggs Bros., Cat. 621 (1929), no. 653. Although 
the date of publication is given (or rather implied) on the title- 
page as being Anno 1717, and although Cordier states that it was 
printed at Canton, 1 do not think that either of these attributions 
will stand up to investigation. Some of tbe documents printed 
therein are dated October and November, 1717, and it is difficult 
to see how the work of engraving the blocks for this relatively’ 
extensive volume could have been completed within the year. 
Most likely the engraving was begun in 1717, but not actually 
finished until 1718. Regarding Cordier’s attribution of the work 
to Canton, this seems to rest on a misreading of one of the documents 
printed therein ; for others are explicitly stated to be “ quod 
originate ... in Archica Cvllegij Pekinensi * Soc. lesu ”, and from 
tbe context it seems obvious that the work was printed at Peking 
and not at Canton. Practically all of the documents have been 
translated from the vernacular European and Chinese into Latin ; 
bot two letters of tbe Bishop of Peking, Fr. Bernardino della Chiesa, 
on pp. 48-9, have been left in tbe original Italian. The Informal is 
fn Veritate wee apparently edited for publication by the German 
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Jesuit Kilian Stumpf (another argument in favour of its having 
been printed at Peking rather than at Canton), and was formally 
condemned by a Decree of the Inquisition at Rome dated 
24th January, 1720. This rapid condemnation so soon after publica- 
tion sufficiently explains its present-day rarity. The work is of 
great interest for the history of the controversy over the Chinese 
Rites, and also contains on pp. 17-19 the translation of the recom- 
mendation of the Tribunal of Rites on the Ts’ing-ping (£ Jfe) 
Ch’en Ang’s (£$ fj}) anti-Christian and anti-foreign memorial to 
the throne in 1717. 

The statement of bibliographers that some copies of this work 
were issued with a Manchu title is erroneous, and is derived from 
a misunderstanding of Cordier’s description of one of the copies 
in the British Museum. This has a number of related works bound 
up with it, including some official xylographic rescripts in Manchu 
and Chinese, but they were not printed as an integral part of the 
book. A copy of one of these pieces, Kang-hsi’s decree of 
31st October, 1716, relating to Padres Barms and BeauvoJier, is 
likewise to be found in the Bibliotheca Lindexiana. Catalogue of 
Chinese Books and MSS., page 30, item No. 31. Two others are 
Latin rescripts of Bishop Bernardino della C'hiesa, dated 
15th February and 21th September, 1718, respectively. They are 
likewise printed xvlographically, and with the following number 
form the concluding items of this curious series, since I do not 
reckon the early nineteenth century missionary xylographic pro- 
ductions as being on a par with those of 1662 1718. 

11. Jornada que o senhor Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho, etc. 
(Heungshan, 1718). This extremely rare work is in some ways the 
most curious of the whole series. In format it is somewhat smaller 
than the lnformatio pro Vcrilttle, and the text of its 186 pages is 
engraved in much larger type than the closely worded ]KH pages 
of the latter. The Jornada is moreover unique of its kind, in that 
it was not written or edited by a missionary, nor dries it deal with 
an ecclesiastical, scientific, or linguistic theme, us do all the other 
recorded productions of the early Sino-Europcan xylographic press. 
Neither Pelliot nor Cordier had ever seen this book, and after an 
extensive search I am only able to record the following half-dozen 
copies, the first of which could not be found when 1 asked to see it. 
National Library, Lisbon ; Torre do Tombo, Lisbon ; two copies 
in the Ajuda Library, Lisbon, one of which is in a perfect state of 
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proeervation with the original wrappers and was Originally in the 
Convent of the Necessidadee ; British Museum copy which lades 
the frontispiece ; and a sixth in my own collection, which has 
the last page supplied in facsimile and is identical with the copy 
listed in Maggs Bros., Cat. 655 (1931), no. 48. My copy has a partly 
obliterated but still legible inscription dated 1740 at the foot of 
the title page, recording that it was a gift from the Jesuit Padre 
Henrique de Carvalho, Confessor of the Prince (later King) Dom 
Joel, of Portugal, and an influential patron of the China Mission 
in his day and generation (1682-1740). 

The Jornada is not dated, but it was written by Albuquerque’s 
chief-of-staff, the Algarvian Captain Joao Tavares de Velles 
Guerreiro soon after the Governor’s arrival in Macao at the end of 
May, 1718, judging from the wording of the concluding paragraphs. 
Since the Relacion XerdadLcra of 1712 is explicitly stated to have 
been printed xylograpliically at Heungshan (§ fl]) although 
written at Macao, it seems probable that the blocks for the Jornada 
were engraved there likewise, although the place of printing is 
usually given as Macao or Canton. Another possibility is that the 
Jornada was actually printed at Peking, through the medium of 
the Portuguese Jesuit Joao Mourao, who was a greut admirer of 
Antonio de Albuquerque, and who was directly instrumental in 
bringing the Governor to the. favourable notice of both the Emperor 
Kang-hsi and the Viceroy of Goa. Pending clarification of this 
point, I have tentatively listed the work as being engraved at 
Heungshan in the belief that this is the most, likely supposition. 
This Chinese edition was reprinted at Lisbon in 1732, by a Spanish 
or Catalan printer rejoicing in the name of Don Jayme La Te 
y Sagau. This version was reprinted with a scholarly introduction 
and notes by the Portuguese Orientalist, J. F. Marques Pereira, 
in 1905, and again in 1913. The 1732 edition is a small octavo of 
xvi-427 pp. forming a neat specimen of eighteenth century printing. 
Captain Guerreiro has a lively style and the Jornada makes good 
reading. Particularly interesting to English readers is the account 
of Albuquerque’s stay at Johore (October, 1717-April, 1718) where 
he became involved in the coup d'ilat of the Sumatran adventurer 
Baja Kechil, supposed son of the pedersstic Sultan Mahmud, who 
was assassinated by his Prime Minister in 1699. Albuquerque’s 
adventures at Johore, which form the second part of the Jornada, 
were translated by the late Mr. Trevor Hughes, of the Malayan 
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Ctvil Service, and printed under the title of “ A Portuguese Account 
of Johore ” in the Journal of the Malayan Branch of the B.A.8., 
vol. 13, pt. ii (1935), pp. 111-156, to which the reader is referred 
for details. 

Just why this series of Sino-European xylogr&phic works begun 
in 1662, and continued at intervals for over half a century, should 
have finished in 1718, I do not know ; nor, I suppose, does it 
matter much. Possibly the acrimony generated by the Rites 
Controversy, and the Papal ban on the InformcUio pro Veritate 
in January, 1720, induced the Roman Curia to forbid the publica- 
tion of further works in China, although this is pure supposition. 
The disfavour into which the Jesuits fell in the Middle Kingdom 
after the death of Kang-hsi in 1722, may also have had something 
to do with it. Whatever the reason, the series seems to have petered 
out about this time, although in matters of this kind it is always 
dangerous to make a categorical statement without being able to 
quote chapter and verse in justification. 

FULLER TITLES OF WORKS QUOTED 

1. Sapte.nl in Sintra, Exponents Ignacio a Costa Lusitano Soc. Jet. a P. Prosptro 
Intorcctta Simla nusd. Soc. orbi proposita. Kit n cham in urbe SinarC Provinciat 
A’ldm SI. 1662. Superiorum permis.ru. [Kienchang, 1662.] 

2. Sinarum Srientia Politico- if orah.*. . . . P. Prosptro Intorcetta Sicvlo Socieialis 
/mu in l.urrm editu. (Clinton, 1667— Cloa, ](!«<».] 

3. 1 nm/a ntUi Vidnx tire Scnlentia Oomitiorum Imperij Sinici pro Jnnocentia 
Christianas Religionis Istla J undid per A nnvm 1669. Jvssv Jt. P. Antonij dr, 
Hovcea Soc" /ecu. Ibidem I'. Pmrincialis Sinico-Latini exposita In Qudm thru 
meimpoU prurineiae Qudm lum in Regno Sinarum. Anno Salvatis Hvmanae 
UOCt.XXI. [On ton. 1671.] 

4. Eputida Ferdinand ■ Verb test V ice- Provincialis Mitsionit Sinensis, anno 
1678 dir IS augusti, « Curia Petinensi in Europam ad Socios missa. [Peking, 
167S.1 

5. Relatiu Srprltvrae Magna Orient it Apostolo S. Francisco Xavcrio erode in 
Insula Snnciano anno sacmlan MJ)CC. [? Peking, 1700.] 

6. /tree it Relatin rnru, quae epertant ad Declarationtm Sinarft Imperaioris Kam 
Hi circa Cadi, Cumfucij, el Xuortl culm, dalam anno 1700. AccedurU PrimatU, 
IhvtMimnrtlq. firorfl. rt antufuicsnnae Tradilionis testimonia. Opera PP. Societ. 
Jeeu Pel in, pro Euangehj propagations laborantium. [Peking, 1701 ; and Canton, 
1702.) 

*• de l-tngua Slandarina computslo por el M, IP, P\ Ft. Francisco Y'aro 
dr la rngrwla Orden dt X.P.S. Jkimiga, aerecentada, y reducido a mejor forma, por 
S’. Il\ Fr. Pedro de la Pinucla P" y Comissario Prov, dt la Mission Serafica dt 
< bma. .1 Had lost tin Conftsionario may util, y provechoso para alivio dt lot uutvos 
Mimslms. Impresa tn Canton ana de 1703. [Canton, 1703.] 

S. Exemplar Epistolae R. P. Fr. Dominiei XacarreU sacri Ordinis Praedicatorum 
data Contone 29 StpUmbris anni 1669. Ad R. P. Antonium dt Gormea Soeietatis 
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Jteu. Tim Pnmi nd al em 7. jprouincioe iSineiww. Juzta Originate, quod (uwrwrtiir 
Pebni •• Collegia eiusdsm Socitiatis. [Peking, 1704.] 

9. Bdacion sineera, y verdadera De la justa defection Dt las Regalias, y privitsgios 
i U la Corona dt Portugal Bn la Ciudad de Macao, Btcriia Por el Doctor D. Felix 
Deal dt Castro, en la misma Ciudad A 4 dt Ftbrtro de 1712. Impresea en Riang 
Xan con las Licencias necessarias, [Heungshan, 1712.] 

10. Informatio pro VtrUate con tra iniquiorem famam sparsam per Sinas cum 
calumnia in PP. Soc. Jemi, A Detrimento Missionis. Comunicata Missionariit tit 
Imperio Sinenti. Anno 1717. [Peking, 1718.] 

11. Jornada, qve o senhor Antonio de Albuquerque Coelho Govemador, t Copilam 
(.'era! Da Cidadt do Some de Dean de Macao na China, Fes de Goa athe chegar a ditto 
Cid 4 Dividida cm duos partes. Offerees esta obra a Sua Senhoria O Cap Ham Joam 
Tavares de V elite Qucrreyro Seo menor Scrvidor. [? Heungshan, 1718.] 
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The New Turkish 

By H. C. HONY 

I HAVE before me a cartoon by that talented Turkish caricaturist, 
Oinal Nadir, whose untimely death took place early this year. 
It represents a school mistress pointing to a blackboard on which 
is chalked a " plus ” sign (+). She asks a child what the sign is 
culled. The child replies: “ Well, three years ago it was called 
rent, two years ago it was zait, last year it was toplama ; I really 
don’t know what they are calling it now.” 

This depicts, in a somewhat exaggerated form, the difficulties 
that confront the modem Turkish child. He goes for his lessons 
to a place which he must call there, and in the presence of sohool 
masters and other official sorts of folk, okul, but which bis parents 
and pople in general call mektcp , which has been the Turkish foT 
" school ” ever since such things existed among the Turks. In 
the papers he will meet words which no one uses in conversation 
and some of which his parents will not understand. 

All this is the result of a movement to reform the Turkish 
language, the need for which was beginning to be felt eighty years 
ago, but which did not start, until after the constitution in 1908 
and which was greatly accelerated by the reform of the alphabet 
in 19‘JH and the general surge towards Westernization which came 
with the establishment of t he republic. The reforms which bad been 
taking place up till this time were wholly beneficial and they 
were achieved in a natural manner by the efforts of literary men. 

A language is a living thing. It has a natural growth and develop- 
ment, and as long as the changes which take place in it are 
spontaneous there is a good chance that it may be improved. 
But major operations are likely to endanger its health and even 
minor ojiorations must be performed by experts and not by quacks. 
Now, since the change of the alphabet, the reforms have been 
undertaken by a body known as Dil Ktintmu [Tongue Establish- 
ment], (Words in square brackets represent what would be the 
English equivalent in a “ New English ”, and are no more 
ridiculous than their Turkish equivalents.) This body is composed 



almngh entirely of politicians, who are not usually experts. The 
proceedings of this society must contain more absurdities than 
can ever have been found in the proceedings of a nominally academic 
body, even some of the Nazi associations. For instance, in one 
number the third of a page is taken up to show that the word 
silindir (steam-roller) has nothing to do with the French “ cylindre ”, 
from the Greek, but is from the Turkish verb silindirmek (to cause 
to be smoothed) ; presumably the same word meaning a “ top- 
hat ” has the same derivation ! In another paragraph it is con- 
clusively proved that the word at let (from the French “ athlete ”) 
has nothing to do with the Greek who won an aOXov, but is from 
the Turkish verb atlamak (to jump) ! and, most surprising of all, 
the word sportmen (sportsman) has no connection with one who 
“ disports ” himself, but is from the old Tartar word stbtrmak 
(to hunt) ! After such arrant nonsense one may pardonably doubt 
whether the DU Kuntr.tu has the necessary qualifications for 
the performance of so delicate an operation as the reform of a 
language. 

The main purpose of the reform is to eliminate all words of 
Arabic or Persian origin. Now an Englishman is peculiarly qualified 
to judge the effects of such a movement. English is based on an 
old original Anglo-Saxon, but enriched by a larger vocabulary 
from the languages from which the English acquired their civilisa- 
tion. Similarly, Turkish is based on an old original Turkish and 
enriched by the Arabic and Persian languages to which the Turks 
mainly owe their civilization. 

If we tried to reform (?) our tongue by eliminating all words 
of Latin or Greek origin, substituting for them Anglo-Saxon words, 
twisted out of their present meaning, or invented words from 
Anglo-Saxon roots, we should arrive at something like the same 
result as the Turks. It is, however, only fair to point out that, 
whereas Latin aud Greek words in English have mostly assumed 
an Anglicized form, the Arabic and Persian words in Turkish mostly 
retain their original form — though with a different pronunciation — 
and, moreover, are, or were, often used in their original construction 
with the izafet. Up to 1908 these words and constructions were 
used to such an extent that the written language could only be 
understood by highly educated people. Here is an example taken, 
not from a stilted official document nor from a high-flown poetical 
work, but from a comic novel, Araba sevdas t, written in 1889 by 



■ ’gh&isafa M ahmu t Ekrem, one of the writers who had started the 
modernization of Tuikish literature : — 

Diinya yiizvnde hif bir kimseden nail okmvyaca<j\ bu tediyet-i 
hamvydne-i merhametkdraneyi mader-i mihribantnm o yide-i nazar-% 
ftfkatinde buldu. Mader-i mihriban tse ferzend-i hevesperestinin 
taika-i heoetk&ri-i §ebap tie vaki olan herbir htsurunu affedip 
unvUulian xmra vanni yoQunu da selameti wjrundafeda etmek igin 
ofiundan hiss-i nedameti miiy'ir edna bir vazti niirtuiyi§e muftekir 
xx munlazu frulunuyordu. hjle bu niimayiyi nur-i didesinin o cilve-i 
nigdh-i mernnuniyetinde gordii. 

(“ The silent sympathy, which he could get from no one else 
in the world, he found in the compassionate look of an affectionate 
mother. That affectionate mother forgave and forgot every fault 
due to the youthful desires of her sensual son, and only awaited the 
slightest gesture indicating repentance on his part to sacrifice her 
all for his salvation. Such a gesture she now saw in the wondrous 
look of pleasure given by her darling.”) 

Obviously something had to be done about that sort of thing, 
and it wu done to such an extent that it is probable that the 
majority of even educated young Turks of to-day would be unable 
to understand the above passage. Indeed the really necessary 
reforms had been achieved in a natural and unforced manner by 
the time that the Dil Kurumu came on the scene. Such writers as 
Omcr Seyfeddin, Yakup Kadri, Halide Edip, Refik Halit, and Re§at 
Nuri were writing beautiful Turkish quite free from the absurdities 
of the preceding century and yet preserving the wealth of vocabulary 
provided by Arabic and Persian words. 

The new reforms may be divided into three classes, with which 
1 will deal in turn. 

(a) Changes in the meaning of existing Turkish words in order 
to oust some Arabic word. This is the most objectionable method, 
because it impoverishes the language by making an existing word 
do double or even treble duty. A good example is the word savoy. 
Sax ay really means a struggle, a fight ; now it is also used to take 
the place of harp (war) and muharebe (battle). Similarly bartf, 
which means “ reconciliation ”, “ peace between neighbours ”, has 
now to take over in addition the meaning of sulh (peace). Tetkik 
etmek (to examine) now becomes incelemek, which according to 
two of the greatest authorities, Sarny Bey and Redhouse, is the 
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same as incdmek, and means “ to become fine or slender ”, “ to 
become over-refined Tab'etmek (to print) becomes basmak (to 
press), so the latter already heavily overworked word has to take 
on another job. Here are a few more of these innovations : — 

bo§altmak (to empty) for tahliye etrnek (to evacuate) ; adik 
(paucity) for ekaRiyet (minority) ; yabanct (stranger) for ecnebt 
(foreigner) ; segim (choice) for intihap (election) ; saglamak (to 
render safe or secure) for iemin etmek (to ensure) ; yaymak (to 
spread) for nepretmek (publish). 

Some of the changes are merely ridiculous : tarligma (a weighing 
each other, or a trial of strength) for miinakaga (dispute, discussion) ; 
Ixigtmsizlik (lack of ties) for istiklal (independence) ; yorumeu 
(interpreter of dreams) for “ commentator ” or w spokesman ” 
(if the DU Kurumu had any sense of humour, which it hasn’t, 

I should like to think they had purposely chosen this term to 
apply to the “ commentators ” of Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia). 

The new names for Ministers provide some of the most ridiculous 
changes ; I give the approximate English renderings : Hariciye 
Vekili (Foreign Minister) becomes Dig igleri Bakani [Looker of 
Outside Affairs] ; this is a peculiarly unhappy choice, for not 
only is Dtgisleri, often written as one word, contrary to the rules 
of Turkish euphony, but also the addition of a dot to the 1, or a 
slight change of sound in the vowel, would turn the. gentleman 
into a “dentist” (Dip fieri Bakani — Looker of Teeth Affairs)! 
Dahiliye Vekili becomes Igigle.ri Bakam [Looker of Inside Affairs] ; 
Nafia Vekili (Minister of Public Works) becomes Bayindirhk 
Bakam [Looker of Prosperity] ; Ziraat Vekili (Minister of Agri- 
culture) becomes Tanm Bakam [Looker of Agerdurkning (from the 
Danish for Agriculture, for Tarim, is from a Chagatay word)] ; 
Maarif Vekili (Minister of Education) becomes Ef/ilim Bakani 
[Looker of Opdragging (from the Danish opdrage, to educate ; 
for egilim is a Turkish form from the Chagatay verb eqitmek, to 
educate)]. Ticaret Vekili becomes Tecim Bakani [Looker of Good 
Management ( lecimek is a provincial word meaning to economize, 
to look well after one’s affairs ; I regret I cannot find a corresponding 
English provincial word)]. And, finally, tnhisarlar Vekili (Minister 
of Monopolies) becomes Tekel Bakani [Looker of Singlehand] ! 

(b) Invention of words from existing Turkish roots. Obviously 
there can be no objection to this for new inventions — all languages 
must do it. Ugak (aeroplane) from lupnak (to fly) is excellent and 
r*A». DCCKMXER 1947. ' * 
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preferable to the word previously used, the Arabic tayyare (a child’s 
kite). But to oust a word which has become utterly Turkish for 
hundreds of years and put in its place an invented word looking 
like Turkish, and call this oz Turhp (genuine Turkish) is palpably 
absurd. Why change mektep, which is as Turkish as “ school ” 
is English into okul [teachit] ? Here are some more : mevzu (subject) 
becomes konu [underthrow] ; maznun (suspected or accused) 
becomes samk [supposee]. 

(c) Introduction of foreign words, mainly French. The substitu- 
tion of foreign technical terms for the clumsy Arabic terms previously 
in use must be beneficial. Oksijen (oxygen) is clearly preferable to 
muvellidiUhumuza. But it is another matter when it comes to the 
use of such words as rekolte (harvest), rotar (delay, lateness of a 
train, etc.), melot (method). To substitute them for words of Arabic 
origin is merely jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire. To use 
them instead of utterly Turkish words is merely a kind of intellectual 
snobbery, a revival of the ziippdik which so amused and irritated 
an earlier generation of Turks. 

I have, I think, said enough to show that there iB a real danger 
to this rich and sonorous language. (I use the word “ sonorous ” 
purposely, for surely one of the many beauties of Turkish lies in 
the majestic Arabic words greatly improved by the Turks’ inability 
to pronounce the hideous aspirates and gutterals of the original 
Arabic.) 

It is beyond the scope of this article to go more fully into the 
causes underlying this desire for change. There are three main 
ones, which are to some extent contradictory : (a) the desire, to 
make a complete cut with the past, to extirpate everything connected 
with the Ottoman Empire ; ( b ) the desire to be considered a member 
of the Euroj>ean society of nations ; (c) a narrow and rabid 

nationalism. To these fundamental causes must be added the 
fact that the l hi Kurumu disposes of considerable sums of money, 
which may have influenced some more than any sincere desire for 
linguistic reforms. 

At present this maimed and artificial language is not used in 
conversation, but only in official circles and by second-rate 
journalists, but it is being taught in the schools and this is where 
the danger lies. 

If such a reform of language was attempted in England it would 
be ridiculed to death. Now the Turk has a very strong sense of 
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humour, more nearly akin to the English conception of humour 
tfian that of any other foreign nation. Why then has the movement 
not suffered the fate that would attend a similar one in England ? 
The answer is that schoolmasters and professors are all public 
servants in Turkey ; and Turkey is not yet a free country, as we 
understand the term. Any schoolmaster or professor who publicly 
opposed or ridiculed the reforms would stand a good chance of 
losing his job or at least of being a marked man and considered 
as a reactionary. 

Well, it is the Turks’ language ; let them save it ! Haytrlt olsun / 
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A Tubkish-Enolish Dictionary. By H. C. Hony, with the advice 
of Faiiir Jz. (O.U.P. : Geoffrey Cumberlege.) pp. viii, 397. 
Price 25s. 

This book is very welcome. It is a dictionary of modem Turkish 
literary prose, adapted to the needs of students, but sufficiently 
compendious to be generally useful. Mr. Hony has avoided the 
pitfall of universality, and by restricting his field he has achieved 
a good degree of completeness. He has also been thorough. His 
arrangt mont is clear, and his marking of long vowels and stress is 
especially commendable. I have tested the book on several standard 
authors, and found it adequate. The only thing which calls for 
severe criticism is the brief and unhappy introduction. 

The last half century has been a remarkable one in Turkish life 
and culture. The language has passed through rapid and violent 
changes, changes on such a scale that the schoolboy of to-day 
cannot understand the books of his grandfather’s boyhood. The 
literature of the country has also changed its character, and has 
developed all the forms familiar in European literatures. The novel, 
first tentatively introduced by means of close imitations of French 
models, has gradually become acclimatized and made genuinely 
Turkish, a real interpretation of the life and feelings of the people. 
These last fifty years have produced some really fine prose writers : 
lfiiseyin Ruhmi, Hiisevin Cahit, Omer Seyfeddin, Mehmed Rauf, 
Bofik Halid, Yakub Badri, Rcsad Nurf—these are names that 
have been household words in Turkey for many years. They are 
not the only ones W any means. 

But the changes have been so rapid, especially in the last fifteen 
years, that a very curious thing has happened. The best known 
wotUs of these men, even of those still alive, do not quite belong 
Vi the present day. They are already the literature of yesterday. 
It is a fine literature, and one which will be studied and used as 
models for a long time to come. But it can now be definitely called 
a ‘ period ”, with an outlook, a manner, a style of its own. 

It is precisely for the study of this period that Mr. Hony^s 
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dictionary is valuable. The great work of Redhouse, though still 
most necessary for classical studies, is sadly out of date. The 
recent small dictionaries, on the other hand, are poor productions. 
This new dictionary provides exactly what is needed. It does not 
pretend to be a guide to the older learning ; and it does not include 
the neologisms, revivals, and fabrications of the last fifteen years. 
And this is well, very well, for no one can say how many or which 
of these new words will survive. In any case very few of them have 
as yet established themselves in literature, and that must be the 
test for dictionary purposes. 

Mr. Hony’s chief pride is the amount of idiom his dictionary 
contains. Turkish is a very idiomatic language, and the lack of 
guidance in this particular is one of the chief troubles of all students. 
Here there is good provision. It was wise to seek Turkish co-opera- 
tion for this part of the work ; and Mr. Hony has been fortunate 
in his coadjutor. The collaboration of Mr. Fahir Iz is evident on 
every page, in the exact rendering of idiom and in the marking of 
stress and quantity. How valuable this is can only be appreciated 
by one who has had to learn these things by the painful “ pack- 
horse way ” of trial and error. 

The book contains some misprints (including wrong stress-marks), 
which will no doubt be corrected in a second edition. It is to be 
hoped that the same will be done for the very misleading remarks 
on pronunciation in the introduction. There is also one unfortunate 
omission : many entries are marked with an asterisk, but the 
meaning attached to this sign is nowhere explained. I am informed 
that it is meant to indicate that a given expression is variable 
according to person. I should not have guessed it. But these 
are small things : the book is praiseworthy and will prove very 
useful. 

V. S. Mundy. 


Ibn Maskawaih. By Khwaja Abdul Hamid, pp. 130. Lahore : 

Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, 1946. Rs. 2-8. 

Ibn Maskawaih is best known as a historian, but two books 
published recently treat of him as a philosopher. Mr. Sweetman 
published a translation of his al-Favcz al-Asghar and now a study of 
the same book has appeared. This book is in two parts, an analysis 
or summary of the text and a commentary on the main ideas 
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rrhich rises alm ost to eloquence in defence of the belief in mm God, 
Allah There is therefore some repetition. Ibn Maskawaih is one 
of the earliest writers to provide a philosophic basis for the belief 
in God and His prophets. The argument is familiar and is the 
osnal b )«pd of Aristotle and Neo-Platonism. Mr. Abdul Hamid 
has done his circumscribed task well, the exposition is clear, his 
criticism usually judicious, and he makes out the best case he can 
for his subject. His habit of calling his author sometimes Ibn 
Maskawaih and sometimes Maskawaih is annoying. 

A. S. Tritton. 


Sudan Colloquial Arabic. By J. Spencer Trimingham. pp. 176. 

Oxford University Press, 1946. 

It is a pleasure to welcome a grammar of a modem Arabic which 
is sound in method and a delight to handle. This book does not 
assume any knowledge of the classical language, the Arabic is 
printed in the phonetic alphabet, and the rules are allowed to 
grow out of the exercises. The descriptions of sounds foreign to 
English are as clear as the printed word can make them. The book 
can be recommended without reservation. 

A. S. Tritton. 


History op the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church. Vol. 2, 
part t. Edited, translated, and annotated by Yassa ‘Abd 
al-MasIh and 0. H. E. Burmester. (Publications de la 
Soci6(A d’Archfologie Copte.) pp. 68 and 99. Cairo, 1943. 

The first two parts of this history with a translation were published 
by Evetts in the Patrologia OrienJalia between 1904 and 1911, and 
Seybold published the text of the first part in 1912. The present 
editors have followed Evetts in making the text conform to correct 
standards by removing some common peculiarities of dialect such 
as the use of l for th ; less common forms are not corrected. The 
history has great interest not only for churchmen ; it throws much 
light on the daily life of all classes of the population. In places the 
Arabic is difficult and practically has to be turned back into Coptic 
to arrive at the sense. The editor-translators are to be co ngr at ula ted 
on what they have done and we hope that they will finish the task 
they have begun. 


A. 8. Tritton. 



Far East 

Foreign Mud. By Maurice Colus. 9 x 6J, pp. 318 -f 23 illustra- 
tions and 5 maps. London, 1946. 21s. 

When in 1715 the East India Company had secured most of 
Europe’s trade with China, its merchants at Canton were subject 
to Eight Regulations designed to squeeze the barbarian and 
neutralize the dangerous presence of India’s conquerors. No wives 
or families allowed in China, no Be dan chairs, no excursions outside 
a small factory area, no trade except with authorized monopolists — 
these restrictions came to seem intolerable to the victors of Trafalgar 
and Waterloo, especially as Chinese officials and people connived 
at their evasion. A casus belli was wanted and found in the opium 
traffic, which both races conducted illegally with absurd face-saving. 
The dues paid by the merchants on the tea and other legitimate 
trade were not government revenue but Imperial perquisites, that 
with bribes to officials and a Yellow River relief fund, whether it 
flooded or not, amounted at least to £140,000 a year. But when in 
1834 Parliament abolished John Company’s monopoly of China 
trade, a monopoly whittled down by the Company’s delegation of 
smuggling opium (or Foreign Mud) to “ country ” firms and by 
foreign competition, Whitehall regardless of the Eight Regulations 
sent out Loid Napier as an official to take the place of the Company’s 
Select Committee. His droll reception, ludicrous flounderings, and 
diplomatic defeat make up an absorbing story, that the author has 
narrated with ironical impartiality through Bixty pages. The 
episode encouraged Pekin, concerned at the export of silver, to let 
a Chinese patriot, Lui Tse-hsii, hector the British merchants into 
surrendering opium worth about £2,000,000 for destruction and 
retreating from Canton first to Macao and then to live aboard ship 
at Hong Kong, where impatient of boycott British ships collided 
with a Chinese fleet and worsted it. Rather than ask the British 
public to foot the bill for the merchants’ lost opium, Palmerston 
bluffed the House into approving a war that gave Britain Hong 
Kong, the Treaty, and the Treaty Ports and opened China to modem 
commerce. This is the story Mr. Maurice Collis has told so urbanely 
and bo lucidly with delightful local colour obtained from many 
sources, including unpublished archives of the firm of Jardine and 
Matheson, gentlemen who amassed such fortunes that James 
Matheaon, M.P., spent £574,000 on a house and estate. As the 
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author justly says : “ It is a curious, droll, and revealing story. 
When all has been said, there will be found little malice, little cause 
for moralizing, but a great deal of humanity.” The Oriental side 
of that humanity would have remained a half-closed book to one 
who had not lived in Asia. 

R. 0. WlNSTEDT. 

The Sum a Oriental op Tom6 Fires and the Book of Francisco 
Rodrigues. Translated from the Portuguese MS., and edited 
by Armando Cortesao. 2 volumes. 9 x 6J, pp. xcvi + 578, 
44 illustrations and maps. London : Printed for the Hakluyt 
Society, 1944. Price £3 15s. 

Tome Fires went to the East in 1511 as “factor of drugs”. 
After visiting Cananore, Cochin, Malacca, and Java, he was promoted 
in 1510 to be the first Portuguese Ambassador to China. But the 
Emperor refused him audience, and after being taken back from 
Peking to Canton, Pires was sentenced to death as a pirate. 
Eventually he seems to have been banished to the border-lands 
of the Canton Province, where he is said to have died about 1540. 

Pires lived in Asia at the beginning of the brilliant century when 
Portugal held the gorgeous East in fee, and wrote his book Sutna 
Oriental at Malacca and Cochin during 1512-15. He not only makes 
a noteworthy addition to our knowledge of the countries lying 
between Egypt and Ceylon, but provides the first reliable informa- 
tion about the places situated between Bengal and Japan. While 
his primary consideration is trade and economic conditions, he 
incorporates muc-h material of importance to the historian, geo- 
grapher, and ethnographer. Sometimes he errs : as when he 
identifies betel with “ folio Imdio ’ (actually cassia lignea). 

To summarize : Pires left the most valuable and comprehensive 
description of the East in his time, and his contribution to our 
knowledge is of the greatest historical importance. 

Francisco Rodrigues, pilot and cartographer, accompanied 
Abreu s fleet which sailed from Malacca to the Moluccas in 1511-12, 
Albuquerque s fleet which entered the Red Sea for the first time in 
151,1, and Andrade’s fleet which went from Cochin to China in 1519. 

His book contains some nautical rules, two rutters (or itineraries), 
twenty -six maps, and a series of panoramic drawings : they date 
from about 1510-1514. The Red Sea rutter gives a fairly detailed 
account of a voyage from Kamaran to Dahlak : the China rutter 
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enumerates the places and distances on the route from Malacca to 
Canton. 

The ruttera are important as being the first European accounts 
of specific voyages in the Red Sea and the Far East. 

The three maps of the countries between North-East Africa and 
Malacca embody much new information, while the six maps of 
the countries between Sumatra and the Moluccas, and the five 
maps of the countries between Malacca and North China are 
entirely new. The drawings of the islands from Alor to Java are 
remarkably accurate. Despite certain mistakes (e.g. the confusion 
of Borneo with the Celebes) Rodrigues occupies an eminent position 
in the history of geography. Probably the books of Pires and 
Rodrigues were sent to Lisbon about 1516, put on the secret list, 
and eventually forgotten : indeed the original of Pires’ book has 
never been found ; but certain copies existed outside the official 
archives, and the book is mentioned by Ramusio (1550), Machado 
(1752), and Santarem (c. 1850). In 1933 the distinguished Portuguese 
historian and geographer, Dr. Armando Cortesao, began his search 
for the books of Pires and Rodrigues ; and after four years discovered 
in the Library of the Chamber of Deputies in Paris a codex, 1248 
(ED, 19), which contained Rodrigues’ original book and a copy 
of Pires’ Suma Oriental. In 1937 Dr. Cortesao consented to edit 
these books for the Hakluyt Society, the result being the present 
handsome volumes. English readers are fortunate to be favoured 
with a magnum, opus containing the Portuguese text, an admirable 
translation, and all Rodrigues’ maps : in addition the editor has 
supplied a copious introduction, a detailed and erudite commentary, 
some excellent sketch-plans, and a useful list of early maps. 
Occasionally, however, Homer nods, and there are many slips in 
Malay identifications and one bad one in philology. 

Most regrettably war-time compelled the reduction of the 
editorial work by nearly one-half. 

One hazards the following suggestions : (1) p. 107 and elsewhere, 
“ oraquas ” more probably refers to areca-palms than to arrack ; 
(2) p. 136, “ Qddguym ” perhaps represents selat qelam ; (3) p. 148, 
“ areal ” may be asahan ; (4) p. 236, the “ animal like a hare ” 
is more likely a mouse-deer (pllandok) than a Muntjack deer ; 
(5) p. 260, “ Cinyojum ” probably means sunoai ijjong ; (6) p. 301, 
“ Paratn ” seems more likely to be (gunong) banang than (pulau) 

PADANQ. 


J. V. Mills. 



1. Earl y History of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement in 

Bengal, from Sanskrit and Bengali sources. By Sushil 
Kumar De, M.A. (Calcutta), D.Lit. (London), pp. iv, 536. 
Calcutta : General Printers and Publishers, 1942. 

2. Cultural History from the Vayv Purana. By Deyksdra- 

k uvar Rajaram Paul. (Deccan College Dissertation Series, 2.) 
pp. xvii, 348. Poona : Deccan College Postgraduate and 
Research Institute, 1946. 

3. Pataka -TRAYAM of Bhartrhari. The Southern Archetype of 

the Three Centuries of Epigrams ascribed to Bhartrhari, for 
the first time critically edited by D. D. Kosambi . . . with an 
anonymous Sanskrit commentary edited by Pt. K. V. Krishna- 
moorthi Sharma. (Bharatiya-vidya Series, no. 9.) pp. 13, iv; 
176, vi. Bombay : Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1946. 

4. The VIrabhanudaya-kavyam of Madhava. Text and transla- 

tion by Mr. K. K. Lele and Pt. Anant Shastri Upadhyaya 
with critical analysis by Dr. Hirananda Shastri. pp. i, i, 28. 
142, 50, i, viii, 1 plate. Lucknow : Newal Kishor Press, 1938 (?). 

5. University of Mysore. Oriental Library Publications. 

Sanskrit Series. Nos. 80-4, 87. Mysore, 1940-5. 

1. The “ Vaisrmva Faith and Movement” studied in this 
admirable work is not Vaifijavism in general but that particular 
phase of it in Bengal which began with the activity of Visvambhara 
of Navadvipa - better known by his religious name Caitanya — 
who was bom in 1486 and died some forty-seven years later. 
Dr. IVs survey extends no further than the period covered by the 
life of the Master and the work of his immediate followers. But this 
in itself is n vast field in which Dr. De’s ripe scholarship finds 
ample scope. He shows that this particular facet of the movement 
of bhakh or intense erotically coloured devotion to Krsna was 
apparently established in Bengal by Madbavendra Puri, probably 
the spiritual grandfather of Caitanya, and the latter adopted it 
and fired it with the intense force of his electric personality. Its 
philosophical basis was the form of monistic Vedanta conveyed in 
Sridhara s commentary on the Bhagavata-purapa, but without 
his doctrine of mnya. Caitanya himself, “ tutto serafico in ardore,” 
gave little attention to philosophical systematization or to the 
organization of his sect : as Dr. De remarks (p. 83), “ the significance 
of Caitanya s teaching lies ... in the reality and force of his inner 



the minds of men.” It was mainly the ecstatic experiences won by 
him in hie worship of Krspa as the Supreme Lord which guided his 
followers in establishing themselves as a distinct Church, and on 
the basis of these data of emotion the Six Gosvamis of Vmdavana, 
the Church Fathers of the community, constructed a reasoned 
system of theology. Hence it is not surprising that for a long time 
in the early dayB of the movement there was a considerable difference 
between the tradition of the community in Bengal and the doctrines 
of the Gosvamis of Vjndavana : the former was inspired by the 
memory of the Master’s vivid personality, while the latter were 
evolved by scholarly theologians living at some distance of time 
and place from those influences, and were not accepted by the 
community as a whole until several generations had passed. 

Though the Caitanya-cult enriched the treasury of Hindu thought 
with no completely new ideas, it was immensely effective in reviving 
and to a considerable extent readjusting ancient doctrines, while 
it brought forth a prodigiously fertile crop of devotional lyrics and 
other sorts of religious literature. All that went to make this 
stirring movement — the men, their preachings and teachings, their 
rites and literature, both Sanskrit and Bengali— is discussed by 
Dr. De in a perfectly impartial spirit and with profound cannmssance 
de cause and scholarly judgment. It is a masterly work : I doubt 
whether future writers will be able to make any material improve- 
ment upon it by way of correction or addition. 

2. The Vayu is one of the oldest, perhaps the oldest, of extant 
Puranas, and hence Mr. Patil’s attempt to produce a classified 
analysis of its contents as documents of Hindu culture is timely. 
He presents its main data under the heads of (I) social organization, 
(2) woman and marriage, (3) political institutions, (4) religion, 
(5) chronology, (6) towns, villages, and housing, (7) dress, ornament, 
food, and drink, (8) music and dancing, (9) war and weapons, 
(10) flora and fauna, with appendices on (o) names of places and 
tribes, and (b) holy places. His general conclusion is that the 
historical contents of the Vayu may be divided into (a) archaic 
survivals “ coeval in point of time and contents with the si mila r 
material found in the Vedic Literature ”, and not later in date 
than c. 600 B.C., ( b ) ancient material of the Furapa, belonging to 
approximately the same period as the early Dharma-sfltras, the 
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oUest Buddhist and Jain canonical books, Kantilya’B Art ha - 
iaetra (!), Manu, and the older parts of the Mahabharata, none of 
it being later than about the beginning of our era, and (c) accretions, 
mostly not later than about a.d. 500. Probably this view of the 
case is in the main not very far from the truth, though differences 
of opinion must arise over details, such as the precise value of some 
of the bases of this chronology. Withal, the book is a useful digest 
of information, and deserves a welcome. 

I?. The tradition of the manuscripts of Bhartrhari’s three Sa takas 
seems to point to two recensions, a Northern and a Southern ; 
and Mr. Kosambi seeks to investigate these separately in order to 
determine, as far as may be possible, the original text whence both 
are derived. Here we have the results of bis study of the Southern 
recension, based upon a detailed collation of twenty-two manuscripts 
and a gathering of some materials from several others. The task 
lias been executed with industry and skill. It has been made more 
difficult by the nature of the text : within the limits of each Pataka 
the order of the stanzas has often been changed owing to the caprice 
of editors or scribes, who also have often made additions, and hence 
the manuscripts show a somewhat bewildering variety in these 
resjiects. As regards verbal differences, though they are fairly 
numerous, they are not of great intrinsic importance. Mr. Kosambi 
well deserves our thanks for liis zeal in carrying through a scholarly 
labour that is certainly useful, if unexciting. 

•1. The Yirabhanudaya is a poem in which Madhava, son of 
Ahhnyacandru, a poet, claiming to belong to the Kaurava family, 
sings in twelve cantos of Sanskrit ilokas of moderate merit the 
praises of Yira-bhanu (Birbhan), a well known Baghela king of 
Kewa, and of the latter’s ancestors and his son Ramacandra. 
The data supplied by this work do not add greatly to our knowledge 
of the history of the period, but they are worth having, and thanks 
are due to the editors and to Dr. Hiranandn Sastri for his interesting 
analysis. 

h. It is heartening to see the progress of this excellent series, 
which publishes in good style at moderate prices valuable Sanskrit 
writings representative of very various schools of thought. No. 80 
is the third volume of the great Madhusudana Sarosvati’s Advaita- 
sidtllii in exposition of monistic idealism, with the commentary 
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Guru-candrika of Brahmananda Sarasvatl, carrying the work on 
to the end of the first pariccJieda ; the editor is S. Narayanasvami 
Sastri (pp. iii, 238, i : price Rs. 2.4.0). In No. 81 we have the 
second volume of Tattva-mukta-kalapa, a metrical statement of 
^ri-vaispava doctrine by the famous Venkatanatha Vedantacarya, 
with his own commentary Sarvartha-siddhi, together with a gloss 
on the latter styled Bhava-prakada by Abhinava Ranganatha 
Brahmatantra Parakala-yati and another gloss on the same styled 
Ananda-dayinI by Nrsimha-deva, the editor being S. Narasimhachar 
(pp. xxv, 516 : Its. 3). A very different school of doctrine is 
represented in No. 82, which is the fourth volume of Vyasa-tlrtha’s 
Tarka-tand ava , a series of essay's vigorously championing Madhva’s 
dualism, with the commentary Nyaya-dipa of Raghavendra-tirtha ; 
the editor is V. Madhvachar (pp. vii, 390 : Rs. 2.4,0.), No. 83 is 
a product of the Purva-mimarnsa : it is Ahobala Suri’s Vakyartha- 
ratna, a summary in Sanskrit verse of Prabhakara doctrines on 
Vedic ritual, with the author’s own commentary Suvarna-mudrika, 
edited by R. Rama Sastri (pp. ii, xlvi, i, 88 : Rs. 1). Yet another 
branch of Indian thought figures in No. 84, which contains Uma- 
svati’s Tattvartha-sutra, that evergreen summary of Jainism, this 
time published with a commentary styled Sukha-bodha by Bhaskara- 
nandl, the editor being A. Santiraja Sastri, who has added a preface 
on the book, its author, its commentator, and other Jain divines 
(pp. xlviii, ii, 256 : Rs. 2.4.0). Lastly wc hail in No. 87 that palmary 
work of Vedic ritualism the Srauta-sutra of Apastamba, with the 
ancient and important b/uisya of Dhurta-svaml and the vrtli of 
Kauiika Rama Agnicit ; this volume, covering praAnas 1-5, is 
edited with a long introduction by S. Narasimhachar (pp. cxxxvi, 
659 : Rs. 4). 

L. D. Barnett. 


Am I My Brother’s Keeper ? By An an da K. Coomaraswamy. 

7J X 5. pp. xiii -f 110. New York: The John Day Company. 

Western civilization with the “ monstrous inhumanity ” of its 
industrialism, the “ proselytizing fury ” of white missionaries of 
religion, trade, and government, the spread to Asia of Europe’s 
fallacious belief in literacy and progress, the ideas of Rend Gudnon, 
the world’s need to recapture the calm and happiness of the “ back- 
ward ” East, and “ the Balinese dancer in her rapt ecstasy ” as 
“ a product of the Philosophia Perennis ” ; such are the topics of 
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^ these burning and provocative pages. “ Propaganda,” the author 
' remarks, “ is oat of the question as between gentlemen,” and for 
scholars his work would carry more weight if the blackness of the 
West were not set againBt the light of such an idealized Asia, like 
M. Gu6non, Dr. (bomaraswamy was apt to distort or neglect history 
for his purpose. Long before Europeans reached Asia, India, to 
use his own phrase, had “ spoiled ” the primitive men of south-east 
by introducing to them the alphabets and written literature 
he condemns, brutal codes of law in place of mild custom, a tyrannical 
system of divine kings in lieu of popular elected chiefs, the human 
sacrifices of tantric Hinduism, the iconoclastic intolerance of 
medieval Islam, the greed of international trade and the economic 
curse of monopolies ; fortunately there were then no machine- 
made goods with which she could flood the East. These sins of 
India in no way condone those of the white man, but research must 
take note of them in any effort to discover if the East is more likely 
than the West to build a brave new world. 

R. 0. WlNSTRDT. 

Peshawar Past and Present. By S. M. Jaffar. pp. 172 4- xii. 

7$ X 4$. Peshawar : S. Muhammad Sadiq Khan. 

This useful little book gives a brief but clear account of historical 
places at or near Peshawar. The remains and relics of Buddhist 
times and the surviving specimens of the art of Gandhara have 
great interest. The buildings erected during the Brahmanic, 
Muslim, Sikh, and British administrations, or their remains, have 
comparatively slight historical or artistic importance, mainly 
because of the disturbed conditions endemic in the neighbourhood 
throughout the centuries. The book indicates the wide field for 
archaeological research that still remains to be worked. 

Patrick Cadell. 


Castf. in India. By J. H. Hutton. 8J x 5$, pp. 279 + viii. 

Cambridge University Press, l&s. 

No one is better qualified than Dr. Hutton to deal with a subject 
which, in spite of the thousands of books already written about it, 
continues to invite speculation as to its origins, and as to its relations 
with the problems of the future. As an institution it is confined to 
India, whatever analogies may be found elsewhere to many of its 



wages. No one will disagree with the view that it has had a stabilising 
effect by bringing a unified system into a population of widely 
differing races and clashing social systems. The question for the 
future is whether the system, rigid in the main though not without 
possibility of accretion, promotion, and relegation, will retain its' 
stabilizing power in rapidly changing conditions. Dealing with the 
origins of the system, Dr. Hutton shows that most of its elements 
existed in pre-Aryan India, and were not due to the “ varna ” of 
the Aryans, greatly though it was affected by them. The system 
in its present form was indeed due to the collision between the 
pre-Aryan and Aryan cultures, and the necessity for uniting them 
even though this involved a change from the matrilinear system of 
at least many of the Dra vidian peoples to the patrilinear system of 
the Aryans. From this combination, and the consequent reactions, 
probably arose such institutions as the purdah ByBtem and the 
adoption of child marriage which have been so generally, but on 
the whole so erroneously, ascribed to the Muslim invasions. 

No one can speak with any certainty on the future of the caste 
system. That it retains much of its prestige is proved by the anxiety 
of many castes to raise themselves in the social scale though pro- 
motion generally involves the adoption of restrictions, such as the 
prohibition of widow re-marriage. On the other hand there are 
many factors which might be expected to weaken caste influence. 
Among these are the greater liberty obtained by women, the 
increased freedom of travel, the desuetude of unpleasant penalties 
for breaches of caste rules, and generally the slackening of caste 
control among the higher educated classes. As the author points 
out, Mr. Gandhi was put out of caste by a section of his community 
without apparent detriment to his position. The weakening, amount- 
ing in some cases to the disappearance, of the functional caste 
would appear likely to diminish the influence of castes as a whole, 
unless indeed the Trade Unions themselves become caste-minded. 

Some guidance may, perhaps, be gained from recent experience 
in the armed services, though Dr. Hutton does not refer to them. 
There has undoubtedly been some gain at the expense of caste, 
especially through commensality, whereby many varying castes 
of HinduB feed with each other and with adherents of other religions. 
It remains, however, the case that men of the Exterior Classes are 
not included in these common messes. Many members of these 
classes used formerly to be enlisted in ordinary units ; but even the 
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exigencies of the recent war have permitted only of their being taken 
into special formations of their own caste fellows, which are unlikely 
to be maintained in time of peace. If this experience is applicable 
to the general picture the principle of untouchability would appear 
•likely to endure as the vital criterion. 

Dr. Hutton has included two long appendices, taken with little 
change from his Report on the Census of 1931, which deal with the 
relation of Hinduism to the Exterior Castes and to the Primitive 
Tribes. Interesting though these are, changes, especially those 
connected with the political situation, have made them already 
somewhat out of (late, and they are also, perhaps, too connected 
with one part of India only. The whole book, however, is an 
authoritative exposition of the caste system which will have lasting 
value. 

Patrick Cadeli.. 


The Economic History of India, 1600-1800. By Radhakamal 

Mudherjee. 91 x 6. pp. xxiii + 195. Longmans Green and Co. 

Price not stated. 

This study, dealing especially with the external trade of India, 
depends largely on two propositions ; that India had been the 
Mistress of the Indian Seas, and that she was in the seventeenth 
century the industrial workshop of the world. The first position 
was, the author suggests, destroyed by the aggressiveness, if not 
the piracy, of the Western nations, and the second by the fiscal 
restraints imposed on imports into England from India. As for 
the first point, apart from the carrying maritime trade having been 
largely, if not chiefly, in the hands of Arabs and Chinese, the 
maritime States of India were never able to provide a naval force 
sufficient to check piracy, still less to entitle India to be regarded 
aa ruling the sea. While before 1600 the Portuguese naval policy 
had been indistinguishable from piracy, the sea power of that 
nation had practically ceased very soon after that date. The 
English and Dutch Companies, so far from encouraging piracy, 
were concerned to put it down. The author nowhere mentions the 
Asiatic pirates of the western seas who, from the Malabar to the 
Arabian roasts, preyed upon Indian shipping. Further, he does 
not note that, though there was much Indian shipping during the 
period of his survey, Indian merchants often preferred the safer 
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and cheaper service rendered by English and Dutch shipping, while 
Indian-owned ships employed in an increasing degree navigators 
and steersmen of these nationalities. It is, perhaps, in pursuance 
of this theory that the author suggests the notion of the British 
conquest of India being unintentional is mistaken, and that the * 
policy of the Company was one of territorial aggression from the 
outset. His suggestion is supported by the curious assertion that 
the English wrested strategic sites from the Portuguese at Surat 
in 1612. Elsewhere he states correctly that the English did not 
occupy Surat till 1769, and then at the request of the inhabitants. 
The author himself shows that, except for Child’s brief and disastrous 
effort, there was no aggressive policy till near the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

As regards the destruction of the Indian export trade by fiscal 
duties in England, it might have been noted that this trade had 
been organized and vastly increased by the European Companies 
and was, to a large extent, a luxury trade. The policy of Protection 
which brought it to an end has been followed, with greater or less 
reluctance, by every country, including India in the present century. 
The loss caused by the closing of the foreign market was in India 
increased to the point of disaster by internal misrule and disorder 
which destroyed inland commerce. 

India’s social history has, as the author says, still to be written. 

If this volume does not go far to fill the gap, it is a careful study 
and supplies much material that is of value to the student. 

P. It. Cadell. 


Rajput Studies. By A. C. Banerjee. 7x 5, pp. 340 + ii. 

Calcutta : A. Mukherjee and Bros. Rs. 7. 

This useful collection of papers deals with the Rajput States of 
Udaipur, Jaipur, and Jodhpur from the earliest medieval period 
to the time when the Pax Britannica saved them from extinction. 
The author has made excellent use of unpublished records. The 
studies have also a present-day value. They show the disorder that 
prevailed before the East India Company intervened, with great 
reluctance, at the repeated request of the States themselves. The 
author writes with admirable detachment. 


P. R. Cadell. 



Good-bye Iwdia. By 8m Htnby Sharp, C.S.I., C.I.E. 7} x 5, 

pp. 239. Geoffrey Cumberledge. Oxford University Press, 1946. 

The writer of this little book had a varied and distinguished 
official life in the Educational Service in India, beginning in the 
Central Provinces and ending some twenty years ago at the summit 
of his profession. His book is not, however, an autobiography 
(there is scarcely a date in it), but a collection of reminiscences of 
the official India of his time. To those whose experience of India 
covers a similar period, the perusal of this book will induce a 
pleasing aggravation of the nostalgic virus and no reader should 
overlook the charming little introductory poem in which the writer 
sets out his own experience of the same ailment. In this work we 
are not in the realm of history and indeed it is likely that our 
historical pundits would feel the author’s division of the Civil 
Service tradition into the eras of the Nabobs, the Satraps, and the 
Puritans os more picturesque than historical. Nor has the book, 
us a whole, any political tendency, although there is not a little 
thoughtful and kindly reference to the constitutional and educational 
questions of the day. Its charm lies in the succession of sketches 
which it gives of the experiences of an official of the last generation 
who saw a great deal of India and was often engaged in work which 
lay outside his own departmental boundaries. 

There is an air of literary culture throughout the book and the 
numerous anecdotes are recounted with skill and humour. A large 
portion of the writer’s reminiscences has relation to the outdoor 
life which he was able to enjoy in the course of his official duties, 
illustrating the vigour and endurance required for his numerous 
experiences of both small and big game Bhooting. His power of 
observation and his excellent memory have Btood him in good 
stead in his accounts of life in the jungle. To all this and to the 
memory of old friends among both Indians and Europeans he has. 
now said “ Good-bye ”, and with an eye to the India of the future 
he points out that by “ Good-bye ” he means also “ God be with 


E. D. Maclaoan. 
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F 0 UC- 8 ONG 8 of Chattisgabh. By Vermkr El win, with a Comment 
by W. G. Archer. x 5$, pp, bd-466. Oxford University 
Press, 1946. Rs. 15. 

The quickest way to get to the heart of a people, who possess 
no literature, is through their folk-lore expressed in story, song and * 
ballad. But a sympathetic translator is needed ; one, if possible, 
who is both scholar and poet. The people of Chattisgarh are 
fortunate in finding such an interpreter in Dr. Verrier Elwin, who 
is well known for his contributions to social anthropology. 

The songs deal with all aspects of country life in this North Indian 
region — birth, death, marriage, married life, farm life, hunting and 
fishing, dancing, magic. There are nine long ballads and tales. 
The origin and technique of the poems are explained in an appendix. 
There is a fine bibliography, a short glossary, and a sufficient index. 

Mr. W. G. Archer, I.C.S., in a well-informed Comment of 38 pages, 
discusses the method and style of the translations, comparing them 
with the Chinese translations of Arthur Waley and adducing 
parallels in treatment from Restoration and modem English poetry. 
Both he and. Verrier Elwin himself, in his Introduction, refer 
to the importance of symbolism in this type of poetry, which is 
occasionally so pronounced that the uninitiated reader will almost 
inevitably miss the allusions. A poem becomes a kind of metaphor- 
parable, in which a description of nature has an inner erotic meaning, 
rich material for the Freudian psychologist. We may quote a poem 
on a nubile girl : — 

“ The red flower 
Has blossomed 
The lake 

Has broken its banks 
The lemons 
Hare ripened 
The tender wheat-cake 
Is ready for dinner.” 

Sometimes, however, the poems are plain epigrams : — 

“ My arms are covered with my husband’s bangles 
But the two lovely silver bracelets were given by my lover.” 

or 

“ The Inspector 

What a good thing be is transferred. 

For a pice 

He took fowls and eggs 
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And who could bay cloth in the bazaar 
For a pice 

But the Inspector ? ” 

Such emphasis has been laid upon verse technique in this volume 
i that the question : “ Why are these compositions regarded as verse 
and not prose ? ” cannot be avoided. Ordinarily, except in the 
Doha or Dadaria types, the line consists of from three to seven 
words. The rhythmic break, which marks the end of the line, is 
indicated by (i) catch-words, such as re, ho, re doa (0 friend), 
(ii) refrains (repetition of phrases at regular intervals), (iii) 
parallelisms (repetition of ideas), (iv) antitheses, (v) rhyme (syllabic 
identity), (vi) assonance (identity of consonant ghailna/bclna, or 
vowel, fdgi, khadi) or any combination of these. The translator 
has employed the first four devices only, and in place of rhyme 
or assonance has used other devices, such as inversion, thus — 

“ fcl he puts oil on her head and takes her great mirrdr, 

With an ivory eoinh she combs her lovely hair.” 

" Ah Rhe stands up, her jacket can be seen 
Of finest doth and tied with seven knots.” 

Anyone who cares to pursue the analysis can find other devices. 

The balladB are for the most part in rhythmic prose. Some of 
them must have existed originally in verse. This is certainly true 
of the story of Dhola, which appears in a somewhat different 
recension in the sixteenth century Marwari poem Dhola Maru ra 
duha, which probably reached Chattisgarh through the agency of 
the Ahire, who still favour the Duha (doha), so popular in 
Apabhramsa. 

The book contains much for all types of readers and when the 
original text of the songs promised by Shamrao Hi vale appears, 
it is hoped with a full phonological commentary, there will be little 
left to expect. 

Alfred Master. 

&rI Pratatasimha Maharaja Rajjyabhisheka Granthamala, 
Memoir No. II. Important Inscriptions from the Baroda 
State, Vol. I. Ed. by A. S. Gadre. pp. 112, pi. 16. Baroda, 
1943. Rs. 6.2.0. 

Here are twelve inscriptions selected from 250 copies for the 
Baroda State. They are all in Sanskrit, except No. XI, which is 
in Marathi, and they cover the period from a.d. 200 to 1734. 
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No. I has been published previously, and the plate is quite 
illegible. The notes, which confirm the date & 122 and collect the 
opinions of various scholars, are, however, useful. Incidentally, 
they recall a very early use of the word laqti in Sanskrit, falling 
between the Pali yatihi of the Saqiyukta Nikaya and lattki of the 
Milinda-panha, which never obtained currency in the classical 
language. 

No. II is the “ crest-jewel ” of the collection. It is a copper-plate 
grant by Taralasvamin of the Kataccuri family of La(ade4a, found 
in 1940. Mr. Gadre was inspired to connect it with the well-known 
Sankheda grant, hiterto considered to have been issued by a Gurjara 
king, and found that the two plates are parts of one set. Another 
inscription is thus now added to the meagre seven, which we now 
possess, relating to the Western Kataccuris (Traiku takas), and 
the earliest date of the Lata or Broach Gurjaras becomes 628 
instead of a.d. 595, which was difficult to reconcile with the defeat 
of the Kataccuri Buddha by the Western Calukya MaiigaMa 
(c. a.d. 609). The revised date suggests the rise of the Gurjara 
dynasty under the aegis of the Western Calukyas on the ashes of 
the Traiku takas. 

Nos. Ill and IV are of the Valabhi dynasty of which a large 
number of plates exists. No. V is a plate of Karka, an early Gujarat 
Rastrakuta, dated 739. Nos. VI and VII are of the KoAkapa 
Silahara Aparajitadeva, dated & 915. No. VIII is a stone inscription 
from Gandevi (Navasari) of 6. 964 of the Goa Kadamba king 
Sastha II and is the first Kadamba inscription to be found in Gujarat. 
No. IX is an unique plate of the Solanki Mularaja II, V.8. 1232, 
which confirms his date of accession as stated in the Vicaradreoi. 
No. X consists of two praiastis of the time of the Vaghela Visaladeva 
of Gujarat. No. XI is a Marathi inscription in the OvI metre of 
Damajirao II of Baroda, V.8. 1790. No. XII is the earliest Sanskrit 
inscription of the Gaekwars (the Gayakavada-vaqiia of No. XI, 
v. 46). 

The publication, otherwise of a high standard, is disfigured by 
irregularities of type and careless proof-correction. 

Alfred Master. 
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Tax Cultural History of the Hindus. By Chandra 
Chakraberty. 7| x 5J. pp. 375. Calcutta, 1946. 

His is not in any real sense a history, nor does it give anything 
approaching an adequate account of Hindu culture. It is simply 
an ill-digested mass of facts and fictions, livened at intervals by 
gratuitous displays of a superficial acquaintance with modem 
biology and the physical sciences. Numerous outworn theories, 
either already proved wrong or discarded by scholars for want of 
evidence, are glibly repeated, and a few fresh ones of the same sort 
added. Thus, the Bhrgus are Phrygians ; the Yak|as, Yueh-chi ; 
the Kathas, the Germanic Catti and the Hittites ; the Aitareyas, 
the Etruscans ; the Guptas, Copts. The standard of intelligence 
shown may be gauged from the translation of svedaja by Infusoria, 
and the standard of accuracy from the statement that we owe the 
Taittiriya Saiphita to the Kathas. Further examples could be 
culled from almost every page. The author does very poor service 
to the reputation of Indian scholarship by permitting this type of 
work to be published. 

John Brough. 


The “ Kalivarjyah ” or Prohibitions in thf, “Kali” Aoe. 
Their Origin and Evolution and Their Present Legal 
Bearing. By Batuknath Bhattacharya. pp. 212. University 
of Calcutta, 1943. 

The practices proscribed for the present degenerate age by certain 
of the Hindu law-books have not hitherto been investigated in 
detail, and Mr. Bhattacharya has performed a useful service ^in 
collecting here the chief texts on the subject. The greater part of 
the book is taken up with detailed accounts of the fifty-five points 
in question, and only in the last forty pages is their interpretation 
discussed. 

The chief point of legal interest is whether the practices are 
forbidden or merely' deprecated. In the case of many of the purely 
religious points, it is difficult to see any reason for their prohibition, 
and the natural interpretation is that in the Kali age it is permissible, 
though not obligatory, to omit the Agnihotra or samnyasa. This 
w the view of the Nih/acara-paddhatt (quoted on p. 202), which 
argues that the negative prescription of what is elsewhere 
commanded indicates an option. This is dismissed by the author. 



who has no* however observed that the argument is aa old as the 
A ftoamed-sutrae (x, 8, 1-4). The same passage would have thrown 
light on the comments of Damodara Bhatta (p. 200), where a most 
misleading translation is given, nisedha being rendered “ declaration 
of sinfulness ”, and paryuddsa “ unqualified prohibition, invalida- 
tion The Bfimamsa interpretation is : in view of the positive 
injunction elsewhere, the negative injunction cannot be a prohibition 
{nisedha), since, if it were, there would be a direct contradiction of 
equally authoritative texts, or else it might be imagined that an 
option (vikalpa) was intended, and an option is also improper. 
Therefore, it is not a prohibition, but an exception (paryuddsa) to 
the positive rule, under specific circumstances. In the present case, 
the Kali era is the special condition for the exception. All this 
may seem somewhat pedantic, but it is on just sych points that 
lawsuits are apt to turn, and it is a pity that the author has not 
given a clearer account here. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
has more than academic interest, since, whatever the write is of 
the digests may have intended, most of the Kalivarjya points have 
not in fact ceased to be practised, and many of them have now 
been removed from the sphere of practical law by direct legislation 
within the last century. 

The most unsatisfactory part of the work is that dealing with 
the religious practices. In places the English is almost unintelligible, 
and a good deal of it gives the impression of rough notes placed 
together without proper revision or co-ordination. Several important 
passages are quoted without references, or else inadequate references, 
such as Krsna-Yajurveda. A saltra is surprisingly defined as “ a 
sacrificial session consisting of a hundred Agnistomas, Ukthyas, 
and Atiratras ”. The Kausitaki version of the Sunahlepha legend 
is attributed to the Brahmana instead of the Sankhayana $rauta 
Sutra. The Candrayapa penance is said to be performed daily. 
Nala, possessed by Kali personified, is said to have won at dice 
instead of lost. On p. 127 : “ Gautama ... is generally regarded as 
posterior to Apastamba ” ; but on p. 166 : “ Gautama whose work 
is held to be the earliest of the extant Dharmasfitras.” 

There are a considerable number of errors and inconsistencies in 
transliteration, such as abaddna, bapa, upajdcita, Jdjnavdlkya, 
samgnapana, satra ; Ksatriyas and Vaisyas ;■ Vasistha alongside 
Vaiistha, and even Vaiisttha ; puttrikd-puttra, Nambudris, 

John Bkouoh. 
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Lot BETWEEN Death AND RESURRECTION ACCORDING TO IsLAK. 

By R. Eklund. pp. 188. Uppsala, 1941. 

What Muhammad said about a future life was simple and definite, 
but his followers got into difficulties when they considered his 
teaching in detail and tried to make a system of it. The problem 
was : What happened between death and the Last Judgment ? 
One answer was that souls were in barzakh ; a word which occurs 
in the Koran with the meaning barrier. Barzakh was variously 
held to be a place, a period of time, and a state. The author sets 
out all the ideas exhaustively, including the fantasies of Ahmad 
ibn al-Mubarak, of Sijilmasa (f a.d. 1713), fantasies which are 
outside the usual run of Muslim ideas. The term barzakh was also 
used by the mystics. The English, in which the book is written, 
is seldom unintelligible, but does not make for easy reading and 
it is oftou journalese of the worst type. The description of Bir 
Barhfit suggests that the author does not always understand English. 

A. S. Tritton. 


Medieval Islam. By G. E. von Grunebaum. (An Oriental 
Institute Essay.) pp. 365, maps 2. University of Chicago 
Press, 1946. 20#. 

All who are interested in Islam should read this book. It is not 
a history but an attempt to portray the fundamentals of Muslim 
mentality. Even where it traverses familiar ground it has something 
fresh to say. Interesting is the way Greek and Muslim are set side 
by side, as, for instance, when it is shown that Greek motifs and 
ways of telling a story arc found in the Arabian Nights. The author 
gives an answer to the question why the Arabs never developed 
the novel. Arabic is the language of anecdote ; a single event is told 
in detail with sharp outlines so that the scene lives, but the Arabs 
never developed the power of depicting character. Consequently 
a man in a story never rose above a bundle of qualities to become 
a personality. A religious man obeyed the laws of God and was 
charitable, brave, thought no evil, and so on, but they could not 
combine these into a character. Further, their idea of life was 
static ; the good man was he who most nearly approached the 
ideal of the Companions ; their eyes were turned on the past not 
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forwards, and so Islam fell behind and has nothing to teach the 
modern world. The reader is not always convinced but he will 
be stirred up to refute the opinions which he does not approve. 
It is a pity that someone was not asked to prune the English. 

A. S. Tritton. 


Miscellaneous 

OS PORTUGUESES E O MAR DAS INDIA8. By JULIO GoNCALVKS. 

pp. vi + 787. Lisboa : Livraria Luso-Espanhola, 1947. 

This somewhat unhandy volume (ot a short, squat format 
unfortunately popular with Portuguese and Brazilian publishers) 
is divided into two roughly equal halves, the first- of which deals 
with the history of continental India prior to the arrival of the 
Portuguese, and the second with their activities in the Indian 
Ocean down to 1550. A cursory perusal did not disclose anything 
new or particularly interesting for English readers ; but the book 
deserves a wider public in Portugal, where there is a natural 
tendency to ignore Asiatic sources, and to undervalue the scope 
and extent of the Hindu and Buddhist contribution to mankind. 

0. K. Boxer. 
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Presentation of the Society’s Gold Medal to 
Sir Richard Winstedt 

On 9th October, in the presence of a large and distinguished 
company, the President, the Earl of Scarbrough, presented the 
Society’s Triennial Gold Medal, which, by the unanimous vote of the 
Council, had been awarded to Sir Richard Winstedt. In making 
the presentation Lord Scarbrough said 

“ It is a great pleasure to me to present the Society’s Gold Medal 
to Sir Richard Winstedt, and every member of our Society will feel 
a special delight that this Medal has been awarded to our former 
President and present Director. 

“ Since the days of Sir Stamford Raffles, the founder of Singapore, 
a tradition of Malay studies has developed, and a number of 
distinguished men have made their contributions to it, but no one 
more notably than Sir Richard. 

“ Sir Richard Winstedt entered the Malayan Civil Service in 
1902, and started research soon after his arrival in the Malay 
States. His first work was to take down a number of Malay folk- 
tales. He next wrote a Malay grammar, partly because he wanted 
to learn it. That work led him to be described by a Malay Raja 
as the talented originator of our grammar. After a surfeit of 
grammars and dictionaries, he turned to magic, and was the 
first to deal with it comparatively, differentiating between the 
primitive, the Hindu, and the Islamic strains. Next history 
attracted him. ami after writing the history of three Malay States, 
where he had served, he produced the first scientific history of the 
Malay Peninsula, from prehistoric times, describing the Hindu, 
Portuguese, and Dutch periods, as well as the British. Finally he 
turned to Islamic studies, and wrote a chapter on Malay Muham- 
madanism in Islam To-day. 

“ I understand that at the moment he has* two new works in the 
press and six books being reprinted. One of those new works is a 
t ultural History of the Malays, their beliefs, their law, their social, 
political, and economic systems, and their arts and crafts. I under- 
stand that he has two more books in hand. 



“His work has been recognized by several learned societies. 
He is a Fellow of the British Academy, an honorary member of the 
Royal Batavian Society, and a corresponding member of the Royal 
Institute of Netherlands-India, and of the American Institute for 
South-East Asia. 

“ Probably, the work which has most interested other orientalists 
is his Literature of Malay History, with its chapters on Hindu, 
Javanese, and Islamic influences. His essay on Malay verse has 
been translated into Dutch, French, and German. 

“ One further point I must mention. Former Gold Medallists 
have included Sir G. A. Grierson, Professors H. A. Giles, A. H. 
Sayce, D. S. Margoliouth, R. A. Nicholson, F. W. Thomas, Sir 
Denison Ross, and Sir John Marshall. But this is the first time 
on which a retired member of the Colonial Civil Service has received 
this honour. Sir Richard’s research was additional to the tasks 
of administration and education which marked his distinguished 
career in Malaya. His is an example, not rare in the story of the 
British Empire, of an administrator, whose devotion to the people 
among whom he served has led him to master their culture and to 
become an interpreter of their way of life.” 

Sir Richard Winstedt replied that he was greatly honoured by 
the Council’s award and grateful to the President for finding time 
to present the medal on the eve of a long journey. Perhaps the 
Council’s choice was not altogether due to his merits. Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico, and comparatively few people knew anything 
of the Malays and their language. When he had compiled his first 
Malay Reader, and sent it to a great University Press, that Press 
had consulted the late Sir Charles Elliot, who was deemed 
omniscient. Sir Charles wrote to him, and inquired if the book 
merited a favourable report ! Research had been a solace and a 
passion during the thirty-four years he had spent as a civil servant 
in Malaya. But whether it made for promotion was doubtful. 
In an African colony a civil servant had answered a query why he 
did not study the language and habits of the African by the retort 
that what he studied was the language and habits of the natives of 
Whitehall. 



ANSI VERS ARY. GENERAL MEETING 
15th May , 1947 

The Earl of Scarbrough, President, in the Chair, regretted that 
six Members died during the year 
Sir Aziz ul-Huque, Sir Cecil Clementi, Professor H. H. Dodwell, 
Dr. Evans-Cross, Messrs. M. S. Ramaswami Aiyer and E. S. M. 
Perovmc, and Miss A. Getty. 

Four resigned : ~ 

Captain T. A. Shurlock. Messrs. Roy Brewer and M. L. Sherman, 
and Miss A. Beckingsale. 

Nine Honorary Fellows were elected : — 

Dr. Shripad K. Bclvalkar, Professor Emile Benveniste, F. 
Edgerton, Dr. R. Heine-Geldem, I. Y. Krachkovsky, Professor G. 
Morgenstieme, Gaston Wiet, Ch‘en Ying K‘io, Dr. B. C. Law. 
Seventy-three new members took up their election : — 

Raja Sahib of Tekkali ; Raja Bahadur Jagadab Sri Madhusudan 
Hariscliandan, Sahibzada Mir M. Abbasi, Syed Safiru’d-din Bashir 
Ahmad ; Professors Abdus-Sadeque, A. L. I. Khatib, A. N. Kurat, 
A. V. Marakueff, F. H. Newman, H. G. Rawlinson, and Hari 
Prasad Shastri ; Drs. D. R. Annamalai, A. M. Bhattacharjee, M. 
Emms, E. K. Evans-Pritchard, E. Jackh, A. K. Sinha, and A. 
Upham Po{>e ; Major D. S. Rice.; Rev. J. P. Ferguson ; Messrs. 

R. M. Abdullah, P. B. Aghan, R. J. Alfred, A. B. Bakht, R. I 
Bailey, W. C. Benedict, B. C. Bhattocharyya, T. G. Bibby, D. Brah- 
machari Sastri. R. Brinker, C. C. Brown, J. D. Burit, H. C. A. 
Chaudhury, A. E. Coope, V. d’Alton, G. Dhar, R. A. D. Forrest, 
G. D. Freeman, K. G. Gupta, S. B. S. Gupta, M. C. Hay, P. M. 
Holt, ,T. Irwin. K. N. Kaul. N. N. Maas, D. G. Mahajan, D. C. 
McDcrmot, Ashi(j Mohanuned, M. H. Mohamed Mydin, C. Pasco, 
E. G. S. Payne, E. M. F. Payne, R. Pieris, M. S. Prakasa Rao, 
M. G. S. Sankara Rao, P. H. Rofe, H, Chandra Roy, K. B. Roy, 
M. V. Krishna Rao, M. J. Russell, A. J. Saunders, H. S. Sarupria, 

S. Seshappa, Amar Singh, M, M. Singh, R. M. Smith, A. P. J- 
Vidwan. Muni R. P. Yijayaji. H. J. J. Winter, P. S. Yog, A, Azeez 
Zia. 
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Lectures. 

Dr. H. G- Quaritch- Wales lectured on the Indian Chinese and 
Prehistoric factors in the building of the classic civilisations of 
South-East Asia. 

Preparations for removal and the actual removal to new premises 
made further lectures impossible. 

Universities' Essay Prize . — There were no candidates. 

Society's Publications, 1946-7 . — Owing to printing difficulties 
the only work published was a monograph on The Magadhas , 
by Dr. B. C. Law. 

Donations . — The Society is deeply indebted to Dr. Bimala 
Chum Law for the munificent gift of £1,400 to furnish two rooms 
of the new Library, which will be. named after him. 

His Grace the Duke of Westminster remitted £50 of the pre-war 
rent of the former premises. 

Officers and Members of Council.— The following were elected: 
as Vice-Presidents, Professor H. W. Bailey, Sir Patrick R. Cadell, 
R. E. Enthoven, Esq. ; as Hon. Officers, Dr. L. D. Barnett, C.B., 
F.B.A., D.Litt., M.A., Librarian ; Professor A. J. Arberry, D.Litt., 
M.A., Secretary ; J. H. Lindsay, Esq., Treasurer ; as Ordinary 
Members of Council, Sir Richard Bum, C.S.I., F.R.A.S.B., M.A., 
Sir Atul C. Chatterjee, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., M.A., Sir John G. 
Cumming, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., D. H. Hansford, Esq., M.A., Dr. K. S. 
le May, Ph.D., A. D. Waley, Esq., M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. 

The Council recorded with deep regret the death of Mr. E. 8. M. 
Perowne, who for so many years gave the Society devoted service 
as Honorary Treasurer. 

A list of the Society’s Members was sent to the press. 

The Society was again indebted to Mr. D. H. Bramall, M.B.E., 
T.D., of Messrs. T. L. Wilson and Co., its honorary solicitor, especially 
for the onerous work involved by the disposal of its former and the 
signing of its new lease. 

Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. were elected Professional 
Auditors, and Mr. R. E. Enthoven and Major C. R. Boxer Honorary 
Auditors. 

The President called on the Director to comment on the Report, 
after which the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. J. H. Lindsay) said : — 

These accounts represent our financial position on 31st December, 
1946, when we had overdrawn our General Account at the Bank 
by over £8,000. For we had paid out £8,000 for the lease of these 
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new premises and had incurred considerable expenditure on our 
removal before the receipt of the purchase money for the lease of 
74 Qtosvenor Street, £25,000. At the last General Meeting Sir 
Richard Winstedt told you that negotiations for the Bale of the 
present premises and the acquisition of another house might leave 
the Society with a clear profit of £12,000. We have got that £12,000 
and invested it in short-term loans to keep our capital intact till 
the general financial position becomes clearer. The rent we pay 
for these premises is considerably less than what was paid for 
74 Groevcnor Street, while the rent we receive from our tenants 
here will be considerably more than we got from Grosvenor Street. 

The expenditure on our removal can be dealt with more properly 
in the accounts for 1947. We do not yet know what the repairs 
to the Queen Anne Street house will cost, nor do we know how 
much the Ministry of Works will contribute to the repairs of this 
house, which had been requisitioned for the French Red Cross. 
Anyhow we shall have, in addition to a much better house, a definite 
increase in our income. 

If we now turn to the normal items of our annual account, you 
will be glad to hear that our subscriptions are still rising, the best 
test of the healthy state of the Society. As long as we can thus 
• attract new members we can face the future with confidence. We 
are very grateful to the British Academy for the continuation of 
their grant of £200 a year and to the Government of India for its 
grant of £28!5 10s., not forgetting the other smaller grants from the 
Federated Malay States, the Straits Settlements, and Hong Kong. 
As this Society plays an important part in publicizing and explaining 
Indian culture to the world, we may reasonably hope that India 
will continue a grant after political changes have been made. For 
many years we have shown an outstanding liability for the proceeds 
of the compounded subscriptions, but next year I hope to show 
this as a separate investment. 

The comparatively heavy expenditure on repairs and renewals 
was due to the discovery of dry rot in 74 Grosvenor Street. The 
item “ Other General Expenditure ” consists almost wholely of bank 
charges and payments for new furniture. Other figures of expenditure 
are more or less normal. 

Mr. Enthoven, in moving the adoption of the Report, recalled 
how when the great architect Wren died, his son was consulted 
on the erection of an appropriate memorial. His reply was to point 
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to St. Paul’s Cathedral, with the words : “ Si monumentum requiris 
circumspice.” For the benefit of those in the audience who were 
not members of the Royal Asiatic Society, he would translate the 
quotation : “ If you wish to know the achievements of Sir Richard 
Winstedt and Mrs. Davis for the last year, look round at these 
new premises.” The move from Grosvenor Street, including the 
rearrangement of the Library, had been no light task. He asked 
the meeting to indicate their approval of the work done by passing 
unanimously the Annual Report. 

Dr. le May said that to second the motion was not only a pleasure 
but a privilege. He wished to add his congratulations to Sir Richard 
Winstedt, our Director, and to Mrs. Davis, our Secretary, for their 
success in obtaining these excellent new premises, and his tribute 
for their performance of all the work entailed. The Society had 
passed through a very difficult time during the 'war, but it was 
encouraging to hear that during the first full year of peace no less 
than seventy-three new members had been elected, and he felt 
that with the splendid Library and the opportunities the present 
house offers to scholars the Society should look forward to a long 
and successful life. 

The Report was unanimously adopted. 

The President then reviewed the events of the year, saying : 

“ To-day we combine two events, the 125th Annual Meeting 
of the Society and the opening of our new premises. Perhaps some 
reminder of the past peregrinations of the Society may be 
appropriate. 

“ During the 124 years of its existence the Society has had five 
homes. Its connection with the Thatched House, St. James’s 
Street, ended with the inaugural meeting in 1823 and the first 
premises leased by the Council were 14 Grafton Street, for which 
a rent of £225 was paid, a large sum for those days, but nearly 
half of it was defrayed by an annual grant of 100 guineas from 
the East India Company. In 1848 the Company doubled the grant 
to enable the Society to move to 5 New Burlington Street, where 
it remained for 21 years. It then moved to 22 Albemarle Street, 
which remained its home until 1920, and there 1 am told its growing 
library filled even the stairs. From Albemarle Street the Society 
moved to the premises in Grosvenor Street, which we all remember. 
It was not a bad house though the war had made us shabby and 
impoverished there, but I feel sure you will agree that it was neither 
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M spacious nor as suitable for our large library as this house in 
Queen Anne Street. 

“Just before the war the Council was anxious to make some 
money out of the unexpired portion of the Grosvenor Street lease, 
and actually inspected possible houses in South Kensington and 
elsewhere. But someone, it appears, thought of Ovid exiled among 
barbarians on the shore of the Black Sea and there was ‘ doubt, 
hesitation, and pain ’ at the thought of quitting Mayfair. The 
hesitation was fortunate, for the war came in time to prevent the 
sale of the Grosvenor Street lease for less than half the sum of 
£25,000 which was obtained last year. 

“ The Society lias had to pay £8,000 for the 60 years’ lease of 
these premises and a further sum for the cost of removal and repairs ; 
but the transaction shows the very satisfactory credit balance of 
over £12,000 invested in trustee securities. The interest on that sum, 
the lower rent of this fine house, and the letting of two flats, which 
is now accomplished, will increase our annual income by nearly 
£600. The Society is greatly indebted to Sir Richard Winstedt, 
who has been the prime mover in this most beneficial transaction. 
It is one more of the many services which he has rendered, and 
continues to render to the Society. 

“ We must not, however, look upon this fortunate improvement 
in our income as a reason for relaxing our efforts on behalf of the 
Society. There are other factors with which we have to reckon. 
Our staff is still below strength. And, though we have raised the 
salaries of our existing staff since the end of the war, further 
increases are likely to be necessary. The cost of repairs and decora- 
tion will be higher than before the war. The cost of printing our 
Journal has more than doubled. Finally, after this year it is possible 
that an independent India may not continue the annual grant 
hitherto drawn through the India Office. All these factors make it 
extremely fortunate that the post-war shortage of business premises 
brought the Society an unprecedented windfall — unusual for those 
who shelter under banyan trees. But we should remember that the 
days of our austerity are not over and that if they are to be brought 
to an end new members must be attracted to our ranks. 

“ I have talked of austerity, but you will see that the Library’s 
two best rooms, on the first floor, are furnished in no austere 
manner. \V c have been able to do this because of a munificent gift 
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name will be associated with those rooms as long as the Society 
shall last Dr. Law is distinguished both as a philanthropist and 
a scholar. He has written more than forty learned works on subjects 
connected with India, its ancient history, its geography and 
ethnology, Buddhism and Jainism. Dr. Law is at the moment 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, and his studies 
have caused him to view our activities with such benevolence that 
he has given us the sum of £1,400 for furnishing the two rooms 
that are to bear his name. This is not the first of his benefactions 
to this Society, for in 1936 he endowed a fund for the publication 
of original works on Buddhism, Jainism, and the history and 
geography of India up to the end of the thirteenth century. I am 
very glad that Sir Richard Winstedt, during his recent visit to 
India, found the opportunity to call on Dr. Law and thank him 
personally on behalf of the Society for his generous benefaction. 

“ Both Dr. Law and the Society are indebted to Mrs. Davis, 
our Secretary, for the taste which she has brought to the furnishing 
of those two rooms, and the Society' is further indebted to her for 
her energy in acquiring furniture and equipment for these large 
premises. In these difficult days this is no ordinary feat, and we 
are most grateful to her for what she has been able to do. We are 
also grateful to Mrs. Herson for bringing order so speedily into the 
library after the upheaval of its removal. Before I leave the subject 
of our requisitions and our needs, I would point out to anyone of 
philanthropic bent who may wish us well that, if our library is to 
continue to maintain its standard, endowment is needed for the 
purchase of foreign books and, when binders are once more available, 
foT the binding of books and periodicals. 

“ I would conclude with a few words on the aims of our Society 
and its place in the world. We are bound to have them in mind 
at this time when the relationship between Great Britain and India 
is about to undergo a great change that Moll affect our relationship 
with the whole of Asia. As political ties are loosened the question 
presents itself what will be the nature of the links between East 
and West ? There seems one answer at least to that question : 
cultural links will become of greater importance and will have 
a more essential part to play than before. No Society in Great 
Britain has for so long a time maintained links of this kind with 
Tndia and the rest of Asia as the Royal Asiatic Society, and as *we 
peer into the future, where much is hidden beneath uncertainty, 
nas. Bcorussa 1M7. 17 
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RECEIPTS 

£ t. d. 

Balance at 1st January, 1946 . . . . 

SuMCRIPTIONS — 

Fellow* 

Non-Resident Member* 

Student and Miscellaneous .... 
Fellow Compounder* ..... 
Non-Resident Compounders .... 


£ i. d. 


333 18 0 
370 4 0 
16 16 11 
91 7 a 
69 12 0 


Grants — 

British Academy 200 0 0 

Government of Federated Malay State* 20 0 0 

Government of Hong Kong 6 0 0 

Government of India 283 10 0 

Government of Straits Settlement* 10 0 0 


Rents Received ....... 

Journal Account — 

Subscriptions 329 3 3 

Additional Copies Sold ... 105 5 0 

Pamphlet* sold 1 16 6 


Interest on Investments 

Sale or Catalogue 

Sale or Centenary Supplement .... 

Commission on Sale or Foklono Fund Books, 1945 
Sundry Receipts 

IlA'AN' r <1'«- I'M* • 

"■■■!"*' I \ • . 8,416 13 4 

. I " 6 7 

1 a*! . I-..-. . £5 19 9 

6 5 4 


881 18 5 


518 10 0 
636 16 0 


436 4 9 
73 16 11 
30 4 9 
6 0 
2 3 2 
141 0 10 


8,410 8 0 


General Account Investments 
11.426 l«. lOrf. Local Loans 3 per cent Stock. 
£777 1*. Id. 4 per cent Funding Loan 1960-90. 

Note 

£1,581 12*. 2d. was outstanding as a liability 
»t the end of the year, to be transferred to a 
separate compounded subscription account. 



£ «. 


PAYMENTS FOE 1946 

PAYMENTS 


House Account— 

Rent and Land Tax 

Rates, less those defrayed by Tenants 
Gas and Light ...... 

Coal and Coke 

Telephone 

Cleaning 

Insurance ...... 

Repairs and Renewals .... 

Leasehold Redemption Fund 
Salaries and Wages .... 
Prditino and Stationery .... 
Journal Account — 

Printing ....... 

Postage 

Library Expenditure .... 

General Postage 

Sundry Expenses— 

Teas 

Lectures ....... 

National Health Insurance 

Storage of Books ..... 

Audit Fee, 1944 and 1945 .... 

Bank Charges 

Other General Expenditure 

Purchase op Lease or 58 Queen Anne Street 
Furnishing 


538 14 
213 5 
162 15 
84 0 
16 15 
111 2 
68 16 
116 16 


9 

3 


2 

2 

2 


1,287 4 3 
30 10 6 
930 17 6 
28 13 10 


217 8 II 
6 0 0 


16 17 8 
8 7 6 
14 18 1 
12 0 0 
10 10 0 
103 2 3 
135 0 0 

300 15 8 

8.000 0 0 
408 6 0 


111,239 12 


I hrv" - T-i— --oH *J-,. n'wi- 4K«*ri-‘ P-'-c i r‘« e~i P«v*-- '■"‘e » ; 'h ‘he Books 

i. 1 .! '> 'rs ■ 1 - lie ll.ercin 


N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 

3 Frederick’s Place, 

Old Jewry, E.C. 2. 


Countersigned 
30U October, 1947. 


\ 


R E. ENTHOVEN, Auditor for the Council. 
R. S. le MAY, Auditor for the Society. 
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Nottingham Corporation »% Irredeemable " B " Stock (Prtae Publication Fond). 

Nottingham Corporation 8% Irredeemable " A " Stock (Gold Medal Fund), 
lit. %C. Nottingham Corporation 3% Irredeemable " B stock (Unlveraltlen Prlaa Uaaay Fond). 
4% Convenion Stock 19*1 B " account). 

8,000 9} % Government of India Conraaiun loan 1M« (Dr. B. 0. Lav Truet Account). 


BURTON MEMORIAL FUND, 1946 



£49 Ol. lOd. Local Loam 3% Stock. 


JAMES G. B. F0RL0NG FUND, 1946 
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we can we that that role will assume a greater significance. It 
would he fitting if these changes of which I have spoken were 
accompanied by a revival of interest in Oriental studies and in 
Oriental culture in this country. If, as there is reason to expect, 
the inquiry over which I had the privilege of presiding, bears fruit 
in the Universities, such revival may soon begin, and on our Society 
will fall an increased opportunity of bringing East and West 
together under the humanizing influence of scholarship. I hope 
that as Oriental scholars increase in numbers they will be recruited 
by this Society to take part in its proceedings. I hope, too, that the 
8ociety may be able further to develop the interest it has displayed 
of recent years and introduce more and more to the West a knowledge 
of the arts of Asia as it has introduced a knowledge of its great 
literatures. 

“ At any rate we enter our new and larger premises at a time 
when fresh and greater opportunities are taking shape, and I feel 
confident that our Society has to-day a notable future before it.” 


Gift from Dr. B. C. Law 

T O commemorate the munificence of Dr. Bimala Churn Law, 
M.A., B.L., Ph.D., D.Litt.. President R.A.S. Bengal, Hon. 
Fellow R.A.S. , London, who has given £1,400 for their furnishing, 
the two largest rooms of the Society’s Library will bear his name. 
Bom in Calcutta, Dr. Law comes of an old legal family, graduated 
at Calcutta in Pali and Law, gained the Sir Atutosh Mookerjee 
Gold Medal for research, and was a Bonerjee Research Prizeman 
of Lucknow University, and a Griffith prizeman of Calcutta. The 
author already of forty learned works on Buddhism, Jainism, 
Indian geography and archaeology he has made innumerable gifts 
to the cause of charity and the promotion of learning. On his 
55th birthday distinguished Orientalists dedicated to him two 
volumes of studies in Indology. That work contains his biography 
and an appreciation of his distinguished scholarship. 
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PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Abbott, N. Two Queens of Baghdad. Chicago, 1946. 

From Cambridge University Press. [11 E] 
Afehar. La Fete de Sadeh. 4 vols. Pub. No. 2 de la Socti'd d’lranologie. 

Teheran , 1946. From the Society. [7 E] 

Ahmad, Z. The Contribution of India to Arabic Literature. Julhmdwr 
City, 1945. From Maktaba-i-Din-o- Danish. [7 E] 

Akademie der Wissenschaftcn in Wien, (a) Philosophisch-historische 
Klasse. Bd. 219, Abh. 2 and 5, 1941 ; Bd. 220. Abh. 2, 1942; 
Bd. 221, Abh. 2 and 5, 1942-3 ; Bd. 222, Abh. 2, 1943 ; and Abh. 5, 
1944. ( b ) Almanaeh 1938-13. Nos. 88-93. Vienna. 

Exchange. [168 F] 

Akurgal, Ekrem. Remarques Stylistiqucs sur lea Reliefs de Malatya. 

1946. From the University, Ankara. 

Allahabad Studies, University of. Chemistry, Law, Zoology. 1946. 

[181 C] 

American Oriental Society, Journal of the. Vol. 06, Nos. 3 and 4, 
July-Dee., 1946 ; Vol. 67, No. 1, March 1947. Baltimore. 

Exchange. [121 E] 

American Schools of Oriental Research, Bulletin of the. Supplementary 
Studies Nos. 2-3. The Legend of King Keret. By II. L. Ginsberg. 
New Haven, 1946. Exchange. [125 E] 

Analele Academii Romane. Mem. Seetiunii Litcrare Seria III, 
Tome XIII, Mem. I. Limbu Hitita Si Rolulei In. Gramatica 
Compara'.l V’T II Bucuresti, 1944. [20 G] 

Al-Andalus. V-' \M‘ ,r : .■I*- Madrid. Exchange.. [127 C] 
Ar'l.r- ■><■’ r 'is’ c ‘ . ■ r Bombay, The Journal of the. New series, 
V- . I..\> i !.■!■■ Exchange. [124 B] 

Andhra Historical Research Society, Journal of the. Vol. XIV, Parts 
1, 2, 3, 4, 1943. Rajahmundry. Exchange. [121 C] 

Antiquaries Journal. Vol. XXVI, Nos. 3 and 4, 1946 ; Vol. XXVII, 
Nos. 1 and 2, 1947. 

Exchange. From Oxford University Press. [61 C] 
Arberry. A. J. Asiatic Jones (The Life and Influence of Sir William 
Jones), 1746-1794. London, 1946. 

From Longmans, Green, and Co. [43 B] 
Arberry, A. J. Hafiz-Fifty Poems. 1947. 

From Cambridge University Press. [7 E] 
Arberry, A. J. Kings and Beggars. The first two chapters of Sa’adi’s 
Gulistan. London, 1945. [7 E] 

Arberry, A. J. The Tulip of Sinai. 1947. 

From The Royal India Society. (7 E] 
Archer, W. G. 1. Don Seren Hor Seren Reak Dosar Ha tin. 2. Hor 
Seren. A Santa! Song Book. Pahil Hatin. 3. A Ho Song Book. 
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4, Mnrma (Stephen) Karamar Caoo Chatiar. Ed. by 6. 0. Soren. 
Alcana, 1943-5. Pretented by W. 0. Archer. 

Artibua Aaite. Ed. Alfred Salmony. Vol. IX, 1-3. Ascona, 1946. 

Presented by Baron Van Der Heydt. [125 E] 
Aaiatiqne, Journal. Tome CCXXXIV. Annies 1943-5. Paris. 

Exchange. [34 and 35] 

Assam Research Society, Journal of the. Vol. VIII, July, N.8., 1941, 
No. 3. Presented by the Society. [120 F] 

Atti della Reale Accademia d’ltalia. Rendiconti. Serie Settima, vola I 
and III. Fasc. 10-11, 1940, Vol. XVIII ; 1-5, 1941, Vol. XIX ; 
6, 1941, XX. Rome, 1940,2. Exchange. [168 F] 

Aziz, Abdul. The Mansabdari System and the Mughul Army. Lahore, 
1946. • Presented by the Author. [43 B] 

Bacot, Jacques. Grammaire du Tib4tain Littiraire. Paris, 1946. 

From Adrien- Maisonneuve. [23 H] 
Barbour, Ncvill. Nisi Dominos. A Survey of the Palestine Controversy. 

London, 1946. From George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd. 

Baroda State Museum, Bulletin of the, 1945. Vol. II, Part II. [113 E] 
Bellingshausen, The Voyage of Captain, to the Antarctic Seas, 
1819-1821. Hakluyt Society. Second Series, Nos. xci-xcii, Vols. 
1 and II. Ed. Frank Debenham. London, 1945. [Case 1 F] 
Belvalkar, Dr. S. K. The Bhagavadgita. 2 vols. Text 1941. English 
trans. 1943. Poona. Presented by the Author. 

Bengal Past, and Present. Vol. LXV, No. 128, Jan.-Dee., 1945. 

Calcutta. Exchange. [57 G] 

Bennett, W. C. The Ethnogeographic Board. Smithsonian Mis- 
cellaneous Collections. Vol. 107, No. 1. Washington, 1947. [8 A] 
Bbagavadgitii. Ed. by 8. K. Belvalkar. Poona, 1944. 

From hhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. [4 G] 
Bhandurknr Oriental Research Institute, Annals of the. Vol. XXV, 
Part IV, 1944 ; Vol. XXVII, 1946. Poona. Exchange. [1 17 DJ 
Bihar Research Society, Journal of the. Vol. 32, Parts 1 , 3, 4. Patna, 
1946. Exchange. [118 E] 

Bijdrugen tot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indie. Deel 103. The Hague, 1946. Exchange. [173 F] 

Bloch, J. Structure Grainmaticale des langues Dravidiennes. 1946. 

From Adrien- Maisonneuve. [18 G] 
Boletim Do Institute Vasco Da Gama. Nos. 60 and 61. 1944. [120 E] 
IVr.l-iv. .)■ ■.rnil ■ . r !■ I’niw v of. Arts Part II no. 20, Vol. XIV, 
I 1 . 1 !.'. ■ ». W X n , P.rts 1 and 2; Science no. 19, Vol. 

XIV, N.S., Part 5 ; Vol. XV, N.S., Parte 1-3. Exchange. [135] 
Bose, Arindranath. Social and Rural Economv of Northern India. 
Cir. 600 B.c.-A.n. 200. Vol. II, 1945. 

From University of Calcutta. [42 E] 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Bulletin of the. XLIV, December, 1946 ; 

XI.V. No. fid, June, 1947. From the Museum. [177 G] 

Braddell, Roland. The Legal Status of The Malay States. Singapore, 
1931. Presented by Sir Richard Winstedt. [8 A] 

Brown, Burton T. Studies in Third Millennium History. London, 1946. 

From Messrs. Luxac and Co. [97 F] 
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Bulletin Analytique de Documentation Politique, Eoonomique, et 
Sociate Contemporaine. !*• Annie, Nos. 7-8, Nov.-Dee., 1946. 

From Presses Universitaires de France. 
Bulletin of the Colonial Institute, Amsterdam. Vol. Ill, Parts 2, 3, and 
4, 1940. The Netherlands Indies. 

From Koloniaal Instituut, Amsterdam. [179 E] 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies. Vol. XI, Part 
4,1946. Exchange. [120 B] 

Cahiere de l’ficole Franjaiae d’Eztrime Orient. Supplement A-E, 
1940-46. Paris. Exchange. [127 E] 

Candlin, Clara M. The Rapier of Lu. (The Wisdom of the East Series.) 

London, 1946. From John Murray. [72 D] 

Census of India, 1941. Vol. XXI. H.E.H. the Nisam’s Dominions 
(Hyderabad State). Part I, Report. By Mazkar Husain, M.A., 
B.Sc. From Government Central Press, Hyderabad. [141 B] 

Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Journal of. Vol. 37, 
Parts 2 and 3, 1946. Colombo. Exchange. [124 C] 

Chakra be rty, Chandra. The Racial History of India. Calcutta, 1946. 

[18 BJ. 

Chakraberty, Chandra. The Cultural History of the Hindus. Calcutta, 

1946. From Vijaya Krishna Brothers. [21 H]. 
Chao, T. C. Chinese Conversation in the National Language. London, 

1947. From Percy Lund Humphries. [28 B] 
Chicago Natural History Museum. Reports for the years 1941-44. 

Exchange. [148 A] 

Chinese Bibliography, Quarterly Bulletin of. English edition, N.8., 
Vol. VI, Nos. 1—4. Peiping, 1946. [Chinese room] 

Cocdhs, G. Histoire Anoienne des Atats hindouisAs d’Extrflme-Orient. 

Hanoi. 1944. From the Author . [81 A] 

Collinder, Bjorn. 1. Reichstiirkiscbe Lautstudien, 1940 [25 D], 2. 

Jukagirisch Und Uralisch. From Uppsala Universitels. [19 D] 
Collis, Maurice. Foreign Mud. London, 1946. 

From Faber and Faber. [64 HJ 
Dandekar, R. N. Rasaratnapradipika of Allaraja. Bharatiya Vidya 
Series, No. 8, 1945. From the Society. [2 F] 

Dandekar, R. N., Vedic Bibliography. Bombay, 1946. 

From the Kamalak Publishing House. [21 F] 
Danell, G. A. Studies in the name Israel in the Old Testament. 

Upsala, 1946. From Appelbergs Boktrycheoi. [99 D] 

Daube, David. Studies in Biblical Law. 1947. 

Frin C •ipJiritbre f\i‘»>T*i:t, Press [105 C] 
Egyptian Archaeology, The <>! V-i ’ll, D-U'-mIxt, 1945; 

Vol. 32, December. London, 1946. Exchange. [127 B] 

Eisler, R. The Royal Art of Astrology. London, 1947. 

From Herbert Joseph. [89 E] 
Eklund, R. Life between Death and Resurrection according to Islam. 

Uppsala, 1941. From Almqvist k Wiksells Boktryckeri. [19 H] 
Elwin, Verrier. The Acaria. From Oxford University Press. [45 F] 
El win, Verrier. Folk Songs of Chhattisgarh. 1946. 

From Oxford University Press. [45 B] 
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Bngnell, Ivan. Studies in Divine Kingship in the Ancient Near East. 

Uppsala, 1943. From Almqoist k WikseUs Boktryckeri. [92 D] 
Evetto, B. History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of Alexandria. 

[97 E] 

Par Eastern Quarterly. Vol. VI, Nos. 1 and 2, 1946-7. 

Exchange. Frrrr. Columbia University Press. [118 E kF] 
Field .ViiurallliMiTi. I I'.'i'iT Dvmld Survey and 

Kv n\h! :■■■.- .■ ■*(.':'!.■ r:: iv M.dor S>r.v-. Vol 3 '» (Pub. 528). 
2 II, >i. W. I) < : i" ■■:v:rv of Auih-vn: |»; a ».| Fieldiana 

Ai sis,, 1. : :;7, v. 1 , < ’ N II M , 3 Paul S. The Su 

Site Excavations at a Mogollon Village, Western New Mexico, 
Second Season, 1941. Anth. Series, Vol. 32, No. 2 (Pub. 526). 
4. Spoehr, A. The Florida Seminole Camp, do., Vol. 33, No. 3 
(Pub. 567). 5. Spoehr, A. Kinship System of the Seminole, 
do., Vol. 33, No. 2 (Pub. 613). 6. Wilbur, C. Martin. Slavery in 
China during the Former Han Dynasty, 206 b.c.-a.d. 25. do., 
Vol. 34 (Pub. 525). Exchange. [148 A] 

Finno-Ougrienne, Memoires dc 14 Soci4tA LXXXIX. Helsinki, 1946. 

From la Sociiti. [62 F] 
F ; rHr.wi| Tl,. M ;l ! i f * ,-f Tv,i Teheran, 

i-1 1 h' I : . :l I- b [7 E] 

Fi<>.-: Hi-:. !■- :i a. V.> i :■> .nterneen 

fv.-:- l?ii 

/re i I,..;-.: d XI.1II / •. -v.:« de Paris. [85 C] 

F- .-Ai n. I-.-..:.,- \\ •• ■„ J„, : Ira ■, The Intellectual 

Adventure of Ancient Man. 1947. 

From University of Chicago Press . . [93 G] 
French, W. E. The Gospel in India. London, 1946. 

From the Carey Press. [43 B] 
Gai, Govind Swamirao. Historical Grammar of old Kannada. Deccan 
College, Poona, 1946. [23 H] 

Gangannthn Jim Research Institute, Journal of the. Vol. Ill, 
Mav-Angust, Parts 3-4. Allahabad, 1946. Exchange. [127 CJ 
Geographical Journal, The. Vol. 0V1I, nos. 3-6, March-June, 1946 ; 

CVill, nos. 1-6, July, 1946-April, 1947. London. Exchange. [167] 
Glasgow University Oriental Society. Studia Semitica et Orientalia. 
Vol. II, 1945. Presentation Volume to W. B. Stevenson. Ed. 
C. J. Mullo Weir. [105 D] 

Glasgow University Oriental Society Transactions. Vol. XI, 1942-4. 

Ed. James Robson. London, 1946. From the Society. 

Goeje, C. H. de. Etudes Linguistiques Caribes. Amsterdam, 1946. 
Grunebaiim, Gustave E. von. Medieval Islam. Chicago, 1947. 

From Cambridge University Press. [19 E] 
Hriltii Kli.yi.if Xir!.,. 1 'IVr^y Teht-w 191", 

/'venal 7'v Loyal Iranian legation [7 E] 
Hakluyt, Richard, aud his Successors. Ed. Edward Lynam. 1946. 

The Hakluyt Society. [Case 1 F] 
Haidar, A. Associations of Cult Prophets among the Ancient Semites. 
Uppsala, 1945. From Almgvist k WileseUs Boktryckeri. [106 D] 
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Haidar, Alfred. Studies in the book of Nahum. Leipzig, 1946. 

From Uppsala University. [99 D] 
Hamid, K. A. Ibn Maskawaih. Lahore, 1946. 

From Shaikh Muhammad Athraf. [19 A] 
Hartnoll, M. M„ and Cory, Hans. Customary Law of the Haya Tribe. 

London, 1945. From Percy Lund Humphries. [43 B] 

Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies. Vol. 6, Nos. 1 and 2, June, 1941 ; 
Vol. 9, Nos. 3 and 4, February, 1947. Harvard. 

' Exchange. [61 C k F] 
Hatch, W. H. P. An Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts. Harvard , 
1944. From Harvard University Press. [103 B] 

Hebrew University, Jerusalem. Jerusalem, 1942. [105 C] 

Heidel, Alexander. The Gilgaincsh Epic and Old Testament Parallels. 

Chicago, 1945. From, the University Press. [106 A] 

Heine-Geldern, R. Prehistoric Research ; n the Netherlands Indies. 

New York, 1945. From South East Asia Institute. [66 G] 
Herzfeld, E. Zoroaster and his World Vols. 1 and 2. 1947. 

From Princetown University Press. [14 J] 
Hirale, Shamrao. The Pardhans. London, 1947. 

F— "v Or'-J [42 E] 

Hony.H. C. \ '! .-.I. - !■ ■. ■ 

t ■ ■■ I: -I... [25 D] 

Hrozny, Prof. Dr. Beldrich. Die altestc Geschichte vordcrasiens und 
Indiens. MelarUrieh, 1941. [103 H] 

Husain bin Muhammad. Ta'rikh BvH.r 'K'-*'- 1 ".- n r Tehran , 

1946. 1 ■ ■ ■< It i. Is [7 E] 

Hutton, J. H. Caste in India. Lsnuum, it»4i>. 

From Cambridge University Press. [42 E] 
Ibia. 9® Annee, 3 and 4 Trimcstre, nos. 35-6, 1946 ; io° A, 1 and 2, 
Trimestre, nos. 37-8, 1947. Tunis. Exchange. [125 D] 

India, Ancient. Bulletin of the Archasological Survey of India. Vol. I, 
II. Delhi, 1946. [46 E] 

Indian Art and Letters, N.S., Vol. XX, Nos. 1 and 2, 1946. London. 

[117 G] 

Indian Culture, Vol. XII, No. 4, June, 1946; XIII, Nos. 1 and 2, 
July-December, 1946. Calcutta. Exchange. [166 G and 168 F] 
Indian Historical Records Commission. Proceedings of Meetings, 
Vol. XXII. 22nd Meeting held at Peshawar, October, 1945. 
New Delhi. [155 B] 

Indian Historical Quarterly. Vol. XX, Nos. 1 and 2, 1946. Calcutta. 

Exchange. [115 F & G] 

Indian Society of Oriental Art, Journal of the. Vol. XIII, 1945. 

Calcutta, 1945. Exchange. [178 H] 

Ivanow, W. The Alleged Founder of Ismailism. The Ismaili Society 
Series, No. I. Homhay. 1946. From Thacker and Co. [19 E] 
Jaffar, S. M. Peshawar Past and Present. Kissa Khari, 1946. 

From the Author. [42 E] 
Jarreng, Gunnar. Materials to the Knowledge of Eastern Turki. 1946. 

From Lund University. [2 L] 



Joinings, J. 0. The Vedantic Buddhism of the Buddha. 1947. 

From Oxford University Prat. [22 D] 
Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol. 37, Nos. 2-4 ; Vol. 38, No. 1, 1947. 

Philadelphia, Penn. Exchange. [116 ; top] 

Johnstone, William C. The Future of Japan. 1945. 

From Oxford UnivertUy Press. [87 E] 
Junker, Hermann. Giza IV-VII, Dpli. 71/1-2 ; 72/1, 3, 1940-4. 

From Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. [168 F] 
Kane, Professor P. V. History of Dharmatasaatra. Vol. Ill, Govern- 
ment Oriental Series, Class B, No. 6. Poona, 1946. ' 

From Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. (2 N] 
Koniuklijke Vereeniging Indisch Instituut. 30th Jaarverslag, 1945. 
Amsterdam. 

Kramrisch, .Stella. The Hindu Temple. Vols. I and II. Calcutta, 1946. 

[106 B] 

Kunshan Raja, Dr. C. Presentation Volume. Madras, 1946. 

From the Adyar Library. [18 G] 
Lang, Olga. Chinese Family and Society. 1947. 

From Oxford University Press. [72 D] 
Law, B. (’. Aivaghosa. R.A.S. of Bengal Monograph Series, Vol. I. 

Presented by the Author. [16 D] 
Law, B. l\ Buddhaghosa. Bombay Branch R.A.S. Monograph No. 1. 

Presented by the Author. [16 D] 
Leslau, Wolf. liil'^rrarV- ■ —>■' T.ar giec. = of Ethiopia 1946. 

h 'h, 1 w Pui-iu- h-raru [24 G] 

Lind, Andrew W. Hawaii’s Japanese. An Experiment in Democracy. 
Princetmm University Press. 1946. 

From Oxford University Press. [89 E] 
ljofgr*T, O V.-t.-B-’-,- ?»-.?■ .■■■'■ of an illuminated MS. containing 
iv ►■■■ f \ •: ■■ l From Uypsala University. [11 E] 

al-M.-.r! '-g It. \ \ - .j.. I;. ir>-ji!‘ N.S., No. 2, October, 1945. 

- ' [118 A & C] 

McPherson, J. W. The Moulids of Egypt with a foreword by Prof. E. E. 
Evans-l’ritcbard. Cairo, 1941. 

Presented by Prof. E. E. Evans-PrUchard. [97 E] 
Mftdhftvakara. Paryayaratnamala. Ed. Dr. T. Chowdhury, M."A., 
Fh.D. [118 E] 

Madras, The Journal of Oriental Research. March. Vol. XV, Part 3, 
March, 1947. Madras. Exchange. [184 F] 

Muhabhurutu. Ed. by Vishnu S. Sukthankar and others. Fas. 13, 
14. and 15. Poona. 1943-6. ,[4 G] 

Mahamahopadhyaya. Coins of Marwar. Jodhpur, 1947. 

From Bisheshxcamath Ren. [82 C] 
Man III India. Vol. 25, Nos. 2-4, 1945 ; Vol. 26, No. 1, 1946. Ranchi. 

Exchange. [121 C] 

al-Maqrixi, Taqi-Eddin, Nahl 'Ebar Ennahl. Introduction et notes — 
Gama) Udin al-Shayyal. Caire, 1946. From the Author. [9 E] 
Martini, F., and Bernards. Contes Populaires inidits du Cambodge. 
Preface de M. Jean Priylusky. Parts, 1946. 

From 0. P. Maisonneme. [76 B] 
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Mayer, Robert. Byrantion Konstantinupolk Istanbul Bine genetische 
Stadtgeognphk. Dpli. 71/3, 1943. 

From Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. [168 F] 
Mendelsohn, Isaac. Catalogue of the Babylonian Tablets in the 
libraries of Columbia University. Columbia , 1943. 

From Columbia University. [68 C] 
Mercer, Samuel A. B. Sumero-Babylonian Year-Formulae. London, 

1946. From Messrs. Luzac and Co. [95 D] 
Monde Oriental, Lc. Vol. 31, 1937 ; Vol. 32, 1938. Uppsala. 

Exchange. [Case IV CJ 

Morses, G. M. Bibliography of Indological Studies, 1942. Bombay, 
1945. Presented by Sir Jdhn Camming. [42 E] 

Morgenstem, Julian. The Ark, the Ephod and the “ Tent of Meeting 
Cincinnati, 1945. 

From The Hebrew Union College Press. (105 D] 
Moslem World. Vol. XXXVI, Mo. 4, 1946 ; Vol. XXXVII, Nos. 1-3, 

1947. New York. Exchange. [177 G] 

Muhammad h TIiw.:. b I-',.:: !:• >r T..-!! 1 . T «!.iu Tthnan, 1912 

It M In,,.;,,. b.;.U,;n [7 Kj 

Mi:hni! !! mi Ti- j. it »■ 11 -v% 1 't>. >i, I'rnse. 

Vois. 1 and 11. letwran, la45. 

/'• "• In../-... b.:-.‘u-n [7 E[ 

Musion, le, Revue d’Btudes Or:--: ■ ■■ ■ - I t '..r t.ili-uie 

LIX, 1-4, 1946. Louvain, 1946. Exchange, [Case IV D] 

Mvson' Orierta’ T.ib-.irv P:Ki L'ions, University of. Sanskrit Series, 

-■ 1 i **7 W. I'.'! ■ • [152 CkD] 

MvM.rv l :..w -»r v jy-v • 1 ; Section A, Arts. Vol. Ill, Part VI, 

[131 A] 

Near Eastern Studies, Journal ot. Vol. V, No. 4, 1946 ; Vol. VI, Noe. 

1 and 2, 1947. Chicago. Exchange. [113 E] 

Numismatic Society of India, Journal of the. Vol. VII, Parts I and II, 

. 1945; Vol. VIII, Part I, 1946. Bomlmy. [82 C] 

Oceania. Vol. XVI, Nos. 2-4, Dec., 1945-1946 ; Vol. XVH, Nos. 1 
and 2, 1946. Sydney, 1946. Exchange. [128 G] 

Olschki, Leonardo. Guillaume Boucher. Baltimore, 1946. 

From Oxford University Press. [14 H] 
Oriens Antiquus. Acta Societatis Hungaricae. Orientals, 5-12, 1945. 

Budapest. [133 B] 

Orientalia. Vol. 15, Fasc. 3 and 4, 1 940. Rome. Exchange. [Ill F] 

Orientalia Christiana Periodica. Vol. VI- Vol. XII. Ron*, 1940-6. 

Exchange. [133 A] 

Qriente Modemo. Anno XXVI, Nr. 1 6, 1946. 

From Isiiluio per I’Oriente, Rome. [Ill F] 
Ostborn, Gunnar. Tori in the Old Testament. 1945. 

* From Lund Hakan Ohlssons Boktryckeri. [105 D] 
Pacific Science. Vol. I, April, 1947, No. 2. 

From the University of Hawaii. 
Pa til, Devendrakumar Rajaram. Cultural History from the Vayu 
Purina. Poona, 1946. 

From the Director, Deccan College. [42 E] 
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Piggott, Stuart. Some Ancient Cities of India. 1946. 

From Oxford University Press. [43 B] 
Dim gir Alan. Colonial Agricultural Production. 1946. 

From Oxford University Press. 

Polier, A. L. H. Shah ‘Alam II and His Court. Calcutta, 1947. 

From S. C. Sarlcar and Sons, Ltd. [89 E] 
Popper, W. Abu I-Mahasin ibn Taghri Birdi’s Chronicle Hawadith ad- 
Dv.ur f Mi. In ’1 \vvani trr><h Shuhnr Pt 1 Berkeley, 1942. 
]’::!■!■« «: ■: ■ : ** :■ ■: ic I' 1 l.’- ii ■.■>-. i.i! ■' 

b -U l M vet"*: •/( »:,/** v, [10 H] 
Quimby, LI. 1. Pottery from the Aleutian Islands. Fieidianm Anthro- 
pology. Vol. 36; No. 1, 1945. 

Exchange. From Chicago Natural History Museum. [147 FJ 
Records in Orientdl Language*. Y61. I. Bengali Letters. General 
editor, 8. N. Sen. Calcutta, 1945. [B 23] 

Records nfP>'rt St George. (1] Manilha Consultations, 1762-3. Vol. 3. 
j2i Is-iters to Fori Si George. 1765. Vol. XLV. Madras, 1946. 

[155 B] 

Religions. No. 39, April, 1942. London. 

Presented by Sir Richard Winstedt. [8 A] 
Rivista Degli Studi Oriental!. Vols. 18-21, 1940-6. Rome. 

Exchange,. 

Rodhe, Ston. Deliver us from Evil. Copenhagen, 1946. [17 G] 

Royal Central Asian Journal. Vol. XXXIII, Parts 3 and 4, 1946 ; 

XXXIV, Part 2, 1947. Exchange. [2 M] 

Royal Society of Arts, Journal of the. Nos. 4705, 4709, 4711, 4714, 
4718, 4723, 4726, 4728. Vol. XCIV, 1945-6; Nos. 4735-46. 
Vol. XCV, 1947. Exchange. [166 F] 

8aivlrus ibn &1-Mukaff4. History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian 
Church. (Ed. ‘Abd al-Masih and 0. Burmeater.) Cairo, 1943. 

From la Service d'Archeologie Copte. [97 E] 
SiivT-Soderbergh. Agypten und Nubien. 1941. 

From Lund Hakan Ohlssons BoMryckeri. [97 D] 
Save-Sbdorbergh, Torgny. The Na"v c t? E ; .~V. :•**■ Egyptian 
Dynasty. Leipzig, 1946. 1 • e. I ■ : • tin I -if. [97 D] 

Scmiys, Paul. Folklore Studies. Reprint from Vols. Ill, IV, and V. 
The Catholic University of Peking, 1944-6. 

Presented by the Author. 

Sorruys, Paul. 1“ 1 ! ( * T.! 1 la- ■ I— E‘ . !e* ^V-,; 

Reprint frc t... V 111 M-- ,i P-*.,:. 

Presented by the Author. [166 H] 
Shaer Bidasari (Malay Poem' ah 1334 

N., /.'i M'l 14 ■ * *dt [64 A] 

Shairari. AIkI el Rahman b. Nusr al. Book of Al-Muhtassib (Kitab 
Nibayet al Rutba-fi Talab al-Hisba). Cairo, 1946. 

From M. M. Ziada. [10 F] 

Sharp, Sir Henry. Good-bye India. 1946. 

From the Oxford University Press. [43 B] 
Shostri, H. Prasad, (a) Indian Mystic Verse. London, 1941. [21 K] 



Wisdom from the East : The Spiritual Awakening of 
London, 1936. [21 K] 

(e) Teaching ofthe Sage Vasishtha. London, 1946. 

from tie Author. [21 K] 
Shejwalkar, T. S. Panipat, 1761. Deccan College Monograph Series, 
1946. Poona, 1946. From. Deccan College. [2 L] 

Shiragi, Mahmud b. Diya al-din al-Durrat al-Taj lghirrat al-Dlbaj. 

Teheran, 1939-42. Presented by the Royal Iranian Legation. [7 EJ 
Shirazi. Shamsal-din Muhammed Hafiz (Diwan Poems). Teheran, 1942. 

Presented by the Royal Iranian Legation. [7 E] 
Siminschy, Th. Bhagavadgita. Traducere din limba sanscrita. Casa 
Scoalelor, 1944. [3 B] 

Simon, W. A Beginner’s Chinese-English Dictionary. London, 1947. 

From Percy Lund, Humphries and Co., Ltd. [28 B] 
Suaramamurti, C. Numismatic Parallels of Kalidasa Shakukaryalayam 
Madras Madura Coimbatore. Trinevelly, 1945. 

From the Publishers. [82 B] 
Sr.- V«.; TIT V. T. 7 ... P|7 Exchange. [127 C] 

Svi> I - ■ I .r: LI-LII (L941-2). 

, I' 1 ! ! I Exchange. [62 E] 

Suomalais-Ugrilaisen Seuran Toimituksia. Memoires de la Soci<t6 Finno- 
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